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mTEODUOnON TO GUT MANNEEDTG 



Thx Novel or Bomanoe of Waverley made its way to the public 
slowlj, of ooime, at first, but afterwards with such accumidating 
popularity as to encourage the Author to a second attempt. 
He looked about for a name and a subject ; and the manner in 
which the noyels were composed cannot be better illustrated 
than by reciting the simple narratiYe on which &i«y Ifannering 
was originally founded; but to which, in the progress of the 
work, the production ceased to bear any, even the most distant 
resemblance. The tale was originally told me by an old servant 
of my father's, an excellent old Highlander, without a fault, 
unless a preference to mountain dew over less potent liquors be 
accounted one. He belieyed as firmly in the stozy as in any 
part of his creed. 

Agraye and elderly person, according to old John Mao-Einlay's 
account, while trayelling in the wilder parts of Qalloway, was 
benighted. With difficulty he found his way to a countiy seat, 
where, with the hospitality of the time and country, he was 
readily admitted. The owner of the house, a gentleman of 
good fortune, was much struck by the reverend appearance of 
his guest, and apologised to him for a certain degree of confusion 
which must unavoidably attend his reception, and could not 
escape his eye. The lady of the house was, he said, confined to 
her apartment, and on the point of making her husband a father 
for the first time, though they had been ten years married. At 
such an emergency, the Laird said, he feaied his guest might 
meet with some apparent neglect. 

'Not so, sir,' said the stranger; 'my wants are few, and 
easily supplied, and I trust the present circumstances may even 
affbid an opportunity of showing my gratitude for your 
hospitality. Let me only request that I may be informed of 
the exact minute of the birth; and I hope to be able to put you 
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in poB DO o m on of some particulan which may influenee in an 
important manner the future prospects of the child now about 
to come into this bu^ and changeful world. I will not conceal 
from you that I am skilful in understanding and interpreting 
the moTcments of those planetaiy bodies which exert their 
influences on the destiny of mortals. It is a science which I do 
not practise, like others who call themselyes astrologers, for hire 
or reward; for I haye a competent estate, and only use the know* 
ledge I possess for the benefit of those in whom I feel an 
interest' The Laird bowed in respect and gratitude, and the 
stranger was accommodated with an apartment which com- 
manded an ample view of the astral regions. 

The guest spent a part of the night in ascertaining the 
position of the heayenly bodies, and oalcnlating their probable 
influence ; until at length the result of his observatioiis induced 
him to send for the father and conjure him in the most 
solemn manner to cause the assistants to Maid the birth if 
practicable, were it but for fiye minutes. The answer declared 
this to be impossible; and almost in the instant that the 
message was returned the father and his guest were made 
acquainted with the birth of a boy. 

The Astrologer on the morrow met the party who gathered 
around the breakfast table with looks so grays and ominous 
as to alann the f can of the father, who had hitherto exulted in 
the prospects held out by the birth of an heir to his ancient 
propierty, failing which eyent it must haye passed to a distant 
branch of the family. He hastened to draw the stranger into 
a priyate room. 

* I fear from your looks,' said the father, 'that you haye bad 
tidings to tell me of my young stranger; perhaps God will 
resume the blessing He has bestowed ere he attains the age of 
manhood, or perhaps he is destined to be unworthy of the 
affection which we are naturally disposed to deyote to our 
offspring V 

'Neither the one nor the other,' answered the stranger; 
'unless my judgment greatly err, the in&nt will suryiye the 
years of minority, and in temper and disposition will proye all 
that his parents can wish. But with much in his horoscope 
which promises many blessings, there is one eyil influence 
strongly pred<»ninant, whidb threatens to subject him to an 
unhallowed and unhappy temptati n about the time when he 
shall attun the age of twenty-one, which period, the consteUsr 
tions intimate^ will be the crisis of lis fate. In what shiqie, or 
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with what peooliar uigetiojri this temptstioiQ may beaet him, 
my art oamiot disoorer.' 

'Your knowledge, then, can aflRnd us no defence,' nid the 
anxious lather, 'against the threatened erilt' 

'Pardonme,' answered the stranger, 'it can. The influence of 
the ooDstellations is powerful ; but He who made the heayens 
is more powerful than all, if His aid be inyoked in sinoerity and 
truth. You ought to dedicate this boy to the immediate 
serrioe of his Maker, with as much sinoeiity as Samuel was 
devoted to the worship in the Temple by his parents. You 
must regard him as a being separated from the rest of the 
world. In ohildhood, in boyhood, you must suzround him with 
the pious and virtuous, and protect him to the utmost of your 
power from the sight or hearing of any lioense in word or 
action. He must be educated in religious and moral principles 
of the strictest description. Let him not enter the world, lest 
he learn to partake of its follies, or perhaps of its vices. In 
shorty preserve him as far as possible from aU sin, save that of 
which too great a portion belongs to all the bJlen moe of 
Adam. With the approach of his twenty-first birthday comes 
the crisis of his fate. If he survive it^ he will be happy and 
prosperous on earth, and a chosen vessel among those elected 

for heaven. But if it be otherwise * The Astrologer 

stopped, and sighed deeply. 

'Sir,' replied the parent, still more alarmed than before, 
' your words are so kind, your advice so serious, that I will pay 
the deepest attentkm to your behests ; but can you not aid me 
farther in this most important concern t Believe me, I will not 
be ungratefuL' 

'I require and deserve no gratitude for doing a good action,' 
said the stranger, 'in especial for contributing all that lies in 
my power to save tram an abhorred fate the harmless infant to 
whcmi, under a wingnlar conjunction of planets, last night gave 
life. There is my address ; you may write to me from time to 
time concerning Uie progress of the boy in religious knowledge. 
If he be bred up as I advise, I think it will be best that he 
come to my house at the tiine when the fatal and decisive 
period approaches^ that is, before he has attained his twenty- 
first year complete. If you send him sudb as I desire, I humbly 
trust that God will protect His own through whatever strong 
temptation his fate may subject him to.' He then gave his 
host his address, which was a country seat near a post town in 
the south of England, and bid him an a£fectionate farewell. 
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The mysterioofl stranger departed, bat his words remained 
impressed upon the mind of the anxious parent. He lost his 
lady while his hay was still in infancy. This calamity, I think, 
had been predicted by the Astrologer ; and thus his confidence, 
which, like most people of the period, he had freely given to 
the science^ was riyeted and confirmed. The utmost care, 
therefore, was taken to carry into effect the seyere and almost 
ascetic plan of education which the sage had enjoined. A 
tutor of the strictest principles was employed to superintend 
the youth's education ; he was surrounded by domestics of the 
most established chaziicter, and closely watched and looked 
after by the anxious father himself. 

The years of infancy, childhood, and boyhood passed as the 
father could haye wished. A young Nasarene could not haye 
been bred up with more rigour. All that was eyil was with- 
held from his obseryation: he only heard what was pure in 
precept, he only witnessed what was worthy in practice. 

But when the boy began to be lost in the youth, the 
attentive father saw cause for alarm. Shades of sadness, which 
gradually assumed a darker character, began to oyeroloud the 
young man's temper. Tears, which seemed inyoluntaiy, broken 
sleep, moonlight wanderings, and a melancholy for which he 
could assign no reason, seemed to threaten at once his bodily 
health and the stability of his mind. The Astrologer was 
consulted by letter, and returned for answer that tl^ fitful 
state of mind was but the commencement of his trial, and 
that the poor youth must undergo worse and more desperate 
struggles with the evil that assidled him. There was no hope 
of remedy, save that he showed steadiness of mind in the study 
of the Soiptures. 'He suffers,' continued the letter of the 
sage, ' from the awakening of those harpies the passions, which 
have slept with him, as with others, tiQ the period of life which 
he has now attained. Better, far better, that they torment 
him by ungrateful cravings than that he i^ould have to repent 
having satiated them by criminal indulgence.' 

The dispositions of the yoimg man were so ezceUent that he 
combated, by reason and religion, the fits of gloom which at 
times overcast his mind, and it was not till he attained the 
commencement of his twenty-first year that they assumed a 
character which made his father tremble for the consequences. 
It seemed as if the gloomiest and most hideous of mental 
maladies was taking the form of religious despair. Still the 
youth was gentle, courteous, afiectionate, and submissive to 
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his father's will, and resisted with all his power the dark 
Buggestions whioh were breathed into his mind, as it seemed 
by some emanation of the Evil Principle, exhorting him, like 
the wicked wife of Job, to curse God and die. 

The time at length arrived when he was to perform what was 
then thought a long and somewhat perilous journey, to the man- 
sion of the early Mend who had calculated his nativity. His 
road lay through several places of interest, and he enjoyed the 
amusement of travelling mors than he himself thought would 
have been possible. Thus he did not reach the place of his 
destination till noon on the day preceding his birthday. It 
seemed as if he had been carried away with an tmwonted tide 
of pleasurable sensation, so as to foi^et in some degree what 
his father had communicated concerning the purpose of his 
journey. He halted at length before a respectable but solitary 
old mansion, to which he was directed as the abode of his 
father's friend. 

The servants who came to take his horse told him he had 
been expected for two days. He was led into a study, where 
the stranger, now a venerable old man, who had been his 
father's gueet^ met him with a shade of displeasure^ as well as 
gravity, on his brow. 'Young man,' he said, 'wherefore so 
^ow on a journey of such importance f 'I thought,' replied 
the guest, blushing and looking downward, Hhat there was 
no harm in travelling slowly and satisfying my curiosity, 
providing I could reach your residence by this day ; for such 
was my father's charge.' 'You were to blame,' replied the 
sage, ' in lingering, considering that the avenger of blood was 
pressing on your footsteps. But you are come at last, and we 
will hope for the best, though the conflict in which you are to 
be engaged will be found more dreadful the longer it is post- 
poned. But first accept of such refreshments as nature requires 
to satisfy, but not to pamper, the appetite.' 

The old man led tiie way into a summer parlour, where a 
frugal meal was placed on the table. As they sat down to the 
bowi they were joined by a young lady about eighteen years 
of age, and so lovely that the sight of her carried off the 
feelings of the yoimg stranger from the peculiarity and mystery 
of his own lot, and riveted his attention to everything she 
did or said. She spoke little, and it was on the most serious 
subjects. She played on the harpsichord at her father's 
command, but it was hymns with which she accompanied the 
instrument. At length, on a sign from the sage^ she left the 
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loom, bending on the young stranger as she departed a look 
€i inexpressible anxiety and iaterest. 

The old man then conducted the youth to his study, and 
conversed with him upon the most important points of rdigion, 
to satisfy himself that he could render a reason for the faith 
that was in him. During the examination the youth, in spite 
of himself, felt his mind occasionally wander, and his recollec- 
tions go in quest of the beautiful vision who had shared their 
meal at noon. On such occasions the Astrologer looked grave, 
and shook his head at this relaxation of attention ; yet, on the 
whole, he was pleased with the youth's replies. 

At sunset the yoimg man was made to take the bath ; and, 
having done so^ he was directed to attire himself in a robe 
somewhat like that worn by Armenians, having his long hair 
combed down on his shoulders, and his neck, hands, and feet 
bare. In this guise he was conducted into a remote chamber 
totally devoid of furniture, excepting a lamp, a chair, and a 
table, on which lay a Bible. 'Here,' said the Astrologer, 'I 
must leave you alone to pass the most critical period ol your 
life. If you can, by recollection of the great truths of which 
we have spoken, repel the attacks which will be made on your 
courage and your principles, you have nothing to apprehend. 
But the trial will be severe and arduous.' His features then 
assumed a pathetic solemnity, the tears stood in his eyes, and 
his voice Stored with emotion as he said, 'Dear child, at 
whose coming into the world I foresaw this fatal trial, may Qod 
give thee grace to support it with firmness 1 ' 

The young man was left alone; and hardly did he find 
himself so^ when, like a swarm of demons, the recollection of 
all his sins of omission and commission, rendered even more 
terrible by the scrupulousness with which he had been educated, 
rushed on his mind, and, like furies armed with fiery scourges, 
seemed determined to drive him to despair. As he combated 
these horrible recollections with distracted feelings, but with 
a resolved mind, he became aware that his arguments were 
answered by the sophistry of another, and that the dispute was 
no longer confined to his own thoughts. The Author of Evil 
was present in the room with him in bodily shape, and, potent 
with spirits of a melancholy cast, was impressing upon him the 
desperation of his state, and urging suicide as the readiest 
mode to put an end to his sinful career. Amid his errors, the 
pleasure he had taken in prolonging his journey unnecessarily, 
and the attention which he had bestowed on the beauty of the 
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fair female when his thoughts ought to have been dedicated to 
the religious' discourse of her father, were set before him in the 
darkest colours ; and he was treated as one who, haying sinned 
against lights was therefore desenredly left a prey to the Prince 
of Darkness. 

As the fated and influential hour rolled on, the terrors of 
the hateful Presence grew more confounding to the mcMrtal 
senses of the victim, ayod the knot of the accursed sophistiy 
became more inextricable in appearance, at least to the prsjr 
whom its meshes surrounded. He had not power to explain 
the assurance of pardon which he continued to assert, or to 
name the victorious name in which he trusted. But hiis ftdth 
did not abandon him, though he lacked for a time the power 
of expressing it. * Say what you will,' was his answer to the 
Tempter; 'I know th^ is as much betwixt the two boards of 
this Book as can ensure me forgiveness for my transgressions 
and safety for my sotd.' As he spoke^ the dock, 
announced the lapse of the fatal hour, was heard to 
The speech and intellectual powers of the youth were instantly 
and f uUy restored ; he burst forth into prayer, and expressed 
in the most glowing teims his reliance on the truth and on 
the Author of the Gospel. The demon retired, yelling and dis- 
comfited, and the old man, entering the apartment, with tean 
congratulated his guest on his victory in the fated struggle. 

The young man was afterwards married to the beautiful 
maiden, the first sight of whom had made such an impression 
on him, and they were consigned over at the close of the 
story to domestic happiness. 80 ended John Mac-Kinlay's 
legend.* 

The Author of W(pverley had imagined a possibility of 
framing an interesting, and perhaps not an unedifying, tale 
out of the incidents of the life of a doomed individual, whose 
efforts at good and virtuous conduct were to be for ever dia- 
app<nnted by the intervention, as it were, of some malevolent 
being, and who was at last to come off victorious from the 
fearful struggle. In short, something was meditated upon a 
plan resembling the imaginative tale of Sintram atuL hu 
Campandons, by Mons. Le Baion de la Motte Fouqud, although, 
if it then existed, the author had not seen it. 

The scheme projected may be traced in the three or four 
first chapters of the work ; but farther consideration induced 
the author to lay his purpose aside. It appeared, on mature 

* Sm Loeklurt*8 I4f* <^ Scott, toI. v. pp. 5, 85, 897 (IBOfy 
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oonsideratioi^ that astrology, though its influence was onoe 
reoeiyed and admitted by Bacon himself, does not now retain 
influence oyer the genenl mind sufficient eyen to constitute 
the mainspring of a lomanoe. Besides, it ooouzred that to 
do justice to such a subject would haye required not only 
more talent than the Author could be conscious of possessing, 
but also inyolyed doctrines and discussions of a nature too 
serious for his purpose and for the chazacter of the nanatiye. 
In changing his plan, howeyer, which was done in the course 
of printing^ the early sheets retained the yestiges of the 
original tenor of the stoiy, although they now hang upon it 
as an unnecessary and unnatural incumbrance. The cause of 
such yestiges occurring is now explained and apologised for. 

It is here worthy of observation that, while the astrological 
doctrines haye fisJlen into general contempt, and been sup- 
planted by superstitions of a more gross and far less beautiful 
character, they haye, eyen in modem days, retained some 
yotaries. * 

One of the most remarkable belieyers in that forgotten and 
despised science was a late eminent professor of the art of 
legerdemain. One would haye thought that a person of this 
description ought, from his knowledge of the thousand ways 
in which human eyes could be deceiyed^ to haye been less 
than others subject to the fantasies of superstition. Perhaps 
the habitual use of those abstruse calculations by which, in a 
manner surprising to the artist himself, many tricks upon 
cards, etc., are performed^ induced this gentleman to study 
the combination of the stars and planets, with the expectation 
of obtaining prophetic annunciations. 

He constructed a scheme of his own natiyity, calculated 
according to such rules of art as he could collect from the 
best astrological authors. The result of the past he found 
agreeable to what had hitherto befallen him, but in the 
impoirtant prospect of the future a singular difficulty occurred. 
There were two years during the course of which he could by 
no means obtain any exact knowledge whether the subject ai 
the scheme would be dead or alive. Anxious concerning so 
remarkable a circumstance, he gave the scheme to a brother 
astrologer, who was also baffled in the same manner. At one 
period he found the native, or sullect, was certainly alive ; at 
another that he was unquestionab y dead ; but a space of two 
years extended between these tT o terms, during which he 
could find no certainty as to his di ith or existence. 
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The astrologer marked the remarkable circmustaiice in his 
diarji and continued his ezhibitionB in yariouB parts of the 
empire until the period was about to expire during which his 
existence had been warranted as actually ascertained. At last, 
while he was exhibiting to a numerous audience his usual tricks 
of legerdemain, the haiids whose activity had so often baffled 
the closest observer suddenly lost their power, the cards 
dropped from them, and he sunk down a disabled paralytic. 
In this state the artist languished for two years, when he was 
at length removed by deatib. It is said that the diaiy of this 
modem astrologer will soon be given to the public. 

The fact, if truly reported, is one of those singular 
coincidences which occasionally appear, differing so widely from 
ordinary calculation, yet without which irregularities human 
life would not present to mortals, looking into futurity, the 
abyss of impenetrable darkness which it is the pleasure of 
the Creator it should offer to them. Were eveiything to 
happen in the ordinary %rain of events, the future would be 
subject to the rules of arithmetic, like the chances of gaming. 
But extraordinary events and wonderful runs of luck defy the 
calculations of mankind and throw impenetrable darkness on 
future contingencies. 

To the above anecdote, another, still more recent, may be 
here added. The author was lately honoured with a letter 
from a gentleman deeply skilled in these mysteries, who kindly 
undertook to calculate the nativity of the writer of Quy 
Manneringy who might be supposed to be friendly to the divine 
art which he professed. But it was impossible to supply data 
ior the construction of a horoscope, had the native be^ other* 
wise desirous of it, since all those who could supply the 
minutifiB of day, hour, and minute have been long removed 
from the mortal sphere. 

Having thus given some account of the first idea, or rude 
sketch, of the story, which was soon departed from, the Author, 
in following out the plan of the present edition, has to mention 
the prototypes of the principal characters in Guy Mcurmering, 

Some droumstances of local situation gave the Author in his 
youth an opportunity of seeing a little, and hearing a great 
deal, about that degraded class who are called ^psies ; who are 
in most cases a mixed race between the ancient Egyptians who 
arrived in Europe about the beginning of the fifteenth century 
and vi^grants of European descent 

The individual gipsy upon whom the character of Meg 
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Merrilies was foojided was well known aboot the middle of tlie 
last oentuiy by the name of Jean Goidon, an inhabitant of tlie 
village of Kirk Yethobn, in the Cheriot Hill% adjoining to tlie 
Engliah Border. The Author gave the poblio acme aooonnt ci 
this remarkable person in one of the eaily nnmben of Btaek- 
vfoooTs Magcuswey to the following porpoae : — 

'My father remembered old Jean Gordon of Yetholm, 
who had great away among her tribe. She was quite a Meg 
Merriliefl^ and poaseesed the savage virtue of fidelity in the 
same perfection. Having been often hospitably received at 
the farmhouse of Lochside^ near Yetholm, she had carefully 
abstained from committing any depredations on the fanner's 
property. But her sons (nine in number) had not^ it seema^ 
the same delicacy, and stole a brood-sow from their kind 
entertainer. Jean was so much mortified at this ungrateful 
conduct^ and so much ashamed of it, that she absented herself 
from Lochside for several yeais. 

' It happened in course of time that, in conseqnenoe of some 
temporary pecuniary necessity, the goodman of Lochside was 
oblig^ed to go to Newcastle to raise some money to pay his rent. 
He succeeded in his purpose, but, returning through the 
mountains of Cheviot, he was benighted and lost his way. 

<A light glimmering through the window of a laige waste 
bam, wluch had survived the farm-house to which it had once 
belonged, guided him to a place of shelter; and when he 
knocked at the door it was opened by Jean Gordon. Her veiy 
romarkable figure, for she was nearly six feet high, and her 
equally remarkable features and dress, rendered it impossible to 
mistake her for a moment, though he had not seen her for 
years ; and to meet with such a character in so solitary a place, 
and probably at no great distance from her clan, was a 
grievous surprise to the poor man, whose rent (to lose which 
would have been ruin) was about his person. 

' Jean set up a loud shout of joyful recognition — ^* Eh, sin 1 
the winsome gudeman of Lochside ! Light down, light down ; 
for ye maunna gang farther the night, and a friend's house sae 
near." The fanner was obliged to dismount and accept of the 
gipsy's ofifer of supper and a bed. Thero was plenty of meat in 
tiie Dam, however it might be come by, and preparations were 
going on for a plentiful repast^ which the fanner, to the great 
increase of his anxiety, observld was calculated for ten or 
twelve guests, of the same dfoription, probably, with his 
landlady. 
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'Jean left him in no doabt oo the subjeet. She bmnght 
to his reoollection the stoiy of the stolen sow, and mentioned 
how much pain and vexation it had given her. Like other 
philoflophera, she ramarked that the world grew worse daily ; 
and, like other parents, that the bairns got out of her guidixij^ 
and negleoted the old gipsy regulations, which commanded 
them to respect in their depredations the property of their 
bene&urtors. The end of all this was an inquiry what money 
the farmer had about him ; and an urgent request^ or command, 
that he would make her his purse-keeper, since the bairns, as 
she called her sons, would be soon home. The poor farmer 
made a virtue of necessity, told his stoiy, and surrendered his 
gold to Jean's custody. She made him put a few shillings in 
his pockety observing, it would excite suspicion should he be 
f otmd travelling altogether penniless. 

' This axrangement being made, the farmer lay down on a 
sort of ihahe-daum, as the Scotch call it, or bed-dothes dis- 
posed upon some straw, but> as will easily be believed^ slept 
not 

< About midnight the gang returned, with various articles 
of plunder, and talked over their exploits in language which 
made the fanner tremble. They were not long in discovering 
they had a g^est^ and demanded of Jean wlunn she had got 
there. 

'''E'en the winsome gudeman of Lochside^ poor body," 
replied Jean ; "he's been at Newcastle seeking for siller to pay 
his rent^ honest man, but deil-be-lickit he's been able to gaUier 
in, and sae he's gaun e'en hame wi' a toom purse and a sair 
heart" 

'"That may be, Jean," replied one of the banditti, "but 
we maun ripe his pouches a bit, and see if the tale be true or 
no." Jean set up her throat in exclamations against this 
breach of hospitality, but without producing any change in 
their determination. The farmer soon heard their stifled 
whispers and light steps by his bedside, and understood they 
were rummaging his clothes. When t^ey found the money 
which the providence of Jean Gordon had made him retain, 
they held a consultation if they should take it or no ; but the 
smallness of the booty, and the vehemence of Jean's remon* 
strances, determined them in the negative. They caroused 
and went to rest As soon as day dawned Jean roused her 
guest, produced his horse, which she had accommodated behind 
the hailany and guided him f6r some miles, till he was on the 
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highroad to Loohaide. She then lestored his wh<de property ; 
nor could his earnest entreaties prevail on her to accept so 
much as a single guinea. 

'I haye heard the old people at Jedburgh say, that all 
Jean's sons were condemned to die there on the same day. It 
is said the jury were equally divided, but that a friend to 
justice, who had slept during the whole discussion, waked sud- 
denly and gave his vote for condemnation in the emphatic 
words, " Hang them a' ! " Unanimity is not required in a 
Scottish jury, bo the verdict of guilty was returned. Jean was 
present, and odIj said, " The I^rd help the innocent in a day 
like thisl" Her own death was accompanied with circum- 
stances of brutal outrage, of which poor Jean was in many 
respects wholly imdeserving. She had, among other denierits, 
or merits, as the reader may choose to rank it^ that of h&^ a 
stanch Jacobite. She chanced to be at Carlisle upon a f ain^or 
marketday, soon after the year 1746, where she gave vem to 
her political partiality, to the great offence of the rabble of that 
city. Being sealous in their loyalty when there was no danger, 
in proportion to the tameness with which they had surrendered 
to the Highlanders in 1745, the mob inflicted upon poor Jean 
Gordon no slighter penalty than that of ducking her to death in 
the Eden. It was an operation of some time, for Jean was a 
stout woman, and, struggling with her murderers, often got 
her head above water ; and, while she had voice left, con- 
tinued to exclaim at sudb intervals, '' Charlie yet ! Charlie yet ! " 
When a child, and among the scenes which she frequented, 
I have often heard these stories, and cried piteously for poor 
Jean Cordon. 

'Before quitting the Border gipsies, I may mention that my 
grandfather, while riding over Charterhouse Moor, then a very 
extensive common, fell suddenly among a large band of them, 
who were carousing in a hollow of the moor, surrounded by 
bushes. They instantly seised on his horse's bridle with many 
shouts of welcome, exclaiming (for he was well known to most 
of them) that they had often dined at his expense^ and he must 
now stay and share their good cheer. My ancestor was a little 
alarmed, for, like the goodman of Lochside, he had more money 
about his peraon than he cared to risk in such society. How- 
ever, being naturally a bold, lively-spirited man, he entered into 
the humour of the thing and sate down to the feast, which 
consisted of all the varieties of gam , poultiy, pigs, and so forth 
that could be collected by a wide ai d indiscriminate system of 
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plunder. The diimer was a very meny oae ; but m j relatiye 
got a hint from aoine of the older gipcdes to retire just when — 

The mirth and fan grew feat and fhriouB, 

and) mounting his horse accordingly^ he took a French leave of 
his entertainers, but without experiencing the least breach ci 
hospitality. I beliere Jean Gordon was at this festival.' — 
BlackwoocPs MagcuMtej vol. i. p. 54. 

Notwithstanding the failure of Jean's issue, for which 

Weary fa' the waefu' wuddie, 

a granddaughter survived her, whom I remember to have seen. 
That is, as Dr. Johnson had a shadowy recollection of Queen 
Anne as a stately lady in black, adorned with diamonds, so 
my memory is haunted by a solemn remembrance of a woman 
of more than f en^e height, dressed in a long red doak, who 
commenced acquaintance by giving me an apple^ but whom, 
nevertheless, I looked on with as much awe as the future 
Doctor, High Church and Tozy as he was doomed to be, could 
look upon the Queen. I conceive this woman to have been 
Madge Gordon, of whom an impressive account is given in the 
same article in which her grandmother Jean is menticned, but 
not by the present writer : — 

'The late Madge Gordon was at this time accounted the 
Queen of the Yetholm dans. She was, we believe^ a grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Jean Gordon, and was said to have 
much resembled her in appearance. The following account 
of her is extracted from the letter of a friend, who for many 
years enjoyed frequent and favourable opportunities of observ- 
ing the characteristic peculiarities of the Yetholm tribes: — 
''Madge Gordon was descended from the Fa^s by the mother's 
side, and was married to a Young. I&e was a remarkable 
personage— of a very commanding presence and high stature, 
being nearly six feet high. She had a large aqmline nose, 
penetrating eyes, even in her old age, bushy hair, that hung 
around her shoulders from beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw, a 
short cloak of a peculiar fashion, and a long sta£f nearly as taU 
as herself. I remember her well; every week she paid my 
father a visit for her awmous when I was a little boy, and I 
looked upon Madge with no common degree of awe and terror. 
When she spoke vehemently (for she made loud complaints) 
she used to strike her staff upon the floor and throw hersdf 
into an attitude which it was impossible to regard with in- 
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difierenoe. She uaed to say that she oonli bring from the 
remotest parts of the island friends to reyenge her quarrel 
while she sat motionless in her oottage; and she frequently 
boasted that there was a time when she was of still more 
considerable importance, for there were at her wedding fifty 
saddled asses, and unsaddled aases without number. If Jean 
Gordon was the prototype of the ckaraeier of Meg Memlies, I 
imagine Madge must have sat to the unknown author as the 
representatiye of her permm." ' — JIKackwood^9 Magatmey toL L 
p. 56. 

How far Bloichufood^B ingenious correspondent was righti how 
far mistaken, in his conjecture the reader has been infonned. 

To pass to a character of a very different description, 
Dominie Sampson,**^ — the reader may easily suppose that a 
poor modest humble scholar who hais won his way through 
the classics, yet has fallen to leeward in the voyage of life, 
is no uncommon personage in a country where a certain 
portion of learning is easily attained by those who are willing 
to suffer hunger and thirst in exchange for acquiring Qreek 
and Latin. But there is a far more exact prototype of the 
worthy Dominie, upon which is founded the part which he 
performs in the romance, and which, for certain partioular 
reasons, must he expressed veiy generally. 

Such a preceptor as Mr. Sampson is supposed to hare been 
was actually tutor in the family of a gentleman of considerable 
property. The yoimg lads, his pupUs, grew up and went out 
in the world, but the tutor continued to reside in the family, 
no uncommon circumstance in Scotland in former days, 
where food and shelter were readily afforded to humble 
friends and dependents. The laird's predecessors had been 
imprudent, he himself was passive and unfortunate. Death 
swept away his sons, whose success in life might have balanced 
his own bad luck and incapacity. Debts increased and funds 
diminished, until ruin came. The estate was sold; and the 
old man was about to remove from the house of his fathers 
to go he knew not whither, when, like an old piece of furniture, 
which, left alone in its wonted comer, may hold together for 
a long while, but breaks to pieces on an attempt to move it, 
he fell down on his own threshold imder a paralytic affection. 

The tutor awakened as from a dream. He saw his patron 
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dead, and ihat his patron's only remaining ohildi an elderly 
woman, now neither graceful nor beautiful, if she had oyer 
been either the one or the other, had by this calamity become 
a homeless and penniless orphan. He addressed her nearly in 
the words which Dominie Sampson uses to Miss Bertram, and 
professed his determination not to leave her. Accordingly, 
roused to the exercise of talents which had long slumbered, 
he opened a little school and supported his patron's child for 
the rest of her life, treating her with the same humble 
observance and devoted attention which he had used towards 
her in the days of her prosperity. 

Such is the outline of Dominie Sampson's real story, in 
which there is neither romantic incident nor sentimental 
passion ; but which, perhaps, from the rectitude and simplicil^ 
of character which it displays, may interest the heart and fill 
the eye of the reader as irresistibly as if it respected dis- 
tresses of a more dignified or refined character. 

These preliminary notices concerning the tale of Ouy 
Masfmering and some of the characters introduced may save 
the author and reader in the present instance the trouble of 
writing and perusing a long string of detached notes. 

Abbotbfob]>i Jamtary 1829. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE 

OALWKGIAN LOCAUTm AND PBB80KAGB8 WHIOH HAVB BBBN 
SUFPOSBD TO BB ALLUDSD TO IN THB KOVXL 

An old English proverb says, that more know Tom Fool than 
Tom Fool knows ; and the influence of the adage seems to ex- 
tend to w(^ks composed under the influence of an idle or foolish 
planet. Many corresponding circumstances are detected by 
readers of which the Author did not suspect the existence. He 
must, however, regard it as a great compliment that^ in detail- 
ing incident* purely imaginary, he has been so fortunate in 
approximating reaMty as to remind his readers of actual occur- 
rences. It is therefore with pleasure he notices some pieces 
of local history and tradition which have been supposed to 
coincide with the fictitious persons, incidents, and scenery of 
Guy Mcmnering. 
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The prototTpe of Dixk Hatteraick is conddered as haying 
been a Dutch skipper called Yawkins. This man was weU 
known on the coast of Galloway and Domfriefrshiie, as sole 
prc^nietor and master of a huckhaary (xr smuggling Ingger^ called 
ihe 'Black Prince.' Being distinguished by his nautical skill 
and intrepidity, his yessel was frequently freighted, and his 
own serrices employed, by French, Dutch, Manx, and Scottish 
wttiiggling companies. 

A person well known by the name of Buckkar-tea, from 
haying been a noted smug^ier of that article, and also by that 
of Bogle Bush, the place of his residence, assured my kind 
informant Mr. Train, that he had frequently seen upwards of 
two hundred lingtow men assemble at one time, and go off 
into the interior of the country, fully laden with contraband 
goods. 

In those halcyon days of the free trade, the fixed price for 
carrying a box of tea or bale of tobacco from the coast of 
Galloway to Edinburgh was fifteen shillings, and a man with 
two horses carried four such packages. The trade was entirely 
destroyed by Mr. Pitt's celebrated commutation law, which, by 
reducing the duties upon exoisable articles, enabled the lawfid 
dealer to compete with the smuggler. The statute was called 
in Galloway and Dumfries-shire, by those who had thriyen upon 
the conliraband trade, ' the burning and starring act.' 

Sure of such active assistance on shore, Yawkins demeaned 
himself so boldly that his mere name was a terror to the officers 
of the reyenue. He availed himself of the fears which his 
presence inspired on one particular night, when, happening to 
be ashore with a consideiuble quantity of goods in his sole 
custody, a strong party of excisemen came down on him. Far 
from shunning the attack, Yawkins sprung forward, shouting, 
'Come on, my lads; Yawkins is beforo you.' The revenue 
officers were intimidated and relinquished their prise, though 
defended only by the courage and address of a single man. 
On his proper element Yawkins was equally successful. On 
one occasion he was landing his cargo at the Manionui's Lake 
near Kirkcudbright, when two revenue cutters (the*< Pigmy' 
and the 'Dwarf') hove in sight at once on/Uff^i^t tacks, the 
one coming round by the Isles of ¥]leet^ tb^ <tt&er between 1km 
point of Rueberry and the Muckle Ron. The dauntless free- 
trader instantly weighed anchor and bore down right between 
the luggers, so close that he tossed his hat on the deck of 
the one and his wig on that of the other, hoisted a cask to his 
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maintop, to show bis oooapatiooy a&d bore away under an 
extraoniinaiy preBBUie of canTBflSy without leoei'ving injmy. 
To aoooimt for these aiid other hairbreadth eeoapea, popular 
Bupenrtition alleged that Tawkina insured his oelefarated 
buekkar by oompoonding idth the deiril for one-tenth of his 
orew eyety Toyage. How they arranged the separation of the 
stock and tithes is left to our conjecture. Ths buekkar was 
perhaps called the 'Black Prinoe ' in honour of the fonnidaUe 
uiBurer. 

The 'Black Prince' used to dischaige her cargo at Luee^ 
Balcany, and elsewhere on the coast; but her owner's favourite 
landing-places were at the entrance of the Bee and the Cree^ 
near the old Castle of Buebeny, about six miles bdow Kirk- 
cudbright. There is a cave ol large dimenwons in the vicinity 
of Ruebeny, which, from its bemg frequently used by Tawkins 
and his supposed connexion with the smugglers on the shores 
is now called Dirk Hatteraick's Gave. Straogem who visit 
this place, the soenety of which is highly romantic, are also 
shown, under the name of the Ganger's Loup, a tramendous 
predpioe, being the same^ it is asserted, ham which Kennedy 
was precipitated. 

Meg Merrilies is in Galloway considered as having had her 
origin in the traditions concerning the celebrated Flora 
Marshal, one of the royal consorts of Willie Marwhal, more 
commonly called the Gaird of Barullion, King of the Gipsies of 
the Western Lowlands. That potentate was himself deserving 
of notice from the following peculiarities : — ^He was bom in the 
parish of Kiikmiohael about the year 1671 ; and« as he died at 
Kirkcudbright 23d November 1792, he must then have been 
in the one hundred and twentieth year of his age. It cannot 
be said that this unusually long lease of existence waa noted 
by any peculiar excellence of conduct or habits of life. Willie 
had been pressed or enlisted in the army seven times, and had 
deserted as often ; besides three times running away from the 
naval service. He had been seventeen times lawfully married ; 
and, besides such a reasonably hurge share of matrimonial com- 
forts, was, after his hundredtik year, the avowed father of four 
children by^ess legitimate affections. He subsisted in his 
extreme old age %ykk pension from the present Eari of Selkirk's 
grandfather. Wul lAaiabal is buried in Kirkcudbright church, 
where his monument is still shown, decorated^ with a scutcheon 
suitably blazoned with two tups' horns and two cutty spoons. 

In his youth he oc6asic»ally took an evening walk on the 
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highway^ idth the parpose of awiBting tmyeUen by relieving 
them of the weight of their purses. On one oooasion the Gaird 
of Barollion robbed the Laud of Baigally at a place between 
Caraphaim and Dalmellington. His pturpose was not achieyed 
without a severe straggle, in which the gipsy lost his bonnet^ 
and was obliged to escape, leaving it on the road. A respect- 
able fanner happened to be the next passenger, and, seeing 
the bonnet, alighted, took it up, and rather imprudently put 
it on his own head. At this instant Baigally came up with 
some assistants, and, recognising the bonnet^ charged the fanner 
of Bantoberick with having robbed him, and took him into 
custody. There being some likeness between the parties^ 
Baigally persisted in his dbaige, and, though the respectability 
of the faimer^s character was proved or admitted, his trial before 
the Circuit Court came on accordingly. The fatal bonnet lay on 
the table of the court. Baigally swore that it was the identical 
article worn by the man who robbed him ; and he and others 
likewise deponed that they had found the accused on the spot 
where the crime was committed, with the bonnet on his h€»d. 
The case looked gloomily for the prisoner, and the opinion of the 
judge seemed unfavourable. But there was a person in court 
who knew well both who did and who did not commit the 
crime. This was the Caird of Barullion, who, thrusting him- 
self up to the bar near the place where Bargally was standing, 
suddenly seized on the bcHmet^ put it on his head, and, looking 
the Laud full in the face, a^ed him, with a voice which 
attracted the attention of the court and crowded audience — 
* Look at me, sir, and tell me, by the oath you have sworn — 
Am not / the man who robbed you between Carsphaim and 
Dalmellington)' Baigally replied, in great astonislunent^ 'By 
Heaven 1 you are the veiy man.' 'Tou see what sort of 
memoiy this gentleman has,' said the volunteer pleader ; ' he 
swears to the bonnet whatever features are under it. If you 
yourself, my Lord, will put it on your head, he will be willing 
to swear that your Lordship was the party who robbed him 
between Carsphaim and Dalmellington.' The tenant of Ban- 
toberick was unanimously acquitted ; and thus Willie Marshal 
ingeniously contrived to save an innocent man % from danger, 
without incurring any himself, since Bargally's evidence must 
have seemed to every one too fluctuating to be relied upon. 

While the King of the Gipsies was l^us laudably occupied, 
his royal consort^ flora, contrived, it is said, to steal the hood 
from the judge's gown ; for which offence^ combined with her 
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presumptive guilt as a gipsy, she was banished to New 
England, whence she never returned. 

Now, I cannot grant that the idea of Meg Menilies was, in 
the first concoction of the character, denved from Flora 
Marshal, seeing I have already said she was identified with 
Jean Gordon, and as I have not the Laird of Baigally's 
apology for charging the same fsuct on two several individuals. 
Tet I am quite content that Meg should be ccmsidered as a 
representative of her sect and class in general, Flora as well 
as others. 

The other instances in which my Gallovidian readers have 

obliged me by assigning to 

Airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name, 

shall also be sanctioned so far as the Author may be entitled 
to do so. I think the facetious Joe Miller records a case 
pretty much in point ; where the keeper of a museum, while 
showing, as he said, the veiy sword with which Balaam was 
about to kill his ass, was interrupted by one of the visitors, 
who reminded him that Balaam was not possessed of a sword, 
but only wished for one. * True, sir,' replied the ready-witted 
cicerone; 'but this is the veiy sword he wished for.' The 
Author, in application of this story, has only to add that, 
though ignorant of the coincidence between the fictions of the 
tale and some real circumstances, he is contented to believe he 
must unconsciously have thought or dreamed of the last while 
engaged in the composition of 6uy Maainering. 
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GUY MANNERING 

OR 

THE ASTROLOGEE 
CHAPTER I 

He oonld not deiiT that, looking round upon the drmtf i^egioii, and Beein^ 
nothing bat bleak fields and naked trees, hills obsetmd by fog^ ana 
flats covered with inundations, he did for some tune suffisr melan- 
choly to prevail upon him, and wished himself again safe at home. 

Trawls of Will, Matvd, 'Idler,* No. 49. 

It Was in the beginmng of the numth of November 17 — when 
a young English gentleman, who had just left the university of 
Oxl(»d, made use of the liberty afforded him to visit some parts 
of the north of England; and curiosity extended his tour into the 
adjacent frontier of the sister country. He had visited, on the 
day that opens our history, some monastic ruins in the county 
of Dumfries, and spent much of the day in making dmwings 
of them fMn difi^nt points, so that, on mounting his horse 
to resume his journey, the brief and gloomy twilight of the 
season had already commenced. His way lay through a wild 
tract ol black moss, extending for miles on each side and before 
him. little eminences arose like islands on its surface, bearing 
here and there patches of com, which even at this season was 
green, and sometunes a hut or farm-house, shaded by a willow 
or two and surrounded by large eldei^bushes. These insulated 
dwellings communicated with each other by winding passages 
through the moss, impassable by any but the natives themselves. 
The public road, however, was tolerably well made and safe, so that 
the prospect of being b^iighted brought with it no real danger. 
Still it is uncomfortable to travel alone and in the dark through 
II I 
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•^anolikAdwn^ti^atiy; and there are few otdinaiyooouioDB upon 
-* whk£rTaiicy £rets.herBelf ao much aa in a aitaation like that of 

'-*:*Aa 'ClM-liglit'grew faint and mate faint, and the mann 
appeared bladder and blacker^ our trayeller questioned more 
olosely each chance paaaenger on his distance fnmi the village 
of Kippletringan, where he proposed to quarter for the night 
His queries were usoaUy answered by a counter-challenge 
respecting the place fnmi whence he came. WhUe sufficient 
daylight remained to show the dreas and appearance of a 
gentleman, these cross intenogatories were usually put in the 
form of a case supposed, as, ' Tell hae been at the luild abbey 
o' Halycrosfif, sir! there's mony English gentlemen gang to see 
that.' — Or, 'Tour honour will be come frae the house o' Pouder- 
loupatf But when the voice of the querist alone was dis- 
tinguishable, the response usually was, * Where are ye coming 
frae at sic a time o' night as the like o' thisf '— -or, 'Tell no bs 
o' this countiy, freendt' The answers, when obtained, were 
neither veiy reconcilable to each other nor accurate in the 
information which they afforded. Eippletringan was distant 
at first 'a gey bit'; then the 'gey bit' was more accurately 
described as 'ablins three mile'; then the 'three mile' diminished 
into'like a mileanda bittock'; then extended themselyes into 
'four mile or thereawa'; and, lastly, a female voice, having hushed 
a wailing infant which the spokeswoman earned in her arms, 
assured Guy Mannering, 'It was a weaiy lang gate yet to 
Kippletringan, and unco heavy road for foot passengers.' The 
poor hack upon which Mannering was mounted was probably of 
opinion that it suited him aa ill as the female respondent ; for 
he began to flag veiy much, answered each application of the 
spur with a groan, and stumbled at eveiy stone (and they were 
not few) which lay in his road. 

Mannering now grew impatient. He was occasionally 
betrayed into a deceiti^il hope that the end of his journey was 
near by the apparition of a twinkling light or two ; but, aa he 
came up, he was disappointed to find that the gleams proceeded 
from some of those farm-houses which occasionally ornamented 
the surface of the extensive bog. At length, to complete his 
perplexity, he arrived at a place where the road divided into 
two. If there had been light to^nsult the relics of a finger- 
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-wsA therefore compelled, like a knight-errant of old, to trust 
to the sagadtj of his horse, which, without any demur, chose 
the left-huid path, and seemed to proceed at a somewhat livelier 
pace than before^ affording thereby a hope that he knew he was 
drawing near to his quarters for the evening. This hope, 
however, was not speedily accomplished, and Mtamering, whose 
impatience made evezy furlong seem three, began to thmk that 
Kippletringan was actually retreating before him in proportion 
to his advance. 

It was now veiy cloudy, although the stars from time to time 
shed a twinkling and uncertain light. Hitherto nothing had 
broken the silence around him but the deep ciy of the bog- 
blitter, or bull-of-the-bog, a laige species of bittern, and the 
sighs of the wind as it passed along the dreary morass. To 
these was now joined the distant roar of the ocean, towards 
which the traveUer seemed to be fast approaching. This was 
no drcumstance to make his mind easy. Many of the roads in 
that countiy lay along the sea-beach, and were liable to be 
flooded by the tides, which rise with great height, and advance 
with extreme rapidity. Others were intersected with creeks 
and small inlets, which it was only safe to pass at particular 
times of the tide. Neither circumstance would have suited a 
dark night, a fatigued horse, and a traveller ignorant of his 
road. Mannering resolved, therefore^ definitively to halt for 
the night at the first inhabited place, however poor, he might 
chance to reach, unless he could procure a guide to this unlucky 
village of Kippletringan. 

A miserable hut gave him an opportunity to execute his 
purpose. He found out the door witii no small difficulty, and 
for some time knocked without producing any other answer 
than a duet between a female and a cuzMiog, the latter yelping 
as if he would have barked his heart out, the other screaming 
in chorus. By degrees the human tones predominated; but 
the angry bark of the cur being at the instant changed into a 
howl, it is probable something more than fair strength of lungs 
had contributed to the ascendency. 

'Sorrow be in your thrapple thenl' these were the first 
articulate words, 'wiU ye no let me hear what the man wants, 
wi' your yaffingT 

'Am I far from Kippletringan, good dame 9' 

' Frae Kippletringan ! I ! ' in an exalted tone of wonder, which 
we can but faintly express by three points of admiration. ' Ow, 
man I ye should hae hadden eassel to Kippletringan; ye maun 
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gae back as far m thd whaap, and haud the irfaaap till ye 
ooine to BaUenloan, and then-^^^^^^' 

'This will never do^ good dame ! mv hone is almost quite 
knocked up ; can you not give me a nignt'a lodgings 1' 

'Troth can I noj I am a lone woman, folr James he's awa to 
Dromshourlooh Fair with the year-aulds, and I dauma for my 
life open the door to ony o' your gang-thereout sort o' bodies.' 

' But what must I do then, good dune 9 for I can't sleep here 
upon the road all night.' 

' Trothf I kenna, unless ye like to gae down and speer for 
quarters at the Place. I'se wanaut they'll tak ye in, whether 
ye be gentle or semple.' 

'Simple enough, to be wandering here at sueh a time of 
night,' thought Mainnering) who was ignorant of the meaning 
of the phrase; 'buthowshall I get tot^ep^oce, as you oall itt' 

'Ye maun haud weasel by the end o' the loan, and take tent 
o' the jaw-hole.' 

' O, if ye get to eassel and wessel again, I am undone ! Is 
there nobody that oould guide me to this Placef I will pay 
him handsomely.' 

The word pay operated like magic. 'Jock, ye villain,' 
exclaimed the voice from the interior, 'are ye lying routing 
there, and a young gentleman seeking the way to l£e Plaoef 
Cfet up^ ye f ause loon, and show him the way down the muckle 
loaning. Hell show you the way, sir, and I'se waxmnt yell be 
weel put up; for they never turn awa naebody frae the door; 
and ye'U be come in the canny moment, I'm uiinking^ for the 
laird's servant — ^that's no to say his body-servant, but the 
helper like — ^rade express by this e'en to fetch the houdie, and 
he just staid the drinking o' twa pints o' tippenny to tell us 
how my leddy was ta'en wi' her pains«' 

'Perhaps,' said Mannering, 'at such a time a stranger's 
arrival might be inconvenient f 

' Hout^ na^ ye needna be blate about that ; th^r house is 
muckle eneugb^ and decking time's aye canty time.' 

By this time Jock had found his way into all the intricacies 
of a tattered doublet and more tattered pair of breeches, and 
sallied forth, a great white-headed, bare-legged, lubberly boy of 
twelve years old, so exhibited by the glimpse of a rush-light 
which his half-naked motiier held in such a manner as to get a 
peep at the stranger without greatly exposing herself to view 
in return. Jock moved on westward by the end of the house, 
leading Manneiing's horse by the bridle, and piloting with some 
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dexterity alom; the little path which bordered the formidable 
jaw-hol4 wh^ yicinity t^Btnuiger ^ m^e sensible of by 
means of more organs than one. His gmde then dragged the 
weary hack along a broken and stony cart-track, next over a 
ploughed field, then broke down a slap, as he called it, in a 
drynstone fence, and lugged the imresisting animal through the 
breach, about a rood of the simple masonry giving way in the 
splutter with which he passed. Finally, he led the way through 
a wicket into something which had still the air of an avenue, 
though many of the trees were felled. The roar of the ocean 
was now near and fuU, and the moon, which began to make her 
appearance, gleamed on a turreted and apparmtly a ruined 
mansion of considerable extent. Mannering fixed his eyes upon 
it with a disconsolate sensation. 

'Why, my little fellow,' he said, 'this is a ruin, not a 
house)' 

'Ah, but the lairds lived there langsyne; that's £Uajigowan 
Auld Plaoe. There's a hantle bogles about it ; but ye needna 
be feared, I never saw ony mysell, and we're just at the door 
o' the New Place.' 

Aoocndin^y, leaving the mins on the rights a few steps 
brought the traveller in front of a modem house of moderate 
siae^ at which his guide rapped with great importance. Manner- 
ing tdd his eireumstanees to the servant ; and the gentleman 
of the hous^ who heard his tale from the psrlour, stepped 
forward and welcomed the stnuoger hospitably to Ellangowan. 
The boy, made happy with balf-a-crown, was dismissed to his 
cottage, the weary Ivorse was conducted to astall, and Mannering 
found himself in a few minutes seated by a comfortable supper, 
for which his eold ride gave him a hearty appetite. 



CHAPTER n 



Comes ■!« ennkiiig in. 
And eote m« from the best of all mj Und 
A huat half-moon- a monstroiia oanUe, out. 

JHinfy/T., PartL 

Ths oompany in thd parlour at EUangowaa oonsiBted of the 
Laiid and a sort of person who might be tiie Tillage achoobnaster, 
or perhaps the minister'a aasifltant; his appeannce was too 
shabby to indicate the minister, considering he was on a iisit 
to the Laird. 

The Liaird himself was one of those seccmd-rBte sort of 
persons that are to be found frequently in rural situatioiis. 
Fielding has described one class as feroi ccmtumere naU; but 
the lore of field-sports indicates a certain activity of mind, 
which had forsaken Mr. Bertram, if ever he possessed it. A 
good-humoured listlessness of countenance foimed the only re- 
markable expression of his features, although they were rather 
handsome thaan otherwise. In fact, his physiognomy indicated 
the inanity of character which pervaded his life. I will give 
the reader some insight into his state and convenation before 
he has finished a long lecture to Mannering upon the propriety 
and comfort of wrapping his stirrup-irons round with a wisp of 
straw when he had occasion to ride in a dull evening. 

Godfrey Bertram of Ellangowan succeeded to a long pedigree 
and a short rent-roU, like many lairds of that period. His 
list of forefathers ascended so high that they were lost in 
the barbarous ages of (Jalwegian independence, so that his 
genealogical tree, besides the Christian and crusading names 
of Godfreys, and Gilberts, and Dennises, and Rolands without 
end, bore heathen fruit of yet daiker ages — ^Arths, and Knartha, 
and Donagilds, and Hanlons. In |rut£^ they had been formerly 
the stormy chiefs of a desert bJb extensive domain, and the 
heads of a numerous tribe caUedlMac-Dingawaie, though they 



afterwards adopted the Norman 



surname of Bertram. They 
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had made war, ndcied rebellions, been defeated, beheaded, and 
hanged, as became a family of importance, for many centuries. 
But they had gradually lost ground in the world, and, from 
being themselyes the heads of treason and traitorous con- 
spiracies, the Bertrams, or Mac-Dingawaies, of Ellangowan had 
sunk into subordinate accomplices. Their most fatal exhibitions 
in this capacity took place in the seventeenth century, when 
the foul fiend possessed them with a spirit of contradiction, 
which uniformly involyed them in controversy with the ruling 
powers. They reversed the conduct of the celebrated Vicar of 
Bray, and adhered as tenaciously to the weaker side as that 
worthy divine to the stronger. And truly, like him, they had 
their reward. 

Allan Bertram of Ellangowan, who flourished tempore Ccurcli 
primt, was, says my authority. Sir Robert Douglas, in his Scot- 
tish Baronage (see the title ^Ellangowan'), 'a steady loyalist, 
and full of zeal for the cause of His Sacred Majesty, in which 
he united with the great Marquis of Montrose and other truly 
zealous and honourable patriots, and sustained great losses in 
that behalf. He had the honour of knighthood conferred upon 
him by His Most Sacred Majesty, and was sequestrated as a 
malignant by the parliament^ 1642, and afterwards as a resolu- 
tioner in the year 1648.' These two cross-grained epithets 
of malignant and resolutioner cost poor Sir Mkn one half of 
the family estate. His son Dennis Bertram married a daughter 
of an eminent fanatic who had a seat in the coimcil of state, 
and saved by that union the remainder of the family property. 
But, as ill chance would have it, he became enamoured of the 
lady's principles as well as of her charms, and my author gives 
him this character: 'He was a man of eminent parts and 
resolution, for which reason he was chosen by the western 
counties one of the committee of noblemen and gentlemen to 
report their griefs to the privy council of Charles II. anent the 
coming in of the Highland host in 1678.' For undertaking 
this patriotic task he underwent a fine, to pay which he was 
obliged to mortgage half of the remaining moiety of his paternal 
property. This loss he might have recovered by dint oi severe 
economy, but on the breaking out of Argyle's rebellion Dennis 
Bertram was again suspected by government^ apprehended, 
sent to Dunnotar Castle on the coast of the Meams, and there 
broke his neck in an attempt to escape from a subterranean 
habitation called the Whigs' Vault, in which he was confined 
with some eighty of the same persuasion. The apprizer there- 
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tore (aa the holder of a mort^Bge was then ealled) entered 
upon potseflsioQ, and, in the lnoguage oi HotspuTi 'ceune me 
cranking in,' and mt the familj out of anoU^er momtroue 
cantle of their remaining property. 

Donohoe Bertram, with somewhat of an Iriah name and aome' 
what of an Iriah temp^i aucceeded to the diminiahed property 
of EUangowan. He tornad out of doors the Sev. Aaron Mao- 
briar, hia mother's ehaplain (it is aaid th^ quarrelled about the 
flood graoea of a milkmaid) ; dmnk himaelf daily drunk with 
brimming bealtha to tibe king^ eounoil, and bishops ; held oigiea 
with the lAird of Lagg, Theophilua Oglethoipe^ and Sir Jamea 
Tuma: ; and lastly, took his grey geldmg and joined dayera at 
Killiecrankie. At the skirmish of Dunkeld, 1689, he was shot 
dead by a Cameronian with a silver button (being supposed to 
have {Ntpof from the Eyil One against lead and steel), and his 
grave ia still called the Wii^ed lAird'a Lair. 

His son Lewia had more prudence than seems usually to 
have belonged to the family. He nursed what property was 
yet left to him ; for Donohoe'a exceaaea^ aa well aa finea and 
forfeiturea, had made another inroad upon the estate. And 
although even he did not escape the fatality which induced the 
Lairda (rf EUangowan to interfere with politiea, he had yet the 
prudenoe, ere he went out wiUi Lord Kenmore in 1715, to oonvey 
hiB estate to trustees, in order to party pains and penaltiea 
in case the Earl <^ Mar could not put down the Protestant 
succession. But ScyUa and Charybdia*-a word to the wise — 
he only saved his estate at expense of a lawsuit, which again 
subdivided the family property. He was, however, a man of 
resolution. He sold part of the lands, evacuated the old castle, 
where the family lived in their decadence aa a mouse (said an 
dd fanner) Uvea under a firiot. Pulling down part ci these 
venerable ruins, he built with the atones a narrow house of 
three stories high« with a front like a grenadier's cap, having 
in the very centre a round window like the single eye of a 
Cyclops, two windows on each side, and a do<Mr in the middle, 
leading to a parlour and withdrawing-room full of aU manner 
of croas lights. 

This was the New Place of EUai^wan, in whldi we left our 
hero, better amused perhaps than our readers, and to this Lewis 
Bertoam retreated, full of projects for re-establishing the prosper- 
ity ci his family. He toA. some land into his own hand, rented 
wome from neighbouring proprietors, bought and sold Highland 
cattle mid Cheviot sheep, rode to fairs and tryats, fought hard 
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bargains, and held nacesaitj at the staff's end as well as he 
might. But what he gamed in purse he lost in honour, for such 
agrioultuml and oommeroi&l negotiations were very ill looked 
upon bj his brother lairds, who minded nothing but oook-figbt- 
ing, hunting, coursing, and horse-racing, with now and then the 
alternative of a desperate duel. The ocaupatioDS which he fol- 
lowed encroached, in their opiniout upcm the article of Elian- 
gowan's gently, and he found it necessary gradually to estrange 
himself firom their society, and sink into what was then a very 
ambiguous character, a gentleman brmer. In the midst of 
his schemes death claimed his tribute, and the scanty remains 
of a lai^ge property descended upoa Godfrey Bertram, the pre- 
sent possessor, his only son. 

The danger of the father's speculationa was socm seen. 
Deprived of Laird Lewis's personal and active superintendence, 
all his undertakings miscarried, and became either abortive <Hr 
perilous. Without a single spark of energy to meet or repel 
these misfortunes, Godfrey put bis faith in the activity of 
another. He kept neither hvmters nor hounds, nor any other 
southern pielimmarles to ruin ; but, m has been observed of 
his countiymen, he kept a man of business, who answered the 
purpose equally well. Under this gentleman's supervision small 
debts grew into large^ interest were accumulated upon capitals, 
movable bonds became heritable^ and law charges were heaped 
upon all ; though EUangowan possessed so little the spirit of a 
litigant tibat he was on two occasions ckargtd to make payment of 
the expeiu^ of a long lawsuit^ although he had never before heard 
that he had such cases in court Meanwhile his neighbours pre- 
dicted his final ruin. Those of the higher rank, with some mjJig- 
nity, accounted him already a degraded brother. The lower 
classes, seeing nothing enviable in his situation, marked his 
embannssmenU with more ccKX^passion. He was even a kind <rf 
favourite with them, and upon the division of a ocunmon, or the 
holding of a black-fishing or poaching court, or any similar ocea- 
sion when they conceived theinselves oppressed by the gentry,they 
were in the habit of saying to each other, ' Ah, if Blangowan, 
honest man, had his am that his forbears had afore him, he wadna 
see the puir folk trodden down this gait' Meanwhile, this 
general good opinion never prevented their taking the advantage 
of him on all possible occasions, turning their cattle into his parbs, 
stealing his wood, shooting his game, and so forth, 'for the Laird, 
honest man, hell never find it ; he never minds what a puir 
body does.' Pedlars, gipsies, tinkers, vagrants of all desorip- 
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tioDB, roosted about hia oathooaeSi or haiboored in his 
kitchen; and the Laird, whoiras ' nae nice body/ but a thorough 
gossip, like most weak men, found recompense for his hospitality 
in the pleasure of questioning them on the news of the countiy 
side. 

A droomstsnce arrested Ellangowan's p rogr o as on the high- 
road to ruin. This was his mairiage wiUi a lady who had a 
portion of about four thousand pounds. Nobody in the 
neighbouihood could oonceiye why she married him and 
endowed him with her wealth, unless because he had a tall, 
handsome figure, a good set of features, a genteel address, and 
the most perfect good-humour. It might be some additional con- 
nderation, that she was herself at the reflecting age of twenty- 
eight, and had no near relations to control her actions or choice. 

It was in this lady's behalf (confined for the first time after 
her marriage) that the speedy and actiTe express, mentioned by 
the old dame of the cottage, had been despatched to Kipple- 
tringan on the night of Mannering's arrival. 

'niough we have said so much of the Laird himself, it still 
remains that we make the reader in some degree acquainted 
with his companion. This was Abel Ssmpson, commonly called, 
from his occupation as a pedagogue. Dominie Sampson. He 
was of low birth, but haying eyinced, even from his cradle, an 
uncommon seriousaess of disposition, the poor parents were 
encouraged to hope that their bairn, as they expressed it^ 
'might wag his pow in a pulpit yet.' With an ambitious view 
to such a consummation, tiiey pinched and pared, rose early and 
lay down late, ate dry bread and drank cold water, to secure to 
Abel the means of learning. Meantime, hia tall, ungainly 
figure, his taciturn and graye manners, and some grotesque 
habits of swinging his limbs and screwing his yisage while 
reciting his task, made poor Sampson the ridicule of all his 
school-companions. The same qualities secured him at Glasgow 
College a plentiful share of the same sort of notice. Half the 
youthful mob of ' the yards ' used to assemble regularly to see 
Dominie Sampson (for he had already attained that honourable 
title) descend the stairs from the Greek class, with his lexicon 
under his arm, his long misshapen legs sprawling abroad, and 
keeping awkward time to the play of his immense shoulder- 
blades, as they raised and depresled the loose and threadbare 
black coat which was his constai t and only wear. When he 
spoke^ the efforts of the professoi 
he was) were totally inadequate to 
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laughter of the stadenta, and sometimeB even to r opr oBB his 
own. The long, sallow yiaage, the goggle eyes, the hnge under- 
jaw, which appeared not to open and shut by an act of 
volition, but to be dropped and hoisted np again by some 
oomplicated machineiy within the inner man, tiie haiiah and 
dissonant voice, and the screech-owl notes to which it was 
exalted when he was exhorted to pronounce more distinctly, — 
all added fresh subject for mirth to the torn cloak and shattered 
shoe, which have afforded legitimate subjects of raillery against 
the poor scholar from Juvenal's time downward. It was never 
known that Sampson either exhibited irritabilily at this ill 
usage, or made the least attempt to retort upon his tormentors. 
He slunk from college by the most secret paths he could dis- 
cover, and plunged himself into his miserable lodging, where^ 
for eighteen-pence Srweek, he was allowed the benefit of a straw 
mattress, and, if his landlady was in good humour, permission 
to study his task by her fire. Underidl these disadvantages, he 
obtained a competent knowledge of Greek and Latin, and some 
acquaintance with the sciences. 

In progress of time, Abel Sampson, probationer of divinity, 
was admitted to the privileges of a preacher. But^ alas I partly 
from his own bashfulness, putly owing to a strong andobvious dis- 
position to risibility which pervaded the congregation upon his 
first attempt^ he became totally incapable of proceeding in hia 
intended discourse, gasped, grinned, hideously rolled his eyes 
till the congregation thought them flying out of his head, shut 
the Bible, stumbled down the pulpit-stairs, trampUng upon the 
old women who generaUy take their station there, and was ever 
after designated as a 'stickit minister.' And thus he wandered 
back to hiB own country, with blighted hopes and prospects, to 
share the poverty of his parents. As he had neither friend nor 
confidant^ hardly even an acquaintance, no one had the means 
of observing closely how Dominie Sampson bore a disappoint- 
ment which supplied the whole town with a week's sport. It 
would be endless even to mention the numerous jokes to which 
it gave birth, from a ballad called 'Sampson's Riddle,' written 
upon the subject by a smart young student of humanity, to the 
sly hope of the Principal that the fugitive had not^ in imitation 
of his mighty namesake, taken the college gates along with him 
in his retreat. 

To all appearance, the equanimity of Sampscm was unshaken. 
He sought to assist his parents by teaching a school, and soon 
had plenty of scholars, but very few fees. In fact, he taught 
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the BOM of Umnum for wh«t th^y ohoeo to gi^v hiai, iiid the 
poor for DOthhig ; «ad,tothoih«noof thofcniier bettemdusn, 
the pedagogue's gMos nerer equalled thoee of ft ikilfnl ploq^ 
man* He wxote^ howefer» e good hand, and added awnethtng 
to hie pittaiioe by eopying aoooanta and writing letters Im 
EllangowaiL By degnes^ the Latrdt who waa much eatmiged 
from general aoe£ot7» beoame partial to thai of Dominie Sampaon. 
CottTeraatioiL it ia trae^ waa out of the queetion, but the Dominie 
waaa0oodIMener»ai»d ■tiiredtheftrewithaomeaddrem. He 
attempted eren to ennff the eandleii^ but waa unauiniiiiful, and 
relinqttiahed that ambitioaa poat of oonrteay after haying twiee 
raduoed the pariour to total darkneaa. Bo bia oitilitie^ there- 
after, were oonfined to taking off hia glaaa of ale in esaotly the 
same *«ri^f i u k^ meaauie witii the Lafad^ ^»<^ in uttering certain 
indistinct mnimuia of aequiesoenee sit theeonduaioii el the long 
and winding stories of EUangowan. 

On one of these necaainnii, he presented lor the first time to 
Mannering hia taU, gaunt, awkwardy bony fignm^ attiiud in a 
threadbare suit of black, with a ookinred handkerchief, not orer 
dean, about hia sinewy, semggy neck, and hk nether penKm 
aimyed in grey breeohes^ dark-blue stockings, okmted shoesi 
ft pii small copper buckles. 

Such is a brief outline of the Iitcs and f ortunea of those two 
persons in whose fociety Mannering now lonad himself oomf ortr 
ably seated. 



CHAPTER m 

Do not the hut'ries of all ages 
Relate miracoloiu presages 
Of strange tans in the world's affairs. 
Foreseen by astrologen, soothsayers, 
Chaldeans, learned genethliacs, 
And some that have writ almanacks t 

Eudibnu. 

Thb oirouiDfttanoes of the landlady -were pleftddd to Mannering, 
finti aa an apology for her not appearing to weloome her guest, 
and for those defioienoies in his entertainment whioh her atten^ 
tion might have supplied, and then m an excuse for pressing 
an extra bottle of good wine. 

' I eannot weel sleep,' said the Laird, with the anxious feel- 
ings of a father in such a predicomenti * till I hear she's gotten 
ower with it; and if you» siri are not very sleepery, and would 
do me and the Dominie the h<ttiour to sit up wi' us, I am sure 
we shall not detain jou very late« Luckie Howatson is very 
expeditious. There was anoe a lass that was in that way; she 
did not live far from hereabouts— ye needna shake your head 
and groan, Dominie ; I am sure the kirk dues were a' weel paid, 
and what oan man do mairl — it was laid till her ere she had a 
sark ower her head ; and the man that she since wadded does 
not think her a pin the waur for the misfortune. They live, 
Mr« Mannering^ by the shorenaide at Annan, and a mair decent, 
orderly couple, with six as fine bairns as ye would wish to see 
plash in a fudt-water dub ; and little curlie Gkidfrey- — that's the 
eldesti the oome o' will, as I may say^-^he's on board an excise 
yacht* I hae a cousin at the board of excise ; that's Commis- 
sioner Bertram; he got his commissionership in the great contest 
for the county, that ye must have heard of, for it was appealed 
to the House of Commons* Now I should have voted there for 
the Laird of Balruddery ; but ye see my father was a Jacobite, 
and out with Eezunore!, so he never took the oaths ; and I ken 
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not weel how it was, but all that I oould do and saj, they keepit 
me off the roll, though my agent, that had a vote upon my estate, 
ranked as a good vote for auld Sir Thomas Kittlecourt. But^ 
to return to what I was saying, Luokie Howatson is very expedi- 
tious, for this lass ' 

Here the desultory and long-winded nanatiye of the Laird 
was interrupted by the voice of some one ascending the stairs 
from the kitchen story, and singing at full pitch of voice. The 
high notes were too shrill for a man, the low seemed too deep 
for a woman. The words, as far as Mannering oould diBtingiiifth 
them, seemed to run thus : 

Gazmy moment, lucky fit 1 

Is the lady lighter yet f 

Be it lad, or be it lasa, 

Sign wi' cross and sain wi' mass. 

' It's Meg Merrilies, the gipsy, as sure as I am a sinner,' said 
Mr. Bertram. The Dominie groaned deeply, imcrossed his legs, 
drew in the huge splay foot which his former posture had ex- 
tended, placed it perpendicularly, and stretched the other limb 
over it instead, puffing out between whiles huge volumes of 
tobacco smoke. 'What needs ye groan, Dominiet I am sure 
Meg's Bangs do nae ill.' 

' Nor good neither,' answered Dominie Sampson, in a voice 
whose untuneable harshneas corresponded with the awkward- 
ness of his figure. They were the first words which Mannering 
had heard him speak ; and as he had been watching with some 
curiosity when this eating, drinking, moving, and smoking 
automaton would perform the part of speeJdng, he was a good 
deal diverted with the harsh timber tones w£ach issued from 
him. But at this moment the door opened, and Meg Merrilies 
entered. 

Her appearance made Mannering start She was full six 
feet high, wore a man's great^soat over the rest of her dress, 
had in her hand a goodly sloethom cudgel, and in all points of 
equipment, except her petticoats, seemed rather masculine than 
feminine. Her dark elf-locks i^ot out like the snakes of the 
goigon between an old-feushioned bonnet called a bongraoe, 
heightening the singular effdct of her strong and weather-beaten 
features, which they partly shadowed, while her eye had a wild 
roll that indicated something like real or afiected insanity. 

' Aweel, EUangowan,' she said, * wad it no hae been a bonnie 
things an the leddy had been brought to bed, and me at the fair 
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o' Drumahourlooh, no kemung, nor dreaming a word about itf 
Wba was to hae keepit awa the worrieoowBy I trow t Ay, and 
the elves and gyre-carlings £rae the bonnie bfldm, grace be wi' itf 
Ay, or said Saint Colme's charm for its sake, the deart' And 
without waitiDg an aoawer she began to ODg- 

' Trefoil, verrain, John's-wort, dill. 
Hinders witches of their will ; 
Weel is them, that weel may 
Fast upon St Andrew's day« 

' Saint Bride and her brat. 
Saint Colme and his cat, 
Saint Michael and his spear. 
Keep the house ftae reiz and wear.' 

This chann she sung to a wild tune, in a high and shrill yoice, 
and, cutting three capeis with such strength and agility as 
almost to touch the roof of the room, concluded^ ' ibid now, 
Laird, will ye no order me a tass o' brandy t ' 

< That you shall have, Meg. Sit down yont there at the 
door and tell us what news ye have heard at the fair o' 
Drumshourloch.' 

'Troth, Laird, and there was muckle want o' you, and the 
like o' you; for there was a whin bonnie lasses there, forbye 
mysell, and deil ane to gie them hansels.' 

'Weel, Meg^ and how mony gipsies were sent to the 
tolboothr 

' Troth, but three, Laird, for there were nae mair in the fair, 
bye mysell, as I said before, and I e'en gae them leg-bail, for 
there's nae ease in dealing wi' quarrelsome fowk. And there's 
Dunbog has warned the Bed Rotten and John Young aff his 
grundch-— black be his castl he's nae gentleman, nor drap's 
bluid o' gentleman, wad grudge twa gangrel puir bodies the 
shelter o' a waste house, and t^e thrisUes by the roadside for 
a bit cuddy, and the bits o' rotten birk to boil their drap 
parritch wi'. Weel, there's Ane abune a' ; but well see if the 
red cock craw not in his bonnie barn-yard ae morning before 
day-dawing.' 

' Hush 1 Meg, hush 1 hush 1 that's not safe talk.' 

' What does she mean t ' said Mannering to Sampson, in an 
undertone. 

' Fire-raising,' answered the laconic Dominie. 

' Who, or what is she, in the name of wonder t ' 

'Harlot^ thief, witch, and gipsy,' answered Sampson again. 
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' tioth, Laitd,' oontinued M«g, during this by-talk, * it's 
but to th« lik« o' yoa ana can open their heart; ye see, ther 
say Dunbog Is nae mair a gentleman than the blunker that^i 
biggit the bonnie house down in the howm. But the like o' 
you, Laiid, that's a real gentleman for sae mony hundind years, 
and never bunds puir fowk aff your grand as if they were mad 
tykes, nane o' our fowk wad stir your gear if ye had as mony 
capons as there's leaves on the tiysting-tree. And now some o' 
ye maun lay down your watoh, aiid tiJl me the very minute o' 
the hour the wean's bom, an 111 spae its fortune.' 

' Ay, but, Meg, we shall not want your assistance, for here's 
a student from Oxford that kens much better than you how to 
spae its fortune ; he does it by the stars.' 

'Certainly, sir,' said Mannering, entering into the simple 
humour of his landlord, ' I wUl calculate his nativity aooording 
to the rule of the " triplicities," as recommended by Pythagona, 
Hippocrates, Diooles, and Avicenna. Or I will begin ab hara 
quutumU^ as Hsdy, Messahala, Ganwehis, and Guido Bonatua 
have recommended.' 

One of Sampson's great recommendations to the favour of 
Mr. Bertram was, that he never detected the most gross attempt 
at imposition, so that the Laird, whose humble efforts at jocular- 
ity were chiefly confined to what were then called h%te$ and 
banuj since denominated hoaxe$ and quizu$^ had the fairest 
possible subject of wit in the imsuspecting Dominie. It is 
true, he never laughed, or joined in Uie laugh which his own 
simplicity afforded — ^nay, it is said, he never laughed but once 
in his life, and on that memorable occasion his landlady mis- 
carried, partly through surprise at the event itself, and partly 
from tenor at the hideous grimaces which attended this unusual 
cachinnation. The only efi^ect which the discovery of such 
impositions produced upon this saturnine personage was, to 
extort an ejaculation di 'Prodigious!' or 'Very focetious!' 
pronounced syUabioUly, but without moving a muscle of his 
o¥m countenance. 

On the present occasion, he turned a gaunt and ehastly stare 
upon the youthful astrologer, and seemed to doubt if he- had 
rightly understood his answer to his patron. 

' I am afraid, sir,' said Mannering, turning towards him, ' you 
may be one of those unhappy pirsons who, their dim eyes 
being unable to penetrate the starry spheres, and to discern 
therein the decrees of heaven at J distance, have their hearts 
barred against conviction by prcju(ioe and misprision.' 
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'Truly,' said Sampson, 'I opme with Sir laaao Newton, 
Knight^ and umwhile master of his Majesty's mint^ that the 
(pretended) science of astrology is altogether vain, frivolous, and 
unsatisfactory/ And here he reposed his oracular jaws. 

' Really,' resumed the traveller, 'I am soiry to see a gentleman 
of your learning and gravity labouring under such strange blind- 
ness and delusion. Will you place &e brief, the modem, and, 
as I may say, the vernacular name of Isaac Newton in opposi- 
tion to the grave and sonorous authorities of Dariot, Bonatus, 
Ptolemy, Haly, Ezler, Dieterich, Naibod, Harfurt» Zael, 
Tannstetter, Agrippa, Duretus, Maginus, Oxigan, and Aigolif 
Do not Christians and Heathens, and Jews and Gentiles, and 
poets and philosophers, imite in allowing the starry influences f ' 

' CommvnU error — ^it b a general mistake,' answered the 
inflexible Dominie Sampson. 

' Not so^' replied the young Englishman ; Mt is a general and 
well-groimded belief.' 

' It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and coeenerB,' said 
Sampson. 

^AbuauB non toUit tttum. — The abuse of anything doth not 
abrogate the lawful use thereof.' 

During this discussion Ellangowan was somewhat like a 
woodcock caught in his own springe. He turned his face 
alternately from the one spokesman to the other, and began, 
from the gravity with which Mannering plied his adversary, 
and the learning which he displayed in l£e controversy, to give 
him credit for being half serious. As for Meg, she fixed her 
bewildered eyes upon the astrologer, overpowered by a jargon 
more mysterious than her own. 

Maimering pressed his advantage, and ran over all the hard 
terms of art which a tenacious memory supplied, and which, 
from circumstances hereafter to be noticed, had becni familiar to 
him in early youth. 

Signs and planets, in aspects sextile, quartile, trine, conjoined, 
or opposite; houses of heaven, with their cusps, hours, and 
minutes; almuten, almochoden, anahibason, catahibazon; a 
thousand terms of equal sound and significance, poured thick 
and threefold upon tiie imshrinking Dominie, whose stubborn 
incredulity bore him out against the pelting of this pitOess 
storm. 

At length the joyful annunciation that the lady had pre- 
sented her husband with a fine boy, and was (of course) as well 
as could be expected, broke off this intercourse. Mr. Bertram 

V 2 
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hastened to the lady^ apartment^ Meg Merrilies descended to 
the kitchen to secure her share of the groaning malt and the 
' ken-no/ * and Mannering, after looking at his watch, and noting 
with great exactness the hour and minute of the birth, requested, 
with becoming grayit j, that the Dominie would conduct him to 
some place where he might have a view of the heayenly bodies. 

The schoolmaster, without further answer, rose and threw 
open a door half sashed with glass, which led to an old-fashioned 
terrace-walk behind the modem house, oommunicatmg with the 
platform on which the ruins of the ancient castle were situated. 
The wind had arisen, and swept before it the clouds which had 
formerly obscured the skj. The moon was high, and at the full, 
and all the lesser satellites of heaven shone forth in cloudless 
effulgence. The scene which their light presented to Mannering 
was in the highest degree unexpected and striking. 

We have observed, that in the latter part of his journey our 
traveller approached the sea-shore, without being aware how 
nearly. He now perceived that the ruins of Ellangowan Castle 
were situated upon a promontory, or projection of rock, which 
formed one side of a small and placid bay on the seanshore. 
The modem mansion was placed lower, though closely adjoining, 
and the ground behind it descended to the sea by a small 
swelling green bank, divided into levels by natural terraces, on 
which grew some old trees, and terminating upon the white 
sand. The other side of the bay, opposite to the old castle, 
was a sloping and varied promontory, covered chiefly with 
copsewood, which on that favoured coast grows almost within 
water-mark. A fisherman's cottage peeped from among the 
trees. Even at this dead hour of night there were lights 
moving upon the shore, probably occasioned by the unloading 
a smuggling lugger from the Isle of Man which was lying in 
the bay. On the light from the sashed door of the house being 
observed, a halloo from the vessel of ' Ware hawk ! Douse the 
glim ! ' alarmed those who were on shore, and the lights in- 
stantly disappeared. 

It was one hour after midnight, and the prospect around was 
lovely. The grey old towers of the ruin, partly entire, partly 
broken, here bearing the rusty weather«tains of ages, and there 
partially mantled with ivy, stretched along the veige of the 
dark rock which rose on Mannering's right hand. In his front 
was the quiet bay, whose little waves, ci sping and sparkling to 
the moonbeams, rolled successively alon| its surface, and daidied 

* See Note 1. 
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with a Boft and murmtiring ripple against the ailTeiy beach. 
To the left the woods adyanoea far into the ocean, waring in 
the moonlight along ground of an undulating and varied form, 
and presenting those varieties of light and shade, and that 
interesting combination of glade and thicket^ upon which the 
eye delights to rest, channed with what it sees, jet curious to 
pierce still deeper into the intricacies of the woodland scenery. 
Above rolled the planets, each, by its own liquid orbit of light, 
distinguished from the inferior or more distant stars. So 
strangely can imagination deceive even those by whose volition 
it has been excited, that Mannering, while gazing upon these 
brilliant bodies, was half inclined to believe in the influence 
ascribed to them by superstition over human events. But 
Mannering was a youthful lover, and might perhaps be influ- 
enced by tibe feelings soexquisitely expressed bya modem poet : — 

Fcfr fable is Lore's world, his home, hia birthplaee : 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays, and talimnan«, 

And spirits, and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible fonns of ancient poets, 

The fiuT humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty. 

That had tiieir hannts in dale, or pmy moimtain, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wst'iy depths---all these have vsnish'd ; 

They live no longor m the fiuth of reason 1 

Bnt still the he^ doth need a langnage, still 

Doth the old instinct brinff back the <Md names. 

And to yon starry world tney now are gone. 

Sjpmts or gods, uiat used to share this eartn 

With man as with their friend, and to the lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 

Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 

And Yentts who brings everything tnat's fair. 

Such musings soon gave way toothers. 'Alas I 'he muttered, 
'my good old tutor, who used to enter so deep into the contro- 
versy between Heydon and Chamber on the subject of astrology, 
he would have looked upon the scene with other eyes, and 
would have seriously endeavoured to discover from the respective 
positions of these luminaries their probable efiects on the destiny 
of the new-bom infant^ as if the courses or emanations of the 
stars superseded, or at least were co-ordinate with. Divine 
Providence. Well, rest be with him I he instilled into me 
enough of knowledge for erecting a scheme of nativity, and 
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therefore will I pres^itly go about it.' So sayingi and haying 
noted the position of the principal planetary bodies, Guy Man- 
nering returned to the house. Tlie Laird met him in the 
parlour, and, acquainting him with great glee that the boy was 
a fine healthy litde fellow, seemed rather disposed to press fiuther 
conyiviality. He admitted, however, Manneiing's plea of weari- 
ness, and, conducting him to his sleeping apartment^ left him to 
repose for the evening. 



CHAPTER IV 

Come and see ! trust thine own eyes. 
A fearful sign stands in the honse of life, 
An enemy ; a fiend larks doee behind 
The radiance of thy planet. be warned I 

GOLXBIDOE, ftim, SOHILLBB. 

The belief in astrology was almost uniyersal in the middle 
of the seventeenth century; it began to waver and become 
doubtful towards the close of that period, and in the b^inning 
of the eighteenth the art fell into general disrepute, and even 
under general ridicule. Yet it stiU retained many partizans 
even in the seats of learning. Grave and studious men were 
loth to reUnquish the calculations which had early become the 
principal objects of their studies, and felt reluctant to descend 
from tiie predominating height to which a supposed insight into 
futurity, by the power of consulting abstract influences and 
oonjunctionB, had exalted them over the rest of mankind. 

Among those who ohenBhed thk imagmary privilege with 
undoubting faith was an old deigyman with whom Mannering 
was placed during his youth. He wasted his eyes in observing 
the stars, and his brains in calculations upon their various com- 
binations. His pupil, in early youth, naturally caught some 
portion of his enthusiasm, and laboured for a time to make 
himself master of the technical process of astrological research ; 
so that^ before he became convinced of its absurdity, William 
Lilly himself would have allowed him 'a curious fancy and 
piercing judgment in resolving a question of nativity.' 

On the present occasion he arose as early in the morning as 
the shortness of Idie day permitted, and proceeded to calctdate 
the nativity of the young heir of Mlangowan. He undertook 
the task 9ecundviin artenif as well to keep up appearances as 
from a sort of curiosity to know whether he yet remem- 
bered, and could practise, the imaginary science. He accord- 
ingly erected his scheme, or figure of heaven, divided into 
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its twelve houses, placed the planets therein according to the 
ephemeris, and rectified their position to the hour and moment 
of the nativity. Without troubling our readers with the 
general prognostications which judicial astrology would have 
inferred from these circumstances, in this diagram there was 
one significator which pressed remarkably upon our astrologer's 
attention. Mars, having dignity in the cusp of the twelfth house, 
threatened captivity or sudden and violent death to the native ; 
and Mannering, having recourse to those further rules by which 
diviners pretend to ascertain the vehemency of this evil direc- 
tion, observed from the result that three periods would be par- 
ticularly hazardous — his fifth, his tenth, his twenty-first year. 

It was somewhat remarkable that Mannering had once before 
tried a similar piece of foolery at the instance of Sophia Wellwood, 
the young lady to whom he was attached, and that a similar 
conjimction of planetary influence threatened her with death 
or imprisonment in her thirty-ninth year. She was at this time 
eighteen ; so that, according to the result of the scheme in both 
cases, the same year threatened her with the same misfortune 
that was presaged to the native or infant whom that night had 
introduced into the world. Struck with this coincidence, Man- 
nering repeated his calculations ; and the result approximated 
the events predicted, until at length the same month, and day 
of the month, seemed assigned as the period of peril to both. 

It will be readily believed that, in mentioning this circum- 
stance, we lay no weight whatever upon the pretended informa- 
tion thus conveyed. But it often happens, such is our natural 
love for the marvellous, that we willingly contribute our own 
efforts to beguile our better judgments. Whether the coinci- 
dence which I have mentioned was really one of those singular 
chances which sometimes happen against all ordinary calcula- 
tions; or whether Mannering, bewildered amid the arithmetical 
labyrinth and technical jargon of astrology, had insensibly twico 
followed the same clue to guide him out of the maze; or 
whether his imagination, seduced by some point of apparent 
resemblance, lent its aid to make the similitude between the 
two operations more exactly accurate than it might otherwise 
have been, it is impossible to guess ; but the impression upon 
his mind that the results exactly corresponded was vividly 
and indelibly strong. 

He could not help feeling surprise at i coincidence so singular 
and imexpected. ' Does the devil mingl 



himself for our trifling with an art said 



in the dance, to avenge 
to be of magical origin t 
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Or is it possible, as Bacon and Sir Th<nnas Browne admits that 
there is some tnith in a sober and regulated astrology, and that 
the influence of the stars is not to be denied, though the due 
application of it bj the knaves who pretend to practise the art 
is greatly to be suspected t ' A moment's consideration of the 
subject induced him to dismiss this opinion as fantastical, and 
only sanctioned by those learned men either because they durst 
not at once shock the imiyersal prejudices of their age, or because 
they themselves were not altogether freed from the contagious 
influence of a prevailing superstition. Yet the result of his 
calculations in these two instances left so unpleasing an im- 
pression on his mind that, like Prospero, he mentally relinquished 
his art, and resolved, neither in jest nor earnest, ever again to 
practise judicial astrology. 

He hesitated a good deal what he should say to the Laird of 
EUangowan concerning the horoscope of his first-born ; and at 
length resolved plainly to tell him the judgment which he had 
formed, at the same time acquainting him with the futility of 
the rules of art on which he had proceeded. With this reso- 
lution he walked out upon the terrace. 

If the view of the scene around EUangowan had been pleasing 
by moonlight, it lost none of its beauty by the light of the 
morning sun. The land, even in the month of November, smiled 
under its influence. A steep but regular ascent led htnn the 
terrace to the neighhouring eminence, and conducted Mannering 
to the front of the old castle. It consisted of two massive round 
towers projecting deeply and darkly at the extreme angles of a 
curtain, or fiat irall, which united them, and thus protecting the 
main entrance, that opened through a lofty arch in the centre 
of the curtain into the inner court of the castle. The arms of 
the family, carved in freestone, frowned over the gateway, and 
the portal showed the spaces arranged by the architect for 
lowering the portcullis and raising ^e drawbridge. A rude 
farm-gate, made of young fir-trees nailed together, now formed 
the GHoly safeguard of this once formidable entrance. The es- 
planade in front of the castle conmianded a noble prospect. 

The dreary scene of desolation through which Mannering's 
road had lain on the preceding evening was excluded from the 
view by some rising ground, and the landscape showed a pleasing 
alternation of hill and dale, intersected by a river, which was in 
some places visible, and hidden in others, where it rolled betwixt 
deep and wooded banks. The spire of a church and the ap- 
pearance of some houses indicated the situation of a village at 
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the place where the stream had its junctioa with the ocean. 
The yalee seemed well cultivatedy the little indosaras into which 
they were divided skirting the bottom of the hills, and sometimes 
carrying their lines of straggling hedgerows a little way up the 
ascent. Aboye these were green pastures, toianted chiefly by 
herds of black cattle, then tibe staple comniodity of the country, 
whose distant low gave no unpleasing animation to the landscape. 
The remoter hills were of a sterner character, and, at still greater 
distance, swelled into monntAinB of dark heath, bordenng the 
horison with a screen which gave a defined and limited boundaiy 
to the cultiyated coimtry, and added at the same time the 
pleasing idea that it was sequestered and sohtary. The sea- 
coast, which Mannering now saw in its extent^ corresponded in 
variety and beauty with the inland view. Li some places it 
rose into tall rocks, frequently crowned with the ruins of old 
buildings, towers, or beacons, which, accoiding to tradition, 
were placed within sight of each other, that, in times of invasion 
or civil war, they might communicate by sigual for mutual 
defence and protection. Ellangowan Oastle was by far the most 
extensive and important of these ruins, and asserted from sise 
and situation the superiority which its founders were said once 
to have possessed among the chiefs and nobles of the district. 
In other places the shore was of a more gentle description, in- 
dented with small bays, where the land sloped smootUy down, 
or sent into the aea promontories covered with wood. 

A scene so different from what last night's journey had 
presaged produced a proportional effect upon Mannering. 
Beneath his eye lay the modem house-~an awkward mansion, 
indeed, in point of arehitecture, but well situated, and with a 
warm, pleasant exposure. 'How happily,' thought otir hero, 
' would life glide on in such a retirement I On the one hand, 
the striking remnants of ancient grandeur, with the secret 
consciousness of family pride which fiiey inspire ; on the other, 
enough of modem elegance and comfort to satisfy every moderate 
wish. Here then, and with thee, Sophia 1 ' 

We shall not pursue a lover's day-dream any farther. 
Mannering stood a minute with his arms folded, and then 
turned to the ruined castle. 

On entering the gateway, he found that the rude magnificence 
of the inner court amply corresponded with the grandeur of the 
exterior. On the one side ran a ran|fc of windows lofty and 
laige, divided by carved mullions of utone, which had once 
lighted the great hall of the castle; onlbhe cither were various 
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boildings of difTexent heights and dates, yet so united as to 
present to the eye a certain general effect of nnifonnity of 
front. The doors and windows were ornamented with projec- 
tions exhibiting rade specimens of sculpture and tiaoery, partly 
entire and partly broken down, partly covered by ivy and trailing 
plants, which grew luxuriantly among the ruins. That end of the 
court which faced the entrance had also been formerly dosed 
by a range of buildings ; but owing, it was said, to its haying 
been battered by the diips of the Parliament under Deane, 
during the long ciyil war, this part of the castle was much more 
ruinous than the rest^ and exhibited a great chasm, through which 
Mannering could observe the sea, and the little vessel (an armed 
lugger), which retained her station in the centre of the bay.* 
While Mannering was gazing round the ruins, he heard from 
the interior of an apartment on the left hand the voice of the 
gipsy he had seen on the preceding evening. He soon found 
an aperture through which he could observe her without being 
himself visible ; and could not help feeling that her figure, her 
employment, and her situation conveyed the exact impression 
of an ancient sibyl. 

She sate upon a broken comernstone in the angle of a paved 
apartment, part of which she had swept clean to afford a smooth 
space for the evolutions of her spindle. A strong sunbeam 
through a lofty and narrow window fell upon her wild dress and 
features, and afforded her light for her occupation ; the rest of 
the apartment was very gloomy. Equipt in a habit which 
mingled the national dress of the Scottish common people with 
something of an Eastern costume, she spun a thread drawn 
from wool of three differont colours, black, white, and grey, by 
assistance of those ancient implements of housewifery now 
ahnost banished from the land, the distaff and spindle. As she 
spun, she sung what seemed to be a charm. Mannering, after 
in vain attempting to make himself master of the exact words 
of her song, afterwards attempted the following paraphrase of 
whaty from a few intelligible phrases, he concluded to be its 
purport: — 

Twist ye, twine ve 1 even bo 
Mingle shades of jov and woe, 
Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife. 
In the thread of human life. 



• The ontUne of the abore deicription, as Ikr aa the aapposed ruins are eonoanied, 
will be found acHnewbat to resemble the noble remalna of OurlaTerock Oaatle, liz or 
seven mllea from Dumfries, and near to Lochar Hogs. 
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Whfle the mystie twist is spnning, 
And the infant's life beginning, 
Dimly seen throiiAh twHight bending, 
Lo, what Taried shapes attending 1 



wild, and Follies Tain, 
Pleasures soon exchanged for pain* 
Doubt, and Jealousy, and Fear 
In the magio dance appear. 

Now they wax, and now they dwindle. 
Whirling with the whirling spindle. 
Twist ye, twine ye 1 even so 
Mingle human buss and woe. 

Ere our trandator, or rather our free imitator, had arranged 
theae stanzas in his head, and while he was yet hammering out 
a rhyme for dwindle^ the task of the sibyl was accomplished, or 
her wool was expended. She took the spindle, now chaiged 
with her labours, and, undoing the thread gradually, measured 
it hj casting it over her elbow and bringing each loop round 
between her forefinger and thumb. When she had measured 
it out, she muttered to herself — ^ A hank, but not a haill ane — 
the full years o' three score and ten, but thrice broken, and 
thrice to oop {i.e. to unite) ; he'll be a lucky lad an he win 
through wi't.' 

Our hero was about to speak to the prophetess, when a Toice, 
hoarse as the wayes with which it mingled, hallooed twice, and 
with increasing impatience — 'Meg, Meg Meiriliesl Gipsy — 
hag — tausend deyvUs ! ' 

'I am coming, I am coming. Captain,' answered Meg; and 
in a moment or two the impatient commander whom she 
addressed made his appearance from the broken part of the 
ruins. 

He was apparently a seafaring man, rather imder the middle^ 
size, and with a countenance bronzed by a thousand conflicts 
with the north-east wind. His frame was prodigiously muscular, 
strong, and thick-set ; so that it seemed as if a man of much 
greater height would have been an inadequate match in any close 
personal conflict. He was hard-fayoured, and, which was worse, 
his face bore nothing of the ifuoticianee, the careless, frolicsome 
jollity and yacant curiosity, of a sailor on shore. These qualities, 
perhaps, as much as any others, contribute to the high popularity 
of our seamen, and the general good ind lation which our society 
expresses towards them. Their gallai try, courage, and hardi- 
hood are qualities which excite reyere ce, and perhaps rather 
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humble pacific landsmen in their preflenoe ; and neither respect 
nor a sense of humiliation are feelings easily combined with a 
familiar fondness towards those who inspire them. But the 
boyish frolics, the exulting high spirits, the unreflecting mirth 
of a saUor when enjoying himself on shore, temper the more 
formidable points of his charscter. There was nothing like 
these in this man's face ; on the contrary, a surly and eren aayage 
scowl appeared to darken features which would have been haxSh 
and unpleasant under any expression or modification. ' Where 
are you. Mother Deyrilson f ' he said, with somewhat of a foreign 
accent, though speaking perfectly good "Rngliah, 'Donner and 
blitsen ! we have been staying this half-hour. Come, bless the 
good ship and the Toyage, and be cursed to ye for a hag of 
Satan!' 

At this moment he noticed Mannering, who, from the position 
which he had taken to watch Meg Meinlies's incantations, had 
the appeamnce of some one who was concealing himself being 
half hidden by the buttress behind which he stood. The 
Captain, for such he styled himself, made a sudden and startled 
pause, and thrust his right hand into his bosom between his 
jacket and waistcoat as if to draw some weapon. ' What cheer, 
brother t you seem on the outlook, ehf ' 

Ere Mannering, somewhat struck by the man's gesture and 
insolent tone of yoice, had made any answer, the gipsy emerged 
from her Tault and joined the stranger. He questioned her 
in an undertone, looking at Mannering — 'A shark alongside, 
ehr 

She answered in the same tone of under-dialogue, using the 
cant language of her tribe—' Cut ben whida^ and stow them ; 
a gentry cove of the ken.' * 

The fellow's cloudy visage cleared up. 'The top of the 
morning to you, sir ; I find you are a visitor of my friend Mr. 
Bertram. I bc^ pardon, but I took you for another sort of 
a person.' 

Mannering replied, 'And you, sir, I presume, are the master 
of that vessel in the bay f ' 

' Ay, ay, sir ; I am Captain Dirk Hatteraick, of the " Yungfrauw 
Hagenslaapen," well known on this coast ; I am not ashamed of 
my name, nor of my vessel — ^no, nor of my cargo neither for 
that matter.' 

' I daresay you have no reason, sir.' 

' Tausend donner, no ; I'm all in the way of fair trade. Just 

* Meaiiliig--8top jaar imeiT]] kngnige ; that la • gentlenuui from the hooae below. 
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loaded yonder at Doaghfli in the Isle of Man — ^neat oogniac — 
leal hyson and souchong — ^Mechlin laoe, if you want any — 
right oogniac — we bumped ashore a hundred k^gs last 
night.' 

^Really, sir, I am only a traveller, and have no sort of 
occasion for anything of the kind at present.' 

'Why, then, good-morning to you, for business must be 
minded — ^unless yell go aboard and take schnaps ; you shall 
have a pouch-full of tea ashore. Dirk Hatteraick knows how 
to be civil.' 

There was a mixture of impudence, hardihood, and suspicious 
fear about this man which was inexpressibly disgusting. His 
manners were those of a ruffian, conscious of the suspicion attend- 
ing his character, yet aiming to bear it down by the affectation 
of a careless and hardy familiarity. Mannering briefly rejected 
his proffered civilities; and, after a surly good -morning, 
Hatteraick retired with the gipsy to that part of the ruins from 
which he had first made his appearance. A very narrow stair- 
case here went down to the beach, intended probably for the 
convenience of the garrison during a si^e. By this stair the 
couple, equally amiable in appearance and respectable by pro- 
fession, descended to the sea-side. The soi-disant captain 
embarked in a small boat with two men, who appeared to wait 
for him, and the gipsy remained on the shore, reciting or sing- 
ing, and gesticulating with great vehemence. 



CHAPTER V 

Yon hxvB fed npon my seiRnories, 

Diapark'd my parkB, ind fell'd my forest woods, 

From mine own windows torn my honeehold ooat, 

Based oat my impress, leaving me no sign, 

SftTB men's opinions and my Eying blood. 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

mchardll. 

Whkn the boat -whioli carried the worthy captain on board his 
▼easel had accomplished that task, the sails began to ascend, 
ajad the ship waB got under way. She fired three guns as a 
salute to the house of EUangowan, and then shot away rapidly 
before the wind, which blew o£f shore, under all the sail she 
oould crowd. 

'Ay, ay,' said the Laird, who had sought Mannering for some 
time, and now joined him, 'there they go— there go the free- 
traders — there go Captain Dirk HatteraidL and the ''Yungfrauw 
Hagenslaapen," half Manks, half Dutchman, half devil ! runout 
the boltsfnit^ up Tnainsail, top and top-gallant sails, royals, 
and skyscrapers, and away — ^follow who canl That feUow, 
Mr. Mainnering, is the terror of all the excise and custom-house 
cruisers ; they can make nothing of him ; he drubs them, or he 
distances them ; — and, speaking of excise, I come to bring you 
to breakfast; and you shall have some tea, that ' 

Mannering by this time was aware that one thought linked 
strangelj on to another in the concatenation of worthj Mr. 
Bertram's ideas, 

like orient pearls at random strong ; 

and therefore, before the current of his associations had drifted 
farther from the point he had left, he brought him back by 
some inquiry about Dirk Hatteraick. 

'0 he's a — a — gude sort of blackguard fellow eneugh ; nae- 
bodj cares to trouble him — smuggler, when his guns are in 
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ballast — ^privateer, or pirate faith, -when he gets them mounted. 
He has done more mischief to the revenue folk than ony rogue 
that ever came out of Ramsay.' 

' But, my good sir, such being his chamcter, I -wonder he has 
any protection and encouragement on this coast.' 

'Why, Mr. Mannering, people must have brandy and tea, 
and there's none in the country but what ocmies this way ; and 
then there's short accounts, and maybe a keg or two, or a 
doEen poimds^ left at your stable-door, instead of a d— d lang 
account at Christmas from Duncan Bobb, the grocer at Eipple- 
tringan, who has aye a sum to make up^ and either wants ready 
money or a shortclated bill. Now, E^atteraick will take wood, 
or he'll take bark, or hell take barley, or hell take just what's 
convenient at the time. Ill tell you a gude story about that. 
There was ance a laird — ^that's Maofie of Gudgeonf ord, — ^he had 
a great number of kain hens — ^that's hens that the tenant pays 
to the landlord, like a sort of rent in kind. They aye feed 
mine very ill; Luckie Finniston sent up three that were a 
shame to be seen only last week, and yet she has twelve bows 
sowing of victual; indeed her goodman, Duncan Finniston — 
that's him that's gone — (we must all die^ Mr. Mannering, 
that's ower true) — and, speaking of that, let us live in the mean- 
while, for here's breakfast on the table, and the Dominie ready 
to say the grace.' 

The Dominie did accordingly pronounce a benedictioD, that 
exceeded in length any speech which Mannering had yet heard 
him utter. The tea, which of course belonged to the noble 
Captain Hatteraick's trade, was pronounced excellent. Still 
Mumering hinted, though with due delicacy, at the risk of 
encouraging such desperate characters. ' Were it but in justice 
to the revenue, I should have supposed ' 

'Ah, the revenue lads' — ^for JiSx. Bertram never embraced a 
general or abstract idea, and his notion of the revenue was 
personified in the conmiissioners, surveyors, comptrollers, and 
riding officers whom he happened to know — ' the revenue lads 
can look sharp enough out for themselves, no ane needs to 
help them ; and they have a' the soldiers to assist them besides ; 
and as to justice — ^^oull be surprised to hear it^ Mr. Manner- 
ing, but I am not a justice of peace f 

Mannering assumed the expected look of surprise, but 
thought within himself that the worshijlful bench suffered no 
great deprivation from wanting the a sistance of his good- 
hiunoured landlord. Mr. Bertram had i )w hit upon one of the 
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few sabjeots on which he felt sore, and went on with some 

wiergy. 

'No, sir, the name of Godfrej Bertram of Ellangowan is 
noi in the hist commiamon, though there's scaroe a carle in the 
country that has a ploagh-gate c^ land, but what he must ride 
to quarter-sessions and write J.P. after his name. I ken fu' 
weel whom I am obliged to— Sir Thomas Kittleoourt as good 
as teU'd me he would sit in my skirts if he had not my interest 
at the last election ; and beouise I chose to go with my own 
blood and third cousm, the Laird of Balruddery, they keepit me 
off the roll of freeholders ; and now there comes a new nomina- 
tion of justices, and I am left out I And whereas they pretend 
it was because I let David Mao-Ouffog, the constable, draw the 
warrants, and manage the business his ain gate, as if I had been 
a nose o^ wax, it's a main untruth ; for I granted but seyen 
warrants in my life, and the Dominie wrote eveiy one of them 
— and if it had not been that unlucky business of Sandy Mao- 
Gruthar's, that the constables should have keepit twa or three 
days up yonder at the auld castle, just till they could get con- 
Yoniency to send him to the county jail — and that cost me enough 
o' siller. But I ken what Sir Thomas wants very weel — ^it was 
just sic and siclike about the seat in the kirk o' Kilmagirdle — 
was I not entitled to have the front gaUezy facing the minister, 
rather than Mac-Orosskie of Creochstone, the son of Deacon 
Mac-Croeskie^ the Dumfries weayert' 

Mannering expressed his acquiescence in the justice of these 
yarious complaints. 

'And then, Mr.Manneringv there was the story about the road 
and the fauld-dike. I ken Sir Thomas was behind there, and I 
said plainly to the clerk to the trustees that I saw the doyen 
foot, let them take that as they like. Would any gentleman, or 
set of gentlemen, go and driye a road right through the comer 
of a &uld-dike and take away, as my agent observed to them, 
like twa roods of gude moorland pasture ? And there was the 
story about choosing the collector of the oess ' 

* Certainly, sir, it is hard you should meet with any neglect 
in a country where, to judge from the extent of their residence, 
your ancestors must have made a very important figure.' 

* Very true, Mr. Mannering ; I am a plain man and do not 
dwell on these things, and I must needs say I have little 
memory for them ; but I wish ye could have heard my father's 
stories about the auld fights of the Mac-Dingawaies — that's the 
Bertrams that now is — ^wi' the Irish and wi' the Highlanders 
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that came here in their beriings from Hay and Cantire ; and 
how they went to the Holy Land — that is, to Jenualem and 
Jericho, wi' a' their clan at their heela — they had better have 
gaen to Jamaica, like Sir Thomas Eittleoourt's mide — and 
how they brought hame relics like those that Catholics have, 
and a flag that's up yonder in the garret. If they had been 
casks of muscaTado and puncheons of rum it would have been 
better for the estate at this day; but there's little comparison be- 
tween the auld keep at Eittlecourt and the castle o' EUangowan; 
I doubt if the keep's forty feet of front. But ye make no 
breakfast, Mr. Mannering ; ye're no eating your meat ; allow me 
to recommend some of the kipper. It was John Hay that 
catcht it, Saturday was three wec^ down at the stream below 
Hempseed ford,' etc. etc. etc. 

The Laird, whose indignation had for some time kept him 
pretty steady to one topic, now launched forth into his usual 
roving style of conyersation, which gave Mannering ample time 
to reflect upon the disadvantages attending the situation which 
an hour before he had thought worthy of so much envy. Here 
was a country gentleman, whose most estimable quality seemed 
his perfect good-nature, secretly fretting himself and murmuring 
against others for causes which, compiled with any real evil in 
life, must weigh like dust in the balance. But such is the equal 
distribution of Providence. To those who lie out of the road 
of great afflictions are assigned petty vexations which answer 
all the purpose of disturbing their serenity; and every reader 
must have observed that neither natural apathy nor acquired 
philosophy can render country gentlemen insensible to the 
grievances which occur at elections, quarter^eesions, and meet- 
ings of trustees. 

Curious to investigate the manners of the country, Mannering 
took the advantage of a pause in good Mr. Bertram's string of 
stories to inquire what Captain Hatteraick so earnestly wanted 
with the gipsy woman. 

'0, to bless his ship, I suppose. You must know, Mr. 
Mannering, that these free-traders, whom the law calls smugglers, 
having no religion, make it all up in superstition ; and they have 
as many spells and charms and nonsense * 

'Vanity and waurl' said the Dominie; 4t is a trafficking 
with the Evil One. Spells, periapts, gand charms are of his 
device— choice arrows out of Apollyon'J quiver.' 

' Hold your peace, Dominie ; ye're splaking for ever ' — ^by the 
way, they were the first words the pool man had uttered that 
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momingy excepting that he said graoe and returned thanks — 
'Mr. Mannering cannot get in a word for ye 1 And so, Mr. 
Mannaring, talking of astronomy and speUs and these matters, 
hare ye been so kind as to oonsider what we were speaking 
about last night f ' 

<I begin to think, Mr. Bertram, with your worthy friend 
here, that I have been rather jesting with edge-tools; and 
although neither you nor I, nor any sensible man, can put faith 
in the predictions of astrology, yet, as it has sometimes happened 
that inquiries into futurity, undertaken in jest, have in their 
results produced serious and unpleasant effects both upon actions 
and chazacterB, I really wish you would dispeose with my reply- 
ing to your question.' 

It was easy to see that this evasive answer only rendered the 
Laird's curiosity more uncontrollable. Mannering, however, 
was determined in his own mind not to expose the infant to 
the inoonvenienoes which might have azisen from his being 
supposed the object of evil prediction* He therofgre delivered 
the paper into Mr. Bertram's hand, and requested him to keep 
it for five years with the seal unbroken, until the month ot 
November was expired. After that date had intervened he left 
him at liberty to examine the writing; trusting that^ the first 
fatal period being then safely overpaned, no credit would be 
paid to its farther contents. This Mr. Bertram was content to 
promise, and Mannering to ensure his fidelity, hinted at mis- 
fortunes which would certainly take place if his injunctions 
were neglected. The rest of the day, which Mannering, by Mr. 
Bertram's invitation, spent at EUangowan, passed over without 
anything remarkable; and on the morning of that which 
followed the traveller mounted his palfrey, bade a courteous 
adieu to his hospital^ landlord and to his clerical attendant, 
repeated his good wishes for the prosperity of the lunily, and 
tl^n, turning his harse's head towards En^and, disappeared 
from the sight of the inmates of EUangowan. He must also 
disappear from, that of our raaden, for it is to another and later 
peijod of his life that the present narrative relates. 



II 



CHAPTER VI 



"Sext, tlie Jnatioe, 
In hit round belly, with good oapon lined, 
With ^fls severe, and beud of fonnal cnt, 
Foil of wise saws and modem inetanoeB — 
And 80 he plays his part 

AsrauLikeJL 

Whss Mrs. Bertmm of EUangowaii was able to hear the news 
of what had passed during her confinement, her apartment rung 
with all manner of gossiping respecting the handsome young 
student from Oxford who had told such a fortune by the stars 
to the young Laird, ' blessings on his dainty face/ The fonn, 
accent, and manners of the stranger were expatiated upon. His 
horse, bridle, saddle, and stirrups did not remain unnotioed. 
All this made a great impression upon the mind of Mrs. Bertram, 
for the good lady had no small store of superstition. 

Her first employment, when she became capable of a little 
work, was to roake a small yelTct bag for the sdieme of nativity 
which she had obtained from her husband. Her fingers itched 
to bree^ the seal, but credulity proved stronger than curiosity; 
and she had the fimmess to inclose it, in all its integrity, within 
two slips of parchment, which she sewed round it to prevent its 
being chafed. The whole was then put into the velvet bag 
aforesaid, and hung as a charm round the neck of the infant, 
where his mother resolved it should remain imtil the period fen* 
the legitimate satisfaction of her curiosity should arrive. 

The father also resolved to do his part by the child in 
securing him a good education; and, with the view that it 
should commence with the first dawnings of reason. Dominie 
Sampson was easily induced to renounce his public profession 
of parish schoolmaster, make his constant residence at the 
Place, and, in consideration of a sum not quite equal to the 
wages of a footman even at that tin a, to undertake to com- 
mimicate to the future Laird of EUai ^wan all the erudition 
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whidi he had, and all the giaces and accampliwhTnfflita whioh — 
he had not indeed, but which he had neyer diaooTered that he 
wanted. In thia arrangement the Laird found also his private 
adTantage, securing the constant benefit of a patient auditor, 
to whom he told his stories when they were alone, and at whose 
expense he could break a sly jest when he had oompanj. 

About four years after this time a great commotion took 
place in the county where Ellangowan is situated. 

Those who watched the signs of the times had long been of 
opinicNa that a change of ministry was About to take place ; and 
at length, after a due proportion of hopes, fears, and delays, 
rumours from good authority and bad authority, and no 
authority at all; alter some clubs had drank Up with this 
stat^man and others Down with him ; after riding, and run- 
ning, and posting, and addressing, and counter^ddxessing, and 
proffers of liyes and fortunes, the blow was at length strudc, the 
administration of the day was dissolved, and parliament, as a 
natural consequence, was dissolved alsa 

Sir Thomas EatUecourt, like other members in the same 
situation, posted down to his coimty, and met but an in- 
different reception. He was a partizan of the old administrsr 
tion ; and the friends of the new had already set about an active 
canvass ip behalf of John Featherhead, Esq., who kept the best 
hounds and hunters in the shire. Among others who joined 

the standard of revolt was QUbert Glossin, writer in , agent 

for the Laiid qf Ellangowan. This honest gentleman had either 
bem refused some &vour by the old member, or, what is as 
probable^ he had got all that he had the most distant pretension to 
ask, and could only look to the other side for fresh advancement. 
Mr. Glossin had a vote upon EUangowan's property ; and he 
was now determined that his patron should have one also, there 
being no doubt which side Mr. Bertram would embrace in the 
ocHitest He easily persuaded Ellangowan that it would be 
creditable to him to ts^e the field at the head of as strong a party 
as possible ; and immediately went to work, making votes, as 
eveiy Scotch lawyer knows how, by splitting and subdividing the 
superiorities upon this ancient and once powerful barony. 'Diese 
were so extensive that, by dint of clipping and paring here, 
adding and eking there, and creating over-lords upon all the 
estate which Bertram held of the crown, they advanced at the 
day of contest at the head of ten as good men of parchment as 
ever took the oath of trust and possession. This strong rein- 
foroement turned the dubious day of battle. The principal and 
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his agent diyided the honour; the reward fell to the latter 
excluaiTely. Mr. GUbert Gloesin was made clerk of the peace, and 
Godfrey Bertram had his name inserted in a new oommiasion of 
justices, issued immediateljupon the sitting of the parliament. 

This had been the summit of Mr. Bertram's ambition ; not 
that he liked either the trouble or the responsibility of the office, 
but he thought it was a dignity to which he was well entitled, 
and that it had been withheld from him by malice prepense. 
But there is an old and true Scotch proyerb, ' Fools should not 
have chapping sticks ' ; that is, weapons of offence. Mr. Bertram 
was no sooner possessed of the judicial authority which he had 
so much longed for than he b^an to exercise it with more 
severity than mercy, and totally belied all the opinions which 
had hitherto been formed of his inert good-nature. We have 
read somewhere of a justice of peace who^ on being nominated 
in the commission, wrote a letter to a bookseUer for the statutes 
respecting his official duty in the following orthography — 
'Please send the ax relating to a gustos pease.' No doubt, 
when this learned gentleman had possessed himself of the axe^ 
he hewed the laws with it to some purpose. Mr. Bertram was 
not quite so ignorant of English grammar as his worshipful 
predecessor ; but Augustus Pease himself could not have used 
more indiscriminately the weapon unwarily put into his hand. 

In good earnest, he considered the commission with which 
he had been entrusted as a personal mark of favour from his 
sovereign ; forgetting that he had formerly thought his being 
deprived of a privilege, or honour, conmion to those of his rank 
was the result of mere party cabal. He commanded his trusty 
aid-<ie-camp^ Dominie Sampson, to read aloud the conunission ; 
and at the first words, * The King has been pleased to appoint ' 
— ' Pleased 1 ' he exclaimed, in a transport of gratitude ; ' honest 
gentleman ! I'm sure he cannot be better pleased than I am.' 

Accordingly, unwilling to confine his gratitude to mere feel- 
ings or verbal expressions, he gave full current to the new-bom 
E^ of office, and endeavoured to express his sense of the honour 
conferred upon him by an unmitigated activity in the discharge 
of his duty. New brooms, it is said, sweep clean ; and I myself 
can bear witness that, on the arrival of a new housemaid, 
the ancient, hereditary, and domestic spiders who have spun 
their webs over the lower division of nay book-shelves (consist- 
ing chiefly of law and divinity) duric r the peaceful reign of 
her predecessor, fly at full speed before ;he probationary inroads 
of the new mercenary. Even so the L ird of Ellangowan ruth- 
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lesaij oonmieneed his magisterial refonn, at the expense of 
Tarioua established and superannuated pickers and stealers who 
had been his nesghboors for half a oentuij. He wrought his 
miracles like a second Duke Humphrey ; and by the influence 
of the beadle's rod caused the lame to walk, the blind to 
see, and the palsied to labour. He detected poachers, black- 
fishers, orchard-breakers, and pigeonHshooters ; had the applause 
of the bench for his reward, and the public credit of an actiye 
magistrate. 

All this good had its rateable proportion of evil. Eyen an 
admitted nuisance of ancient standing should not be abated 
without some caution. The seal of our worthy friend now 
involved in great distress sundry personages whose idle and 
mendicant habits his own Idcheste had contributed to foster, 
until these habits had become irreclaimable^ or whose real 
mcapadty for exertion rendered them fit objects, in their 
own phrase, for the charity of all well-disposed Christians. 
The ' long-remembered beggar,' who for twenty years had made 
his regular rounds within the neighbourhood, received rather as 
an humble friend than as an object of charity, was sent to the 
neighbouring workhouse. The decrepit dazne, who travelled 
round the parish upon a hand-barrow, circulating from house to 
house like a bad shilling, which every one is in haste to pass 
to his neighbour, — she, who used tocaJl for her bearers as loud, 
or louder, than a traveller demands postborsefl^— «ven she shared 
the same disastrous Me. The ^daft Jock,' who, half knave^ 
half idiot, had been the sport of each succeeding race of village 
children for a good part of a century, was remitted to the 
county brideweV^ where, secluded from free air and sunshine, 
the only advantages he was capable of enjoying, he pined and 
died in the course of six months. The old sailor, who had so 
long r^<nced the smoky rafters of every kitchen in the country 
by singing 'Captain Ward' and 'Bold Admiral Benbow,' was 
banidied from the county for no better reason than that he 
was supposed to speak with a starong Irish accent. Even the 
annual rounds of the pedlar were abolished by the Justice, in 
his hasty seal for the administration of rural police. 

These things did not pass without notice and censure. We 
are not made of wood or stone, and the things which connect 
themselves with our hearts and habits cannot, like bark or 
lichen, be rent away without our missing them. The farmer's 
dame lacked her usual share of intelligence, perhaps also the 
self-applause which she had felt while distributing the awmom 
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(alms), in shape of a gmopen, (handful) of oatmeal, to the 
mendicant who brought the news. The cottage felt inconveni- 
ence from interruption of the pett j trade carried on by the 
itinerant dealers. The children ladked their supply of sugar- 
plums and toys ; the yoimg women wanted pins, ribbons, combs, 
and ballads ; and the old could no longer barter their ^ggs for 
salt, snuff, and tobacco. All these ciicumstancee brought the busy 
Laird of Ellangowan into discredit, which was the more general 
on account of his former popularity. Even his lineage was 
brought up in judgment against him. They thought ' naething 
of what the like of Greenside, or Bumville, or Yiewf orth might 
do^ that were strangers in the country ; but EUangowan ! that 
had been a name amang them since the Mirk Monanday, and 
lang before — 4m to be grinding the puir at that rate ! They 
ca'd his grandfather the Wicked Laird; but, though he was 
whiles fractious aneuch, when he got into roving company and 
had ta'en the drap drink, he would have scorned to gang on at 
this gate. Na, na, the muckle chumlay in the Auld Place 
reeked like a killogie in his time, and thm were as mony puir 
folk riving at the banes in the court, and about the door, as 
thero were gentles in the ha'. And the leddy, on ilka Christmas 
night as it came round, gae twelve siller pennies to ilka puir 
body about, in honour of the twelve apostles like. They were 
fond to ca' it papistrie ; but I think our great folk might take 
a lesson fiae the papists whiles. They gie another sort o' help 
to puir folk than just dinging down a sazpence in the brod 
on the Sabbath, and kilting, and scourging, and drumming them 
a' the sax days o' the week besides.' 

Such was the gossip over the good twopenny in eveiy ale- 
house within three or four miles of EUangowan, that being 
about the diameter of the orbit in which our friend Qodfrey 
Bertram, Esq., J.P., must be considered as the principal luminary. 
Still greater scope was given to evil tongues by the removal of 
a colony of gipsies, with one of whom our reader is somewhat 
acquainted, and who had for a great many y^ars enjoyed their 
chief settlement upon the estate of Ellangowan. 



CHAPTER VII 

CooM, princes of th6 Tagged Tegnnenty 
Yoa of the blood 1 I^rigg, my most upri^^t lord, 
And tiieie, what name or title e'er tney bear, 
JarbmoH, or ftitrieo^ Oramke or ClamtT'dMdifetmt 
Frattr or Abram^^mcok — I apeak of uL 

AiAHoaoH the chaiacter of thoee gipsy tribes which f oimerly 
inundated most of the nations of Europe^ and which in some 
degree still sabost among them as a distinct people, is generally 
nndentood, the reader will pardon my saying a few words re- 
specting their situation in Scotland. 

It is well known that the gipsies were at an early period ac^ 
knowledged as a separate and independent race by one of the 
Scottish monarchsy and that they were less favourably distin- 
goished by a subsequent law, which rendered the character 
di fp^psy equal in the judicial balance to that of common 
and biabitual thie^ and prescribed his punis^ent accordingly. 
Notwithstanding the severity of this and other statutes, the 
feaiemity prospered amid the distresses of the country, and re- 
cmved laige accessions from among those whom famine^ oppres- 
sioo, or the sword of war had deprived of the ordinary means 
of Bobeistenoe. Thev lost in a great measure by this inter- 
mixtnre the national character oif Egyptians, and became a 
mingled race, having all the idleness and predatory habits of 
their Eastern ancestors, with a ferocity which they probably 
borrowed from the men of the north who joined their society. 
They travelled in diffiarent bands, and had rules among them- 
selves, by which each tribe was confined to its own district. 
The slightest invasion of the precincts which had been assigned 
to anotibier tribe produced desperate skirmishes, in which there 
was often much blood shed. 

The patriotic Fletcher of Saltoun drew a picture of these 
a about a century ago^ which my readers will peruse with 
astonishment: — 
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' There are at this day in Scotland (besides a gieat many 
poor families very meanly provided for by the church boxes, 
with others who, by living on bad food, fall into various diseases) 
two hundred thousand people bulging fiom door to door. These 
are not only no way advantageous, but a very grievous burden 
to so poor a country. And though the niunber of them be 
perhaps double to what it was formerly, by reason of this present 
great distress, yet in all times there have been about one 
hundred thousand of those vagabonds, who have lived without 
any regard or subjection either to the laws of the land or even 
those of Qod and nature. * * * * * No magistrate could 
ever discover, <»* be infonned, whidti way one in a hundred of 
these wretches died^ or that ever they were baptized. Many 
murden have been discovered among them ; and they are not 
only a most unspeakable oppression to poor tenants (who, if 
they give not bread or some kind of provision to perhaps forty 
such villains in one day, are sure to be insulted by them), but 
they rob many poor people who live in houses distant from any 
neighbourhood. In years of plenty, many thousands of them 
meet together in the mountains, where they feast and riot for 
many days; and at country weddings, markets, burials, and 
other the like publio occasions, they are to be seen, both man 
and woman, perpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and fight- 
ing together.* 

Notwithstanding the deplorable picture presented in this 
extract, and which Fletcher himself, though the energetic and 
eloquent friend of freedom, saw no better mode of correcting 
than by introducing a system of domestic slavery, the p rogress 
of time, and increase both of the means of life and ol tlM powOT 
of the laws, graduaUy reduced this droadful evil within more 
narrow boimds. The tribes of gipsies^ jo(dues, or caixds — ^for 
by all these denominations such banditti were known — became 
few in number, and many were entarely rooted out. Still, 
however, a sufficient number remained to give occasional alaim 
and constant vexation. Some rude handicrafts were entirely 
resigned to these itinerants, particularly the art of trencher- 
making, of manufacturing horn-spoons, and the whole mystery 
of the tinker. To these they added a petty trade in the coarse 
sorts of earthenware. Such were their ostensible means of 
livelihood. Each tribe had usually some fixed place d rendes- 
vous, which they occasionally occu|»ed ind considered as their 
standing camp^ and in the vicinity o which they generally 
abstained from depredation. They lad even talents and 
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which made them oooaaionAlly useful and en- 
tertainii^. Many cultivated music with Bucoees; and the 
favourite fiddler or piper of a district was often to be found in 
ag^psytown. They understood all outof«4oor sports, especially 
otter-hunting, fishing, or finding game. They bred the best 
and bcddest terriers, and sometimes had good pointers for sale. 
In winter the women told fortunes, the men showed tricks of 
legerdemain ; and these accomplishments often helped to while 
away a weaiy or stormy evening in the circle of the 'farmer's 
haV The wildneas of their duuncter, and the indcHnitable pride 
with which they despised all r^;nlar labour, commanded a certain 
awe^ which was not diminished by the consideration that these 
strollers were a vindictive race, and were restrained by no check, 
either of fear or conscience, from taking desperate vengeance 
upcci those who had ofiended them. These tribes were, in short, 
the parias of Scotland, living like wild Indians among European 
settlers, and, like them, judged of rather by their own customs, 
habits, and oirinions, than as if they had been members of the 
civilised part of the community. Some hordes of them yet 
remain, chiefly in such situations as afford a ready escape either 
into a waste country or into another jurisdiction. Nor are the 
features of their character much sc^ftened. Their numbers, 
however, are so greatly diminished that, instead of one hundred 
thousand, as calculated by Fletcher, it would now perhaps be 
impossible to collect above five hundred throughout all Soot- 
land. 

A tribe of these itinerants, to whom M^ Merrilies apper- 
tained, had long been as stationary as their habits permitted 
in a ^em. upon the estate of Ellangowan. They had there 
erected a few huts, which they denominated their ' dty of refuge,' 
and where, when not absent on excursions, they harboured un- 
molested, as the crows that roosted in the old ash-trees 
aiouiid them. They had been such long occupants that they 
were coosidered in some degree as proprietcns of the wretched 
diealings which they inhabited. This protection they were said 
ancientiy to have repaid by service to tiie Laird in war, or, more 
fiequentlyy by infesting or plundering the lands of those neigh- 
bouring btfODS with whom he chanced to be at feud. Latterly 
their serviees were of a more pacific nature. The women spun 
mittens for the lady, and knitted boot-hose for the Laird, which 
ware annually pcesented at Christmas with great form. The 
aged sibyls blessed the bridal bed of the Laird when he married, 
and the cradle of the heir when bom. The men repaired her 
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ladyship's oraoked ohina, and assisted the Laird in his sporting 
parties, wormed his dogs, and out the ears of his terrier puppies. 
The children gathered nuts in the woods, and cranberries in the 
moss, and mushrooms on the pastures^ for tribute to the Place. 
These acts of yoluntary serrice, and acknowledgments of depend- 
ence, were rewarded by protection on some occasions, connivanoe 
on others, and broken yiotuals, ale, and brandy when circum- 
stances called for a display of generosity ; and this mutual in- 
tercourse of good offices, which had been carried on for at least 
two centuries, rendered the inhabitants of Demdeugh a kind of 
privileged retainers upon the estate of EUangowan. 'The 
knayes' were the Laird's 'exceeding good friends'; and he 
would haye deemed himself yeiy ill used if his countenance 
could not now and then haye bcone them out against the law 
of the country and the local magistrate. But this friendly unicHi 
was soon to be dissolved. 

The community of Demdeugh, who cared for no rogues but 
their own, were wholly without alarm at the severity of the 
Justice's proceedings towards other itinerants. They had no 
doubt that he determined to sufier no mendicants or strollers 
in the country but what resided on his own property, and 
practised their trade by his immediate permission, implied or 
expressed. Nor was Mr. Bertram in a hurry to exert his newlj- 
acquired authority at the expense of these old settlers. But he 
was driven on by circumstances. 

At the quarter- sessions our new Justice was publidy up- 
braided by a gentleman of the opposite party in county politics, 
that, while he affected a great seal lor the public police, and 
seemed ambitious of the fame of an active magistrate, he fostered 
a tribe of the greatest rogues in the country, and pennitted 
them to harbour within a mile of the house of EUangowan. 
To this there was no reply, for the faict was too evident and 
wdl known. The Laird digested the taunt as he best oould, 
and in his way home amused himself with speculations on the 
easiest method of ridding himself of these vagrants, who brought 
a stain upon his fair fame as a magistrate. Just as he had re- 
solved to take the first opportunitj of quarrelling with the 
parias of Demdeugh, a cause of provocation presented itself. 

Since our friend's advancement to be a conservator of the 
peace, he had caused the gate at the head of his avenue^ which 
formerly, having only one hinge, remain 3d at all times hospitably 
open — he had caused this gate, I sa) 
handsomely painted. He had also 
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curiouslj tvisted with fane, oertain holes in the fenoes adjoin- 
ingy through which the gipsy boys used to Bcramble into the 
ploDtationB to gather buds' nests, the seniofB of the village to 
make a short out from one point to another, and the lads and 
lasses for evening rendesvoos — all without offence taken or 
leave asked. But these halcyon days were now to have an end, 
and a minatory inscription on one side of the gate intimated 
* prosecution according to law' (the painter had spelt it 'persecu- 
tion' — Vvn vaut lien Vautre) to all who should be found 
trespassing on these indosuras. On the other side, for uni- 
formity's sake, was a precautionary annunciation of spring-guns 
and man-traps of such formidable powers that, said the rubrick, 
with an emphatic noia bene — ' if a man goes in they will break 
a horse's 1^.' 

In defiance of these threats, six well-giown gipsy boys and 
girls were riding cock-horse upon the new gate, and plaiting 
may-flowers, which it was but too evident had been gathered 
within the forbidden precincts. With as much anger as he was 
capable of feelings or perhaps of assuming, the Laird conmianded 
tl^m to descend; — they paid no attention to his mandate: 
he then began to pull them down one after another; — ^they 
resisted, passively at least, each sturdy bronsed varlet making 
himself as heavy as he could, or climbing up as fast as he was 
dismounted. 

The Laird then called in the assistance of his servant, a 
surly fellow, who had immediate recourse to his horse-whip. A 
few lashes sent the party arscampeiing ; and thus commenced 
the first breach of the peace between the house of Ellangowan 
and the gipsies of Demdeugh. 

The latter could not for some time imagine that the war 
was real; until they found that their children were horse- 
whipped by the grieve when found trespassing; that their 
asses were poinded by the ground-officer when left in the 
plantations, or even when turned to grace by the roadside, 
against the provision of the turnpike acts ; that the constable 
bogan to make curious inquiries into their mode of gaining 
a Uvelihood, and expressed his surprise that the men should 
sleep in the hovels all day, and be abroad the greater part of 
the night. 

When matters came to this point, the gipsies, without scruple, 
entered upon measures of retidiation. Ellangowan's hen-roosts 
were plundered, his linen stolen from the Imes or bleaching- 
gronnd, his fishings poached, his dogs kidnapped, his growing 
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traes oat or baxkedL Much petty nuaehief was dotie^ and aome 
evidently for the miflchief 8 sake. On the other hand, wanants 
went forth, without meroy, to pursue, search for, take, and 
apprehend ; and, notwithstanding their dexterity, one or two of 
the depredators were unable to avoid oonviotion. One, a stout 
young fellow, who sometimes had gone to aea a-fishing, was 

handed over to the captain of the impress service at D ; 

two children were soundly flogged, aM one Egyptian matron 
sent to the house of correction. 

Still, however, the gipsies made no motion to leave the spot 
which they had so loog inhabited, and Mr. Bertram felt an 
unwillingnesB to deprive them of their ancient ' city of refuge' ; 
so that &e petty warfare we have noticed continued for several 
mcmths, without increase or abatement of hostilities on either 
side. 



CHAPTER VIII 

So the red Indian, by Ontario's side, 

Nnned hardy on the brindled panther's hide, 

As lades his swarthy laoe, with anguish sees 

The white man's cottage rise beneath the trees ; 

He leaves the shelter of his native wood, 

He leaves the monnnr of Ohio's flood. 

And forward mshing in indignant grief, 

Where never foot has trod the fallen leaf, 

He bends his oonrse where twilight reigns sablime, 

O'er forests silent since the birth of time. 

In tracing the riae and progreBs of the Soottiah Maroon war, we 
must not <»nit to mention that yeara had rolled on, and that 
little Harry Bertram, one of the hardiest and most lively 
children that erer made a sword and grenadier's cap of rushes, 
now approached his fifth reTolving birthday. A haidihood of 
disposition, which early developed itself, made him already a 
little wanderer; he was well acquainted with every patch of 
lea ground and dingle around EUangowan, and could tdl in his 
broken language upon what havUu grew the bomiiest flowen^ 
and what copse had the ripest nuts. He repeatedly tenified 
his attendants by clambering about the ruins of the old castle^ 
and had more than once made a stolen excursion as &r as the 
gipsy hamlet. 

QvL these occasions he was generally brought back by Meg 
MerriUes, who, though she could not be prevailed upon to enter 
the Place of EUangowan after her nephew had been given up to 
the press-gang, did not apparently extend her resentment to the 
child. On the contraiy, ehe often contrived to waylay him in his 
walks, sing him a gipsy song, give him a ride upon her jackass, 
and thrust into his pocket a piece of gingerbread or a red-cheeked 
apple. This woman's ancient attacbnent to the &mily, repelled 
and checked in every other direction, seemed to rejoice in having 
some object on which it could yet repose and expand itself. She 
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prophesied a hundred times, ' that young Mr. Harry would be 
the pride o' the ftunily, and there hadna been sio a sprout frae 
the auld aik since the death of Arthur Mao-Dingawaie, that 
waa killed in the battle o' the Bloody Bay ; as for the pro- 
sent stick, it was good for naething but fire-wood.' On one 
occasion, when the child was ill, she lay all night below the 
window, chanting a rhyme which she belieyed sovereign as a 
febrifuge, and could neither be prevailed upon to enter the house 
nor to leave the station she had chosen till she was informed 
that the crisis was over. 

The affection of this woman became matter of suspicion, not 
indeed to the Laird, who was never hasty in suspecting evil, 
but to his wife, who had indifferent health and poor spirits. 
She was now far advanced in a second pregnancy, and, as she 
could not walk abroad herself, and the woman who attended 
upon Harry was young and thoughtless, she prayed Dominie 
Sampson to undertake the task of watching the boy in his 
rambles, when he should not be otherwise accompanied. The 
Dominie loved his young chaige, and was enraptured with his 
own success in having already brought him so far in his learn- 
ing as to spell words of three syllables. The idea of this early 
prodigy of erudition being carried off by the gipsies, like a 
second Adam Smith,* was not to be tolerated ; and accordingly, 
though the chaige was contnuy to all his habits of life, he 
readily undertook it, and might be seen stalking about with a 
mathematical problem in his head, and his eye upon a child of 
five years old, whose rambles led him into a hundred awkward 
situations. Twice was the Dominie chased by a croes^rained 
cow, once he fell into the brook crossing at the stepping- 
stones, and Miother time was bogged up to the middle in the 
slough of Lochend, in attempting to gather a water-lily for 
the young Laird. It was the opinion of the village matrons 
who rdieved Sampson on the latter occasion, ' that the Laird 
might as weel trust the care o' his bairn to a potatoe bogle '; 
but the good Dominie bore all his disasters with gravity and 
serenity equally imperturbable. 'Pro-di-gi-ous!' was the 
only ejaculation they ever extorted from the much-enduring 
man. 

The Laird had by this time determined to make root^nd- 
branch work with the Maroons of Demdeugh. The old ser- 
vants shook their heads at his pro] Dsal, and even Dominie 

* The fkthar of Boonomical Phllonophy ^m.% Vh 
gipsies, and remAined some hours in their possessioi 
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Sampoon ventured upon an indii^ect remonstiBnoe. As, how- 
ever, it was couched in the oracular phnae^ *Ne maveaa 
eamenmjunj' neither the allusion, nor the language in which it 
was expressed, were calculated for Mr. Bertram's edification, and 
matten proceeded against the gipsies in form of law. Eveiy 
door in tiie hamlet was chalked by the ground-officer, in token 
of a formal warning to remove at next term. Still, however, 
they showed no symptoms either of submission or of com- 
pliance. At length the tenn-day, the fatal Martinmas, arrived, 
and violent measures of ejection were resorted to. A strong 
posse of peace-officers, sufficient to render all resistance vain, 
charged the inhabitants to depart by noon ; and, as they did 
not obey, the officers, in terms of their warrant, proceeded to 
unroof the cottages, and pull down the wretched doors and 
windows — a summary and effectual mode of ejection still 
practised in some remote parts of Scotland when a tenant 
proves refractoiy. The gipsies for a time beheld the work of 
destruction in sullen silence and inactivity; then set about 
saddling and loading their asses, and making preparations for 
their departure. These were soon accomplished, where all had 
the habits of wandering Tartars ; and they set forth on their 
journey to seek new settlements, where their patrons should 
neither be of the quorum nor custos roMantm. 

Certain qualms of feeling had deterred Ellangowan from 
attending in person to see his tenants expelled. He left the 
executive part of the business to the officers of the law, under 
the immediate direction of Frank Kennedy, a supervisor, or 
riding-officer, belonging to the excise, who had of late become 
intimate at the Place, and of whom we shall have more to say 
in the next chapter. Mr. Bertram himself chose that day to 
make a visit to a friend at some distance. But it so happened, 
notwithstanding his precautions, that he could not avoid meet- 
ing his late tenants during their retreat from his property. 

It was in a hollow way, near the top of a steep ascent, upon 
the verge of the Ellangowan estate, that Mr. Bertram met the 
gipsy procession. Four or five men formed the advanced guard, 
wrapped in long loose great-coats that hid their tall slender 
figures^ aa the large slouched hats, drawn over their brows, 
concealed their wild features, dark eyes, and swarthy faces. 
Two of them carried long fowling-pieces, one wore a broadsword 
without a sheath, and aJl had the Highland dirk, though they 
did not wear that weapon openly or ostentatiously. Behind 
them followed the train ^f laden asses, and snudl carts or 
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tymbUrSf aa Uie j were oaJled in that coantry^ on which were 
laid the decrepit and the helpleB8» the aged and infant part of 
the exiled oommunity. The women in their red dloaka and 
straw hatfl, the elder children with bate heada and bate feet| 
and almost naked bodies, had the immediate care of the little 
cararan. The road was nanow, running between two broken 
banks of sand, and Mr. Bertram's servant rode forward, smack- 
ing his whip with an air of authoritj, and motioning to the 
diivers to iJlow free passage to their betters. His signal was 
unattended to. He then oaUed to the men who lounged idly 
on before, ' Stand to your beasts' heads, and make room tor the 
Laird to pass.' 

' He shaU have his share of the road,' answered a male gipsy 
from tinder his slouched and large-brimmed hat, and wiUiout 
raising his faoe^ 'and he shall haye nae mair; the highway is 
as free to our cuddies as to his gelding.' 

The tone of the man being sulky, and even menacing, Mr. 
Bertram thought it best to put his dignity in his pocket, and 
pass by the procession quietly, on such space as they chose to 
leave for his accommodation, which was narrow enough. To 
cover with an appearance of indifference his feeling of the want 
of respect with which he was treated, he addressed one of the 
men, as he passed him without any show of greeting, salute, 
or recognition — 'Giles Baillie,' he said, 'have you heard that 
your son Gabriel is wellt' (The question respected the young 
man who had been pressed.) 

' If I had heard otherwise,' said the old man« looking up with 
a stem and menacing countenance, 'you should have heard of 
it too.' And he plodded on his way, tarrying no further ques- 
tion.'* When the Laird had pressed on with difficulty among 
a crowd of familiar faces, which had on all former occasions 
marked his approach with the reyerence due to that of a 
superior being, but in which he now only read hatred and 
contempt, and had got dear of the throng, he could not help 
turning his horse, and looking back to mark the progress oi 
their march. The group would have been an excellent subject 
for the pencil of Calotte. The yan had already reached a small 
and stunted thidcet, which was at the bott(»n of the hill, and 
which gradually hid the line of march until the last stragglers 
disappeared. 

Hiasensati<xis were bitter enough. Ihe race, it is true, which 
he had thus summarily dismissed fron their andent place of 

* Tliii laaodoto to a litem fltot. 
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lefage, was idle and vicious ; but had he endeavoured to render 
them otherwise ? They were not more irregular characteiB now 
than the J had been while they were admitted to consider them- 
selves as a sort of subordinate dependents of his family ; and 
ought the mere circumstance of his becoming a magistrate to 
have made at once such a change in his conduct tows^ds them? 
Some means of reformation ought at least to have been tried 
before sending seven families at once upon the wide world, and 
depriving them of a degree of countenance which withheld 
them at least from atrocious guilt. There was also a natural 
yearning of heart on parting with so many known and familiar 
faces ; and to this feeling Godfrey Bertram was peculiarly 
acoessibley from the limited qualities of his mind, which sought 
its principal amusements among the petty objects around Imn. 
As he was about to turn his horse's head to pursue his journey, 
Meg Merrilies, who had lagged behind the troop, unexpectedly 
presented herself. 

She was standing upon one of those high precipitous banks 
which, as we before noticed, overhung the road, so that she 
was placed considerably higher than Ellangowan, even though 
he was on horseback ; and her tall figure, relieved against the 
dear blue sky, seemed almost of supernatural stature. We 
have noticed tiiat there was in her general attire, or rather in 
her mode of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully 
adopted perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect of her 
speOs and predictions, or periSaps from some traditional notions 
respecting the dress of her ancestors. On this occasion she had 
a large piece of red cotton cloth rolled about her head in the 
form of a turban, from beneath which her dark eyes flashed 
with uncommon lustre. Her long and tangled blaick hair fell 
in elf-locks from the folds of this singular head -gear. Her 
attitude was that of a sibyl in frensy, and she stretched out in 
her right hand a sapling bough which seemed just pulled. 

'Ill be d — d,' said &e groom, 'if she has not been cutting 
the young ashes in the dukit parkT The Laird made no 
answer, but continued to look at the figure which was thus 
perched above his path. 

' Ride your ways,' said the gipsy, ' ride your ways. Laird of 
Ellangowan ; ride yoiur ways, Godfrey Bertram ! Tins day have 
ye quenched seven smoking hearths; see if the fire in your 
ain parlour bum the blyther for that. Ye have riven the 
thack off seven cottar houses ; look if your ain roof- tree stand 
the faster. Ye may stable your stirks in the shealings at Dem- 
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deugh ; see that the hare does not couch on the hearthstane at 
Ellangowan. Ride jour ways, Godfrey Bertram ; what do je 
glower after our folk fort There's thirty hearts there that 
wad hae wanted bread ere ye had wanted sunkets, and spent 
their life-blood ere ye had scratched your finger. Yes ; there's 
thirty yonder, from the auld wife of an huodred to the babe 
that was bom last week, that ye have turned out o' their bits 
o' bields, to sleep with the tod and the blackcock in the muirs ! 
Ride your ways, Ellangowan. Our bairns are hinging at our 
weary backs ; look that your braw cradle at hame be the fairer 
spread up ; not that I am wishing ill to little Hairy, or to the 
babe that's yet to be bom — God forbid — and make them kind 
to the poor, and better folk than their father 1 And now, ride 
e'en your ways ; for these are the last words yell ever hear Meg 
Mernlies speak, and this is the last reiae that 111 eyer cut in 
the bonny woods of Ellangowan.' 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her hand, and 
flung it into the road. Mai^^oet of Anjou, bestowing on her 
triumphant foes her keen-edged malediction,, could not have 
turned from them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. 
The Laird was clearing his Toioe to speak, and thrusting his 
hand in his pocket to find a half-crown; the gipsy waited 
neither for his reply nor his donation, but strode down the 
hUl to overtake the caravan. 

Ellangowan rode pensively home; and it was remarkable 
that he did not mention this interview to any of his family. 
The groom was not so reserved: he told the stoiy at great 
length to a full audience in the kitchen, and concluded by 
swearing, that 'if ever the devil rooke by the mouth of a 
woman, he had spoken by that of Meg Merrilies that blessed 
day.' 



CHAPTER IX 

Paint Scotlaiid greetmg ower her thrinle, 
Her mutohkin stoop ta toom's a whistle, 
And d — ^n'd excisemen in a bustle, 

Seizing a stell ^ 
TiimnpliAnt ornahin't like a mussel. 

Or lampit shelL 

BUBNfiL 

]>nBnf G the period of Mr. Bertram's aotive magistracy, he did 
not forget the afiBurs of Uie leyenue. Smuggling, for which 
the Isle of Man then afforded peculiar facilities, was general, or 
rather unlTersal, all along the south-western coast of Scotlimd. 
Almost all the common people were engaged in these practices ; 
the gentry conniyed at them, and the officers of the rerenue 
were frequently discountenanced in the exercise of their duty 
by those who laiiould have protected them. 

There was at this period, employed as a riding-officer or 
supervisor, in that part of the country a certain Francis 
Kennedy, already named in our narrative — a stout, resolute, 
and active man, who had made seieures to a great amount, and 
was proportionally hated by those who had an interest in the 
fadr tradt^ as they called the pursuit of these contraband 
adventurers. This person was natural son to a gentleman of 
good family, owing to which circumstance, and to his being of 
a jolly, convivial disposition, and singing a good song, he was 
admitted to the occasional society of the gentlemen of the 
country, and was a member of several of their clubs for practis- 
ing athletic games, at which he was particularly expert. 

At Ellangowan Kennedy was a frequent and always an 
acceptable guest His vivacity relieved Mr. Bertram of the 
tiouble of thought, and the labour which it cost him to support 
a detailed communication of ideas; while the daring and 
dangerous exploits which he had undertaken in the dischaige 
of his office formed excellent conversation. To all these 
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revenue adventures did the Laird of EUangowan aerioualy 
incline, and the amusement which he derived from Kennedys 
society formed an excellent reason for countenancing and 
assisting the narrator in the execution of his invidious and 
hazardous duty. 

' Frank Kennedy/ he said, ' was a gentleman, though on the 
wrang side of the blanket ; he was connected with ti^e family 
of EUangowan through the house of Glengubble. The last 
Laird of Glengubble would have brought the estate into the 
EUangowan line ; but, happening to go to Harrigate, he there 
met with Miss Jean Hadaway — ^by the by, the Green Dragon 
at Harrigate is the best house of the twa — ^but for Frsuok 
Kennedy, he's in one sense a gentleman bom, and it's a shame 
not to support him against these blackguard smugglers.' 

After this league had taken place between judgment and 
execution, it chanced that Captain Dirk Hatteraick had landed 
a cargo of spirits and other contraband goods upon the beach 
not far from EUangowan, and, confiding in the indifference with 
which the Laird had formerly regarded similar infractions of 
the law, he was neither very anxious to conceal nor to expedite 
the transaction. The consequence was that Mr. Frank Kennedy, 
armed with a warrant from EUangowan, and supported by scxne 
of the Laird's people who knew the country, and by a party of 
miUtazy, poured down upon the k^gs, bales, and bags, and aiter 
a desperate afiray, in which severe wounds were given and 
received, succeeded in clapping the broad arrow upon the 
articles, and bearing them off in triumph to the next custom- 
house. Dirk Hatteraick vowed, in Dutch, German, and English, 
a deep and fuU revenge, both against the ganger and his 
abettors; and aU who knew him Uiought it likely he would 
keep his word. 

A. few days after the departure of the gipsy tribe^ Mr. 
Bertram asked his lady one morning at break&ust whether this 
was not little Harry's birthday. 

'Five years auld exactly, this blessed day,' answered the 
lady ; ' so we may look into the English gentleman's paper.' 

Mx. Bertram liked to show his authority in trifles. 'No, 
my dear, not tiU to>morrow. The last time I was at quarter- 
sessions the sheriff told us that die9 — ^that dies tncq^hts — ^in 
short, you don't understand Latin, ^t it means that a term- 
day is not begun tiU it's ended.' 

' That sounds like nonsense^ my dlar.' 

'May be so^ my dear; but it ma; ' be very good law for aU 
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that. I am sure^ speaking of tenn-daTSy I wiah, as Frank 
Kennedy saTSy that Whitsunday would Idll Martinmas and be 
hanged for the murder ; for there, I have got a letter about that 
interest of Jenny Gaims's, and deil a tenant's been at the Plaoe 
yet wi' a boddle of rent^ nor wiU not till Candlemas. Buty 
^leaking of Frank Kennedy, I daresay hell be here the day, 
for he was away round to Wigton to warn a king's ship that's 
lying in the bay about Dirk Hatteraick's lugger being on the 
coast again, and hell be back this day ; so well have a bottle 
of claret and drink little Harry's healtii.' 

' I wish,' replied the lady, * Frank Kennedy would let Dirk 
Hatteraick alone. What needs he make himself mair busy 
than other folkf Cannot he sing his Bang, and take his drink, 
and draw his salary, like Collector Snail, honest man, that 
never feshes ony body) And I wonder at you, Laird, for 
meddling and making. Did we ever want to send for tea or 
brandy f rae the boroiigh-town when Dirk Hatteraick used to 
oome quietly into the bay f ' 

'Mrs. Bertram, you know nothing of these matters. Do 
you think it becomes a magistrate to let his own house be made 
a reoeptade for smuggled goods) Frank Kennedy wiU show 
you the penalties in the act, and ye ken yourseU they used to 
put their run goods into the Auld Plaoe of £Uangowan up by 
there.' 

* Oh dear, Mr. Bertram, and what the waur were the wa's 
and the vault o' the auld castle for having a whin kegs o' brandy 
in them at an oiia time ? I am sure ye were not obliged to 
ken ony thing about it ; and what the waur was the King that 
the lauds here got a soup o' drink and the ladies their diap o' 
tea at a reasonable rate! — ^it's a shame to them to pit such 
taxes on them I-— and was na I much the better of these 
Flanders head and pinners that Dirk Hatteraick sent me a' the 
way from Antwerp t It will be lang or the King sends me ony 
thing, or Frank Kennedy either. And then ye would quarrel 
with these gipsies too ! I expect every day to hear the barn- 
yard's in a low.' 

* I tell you once more, my dear, you don't understand these 
things — and there's Frank ' Kennedy coming galloping up the 
avenue.' 

' Aweel ! aweel ! Ellangowan,' said the lady, raising her voice 
as the Laird left the room, * I wish ye may understand them 
jounell, that's a' ! ' 

From this nuptial dialogue the Laird joyfuUy escaped to 
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meet bis faithful friend, Mr. Kennedy, who anived in high 
spirits. * For the love of life, EUangowan,' he said, ' get up to 
we castle! joull see that old fox Dirk Hattendok, and his 
Majesty's hounds in full cry after him.' So sayiog, he flung 
his horse's bridle to a boy, and ran up the ascent to the old 
castle, f oUowed by the Laird, and indeed by several others of 
the family, alarmed by the sound of guns from the sea, now 
distinctly heard. 

On gaining that part of the ruins which commanded the 
most extensive outlook, they saw a lugger, with all hw canvass 
crowded, standing across the bay, doeely pursued by a sloop 
of war, that kept firing upon the chase from her bows, which 
the lugger returned with her stem-chasers. ' They're but at 
long bowls yet,' cried Kennedy, in great exultation, ' but they 
will be closer by and by. D — n him, he's starting his caigo ! 
I see the good Nants pitching overboard, keg after keg ! That's 
a d — d ungenteel tlung of Mr. Hatteraick, as I shall let him 
know by and by. Now, now 1 they've got the wind of him \ 
that's it, that's it! Hark to him! hark to him! Now, my 
dogs ! now, my d(^ ! Hark to Ranger, haik ! ' 

'I think,' said the old gardener to one of the maids, 'the 
ganger's ^,' by which word the common people express those 
violent spirits which they think a presage of death. 

Meantime the chase continued. The lugger, being pOoted 
with great ability, and using every nautical shift to make her 
escape, had now reached, and was about to double, the head- 
land which formed the extreme point of land on the left side of 
the bay, when a ball having hit the yard in the slings, the 
mainsail fell upon the deck. The consequence of this acddent 
appeared inevitable, but could not be seen by the spectators ; 
for the vessel, which had just doubled the headland, lost steer- 
age, and fell out of their sight behind the promontory. The 
sloop of war crowded all sail to pursue, but she had stood too 
dose upon the cape, so that they were obliged to wear the 
vessel for fear of going ashore, and to make a large tack back 
into the bay, in order to recover sea-room enough to double the 
headland. 

' They'll lose her, by ^ cargo and lugger, one or both,' 

said Kennedy ; ' I must gallop away to the Point of Wanoch 
(this was the headland so often mentioned), and make them a 
signal where she has drifted to on the Q|her side. Good-bye for 
an hour, Ellangowan; get out the allon punch-bowl and 
plenty of lemons. Ill stand lor the Fi «ch article by the time 
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I oome back, and well diink the young Laird's health in a bowl 
that would swim the ooUector'a yawl.' So sayings he mounted 
his hone and galloped off. 

About a mile from the house, and upon the verge of the 
woods, which, as we have said, covered a promontory terminat- 
ing in the cape called the Point of Warroch, Kennedy met 
young Hany Bertnun, attended by his tutor, Dominie Sampson. 
He had oftmi promised the child a ride upon his galloway ; and, 
from ainginfe dancing, and playing Punch for his amusement^ 
was a particular favourite. He no sooner came scampering up 
the path, than the boy loudly claimed his promise; and 
Kennedy, who saw no nsk in indulging him, and wished to 
tease the Dominie, in whose visage he read a remonstrance, 
canght up Harry from the ground, placed him before him, 
and continued his route; Sunpson's ' Peradventure, Master 

Kennedy ' being lost in the clatter of his horse's feet. The 

pedagogue hesitated a moment whether he should go after them ; 
but Kennedy being a person in full confidence of the family, 
and with whom he himself had no delight in associating, 'being 
that he was addicted unto profane and scurrilous jests,' he con- 
tinued his own walk at his own pace, till he reached the Place 
of Ellangowan. 

The spectators from the ruined walls of the castle were still 
watching the sloop of war, which at length, but not without the 
loss of considerable time^ recovered searioom enough to weather 
the Point of Wanoch, and was lost to their sight behind that 
wooded promontory. Some time afterwards Uie discharges of 
several cannon were heard at a distance, and, after an interval, 
a stall louder explosion, as of a vessel blown up, and a doud of 
smoke rose above the trees and mingled wiUi the blue sky. 
All then separated on their different occasions, auguring 
variously upon the fate of the smuggler, but the majority in- 
sisting tiiat her capture was inevitable, if she had not already 
gone to the bottom. 

' It is near our dinner-time, my dear,' said Mrs. Bertram to 
her husband, 'will it be lang before Mr. Kennedv comes back) ' 

'I expect him every moment, my dear,' said uie Laird; 'per- 
haps he is bringing some of the officers of the sloop with him.' 

' My stars, Mr. Bertram ! why did not ye tell me this before, 
that we might have had the laige round table 1 And then, 
they're a' tired o' saut meat^ and, to teU you the plain truth, a 
rump o' beef is the best part of your dinner. And then I wad 
have put on another gown, and ye wadna have been the waur 
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o' a dean neckcloth yoonelL But je delight in surprising and 
htuiying one. I am sure I am no to hand out for ever against 
this sort of going on ; but when folk's missed, then they are 
moaned.' 

* Pshawy pshaw 1 deuce take the beef, and the gown, and 
table^ and the neck-doth ! we shall do all yeiy well. Where's 
the Dominie^ Johnf (to a servant who was busy about the 
table) Where's the Dominie and little Hany f ' 

' Mr. Sampson's been at hame these twa hours and mair, but 
I dinna think Mr. Hany cam hame wi* him.' 

'Not come hame wi' him?' said the lady; 'desire Mr. 
Sampson to step this way directly.' 

' Mr. Sampson,' said she^ upon his entrance, ' is it not the 
most extraordinaiy thing in this world wide, that you, that 
have free up-putting — ^bed, board, and washing — and twelve 
pounds sterling a year, just to look after that boy, should let 
tiim out of your sight for twa or three hours f ' 

Sampson made a bow of humble acknowledgment at esch 
pause which the angiy lady made in her enumeration of the 
advantages of his situation, in order to give more weight to her 
remonstrance, and then, in words whidi we will not do him the 
injustice to imitate, told how Mr. Francis Kennedy ' had assumed 
spontaneously the charge of Master Harry, in despite of his re- 
monstrances in the ccmtraiy.' 

' I am very little obliged to Mr. Francis Kennedy for his 
pains,' said the lady, peevishly ; ' suppose he lets the boy drop 
from his horse, and lames him t or suppose one of the cannons 
comes ashore and kills him t or suppose—— ' 

'Or suppose, my dear,' said Ellangowan, 'what is mudi 
more likely than anything else, that they have gone aboard 
the sloop or the prize, and are to come round the Point with 
thetidef 

' And then they may be drowned,' said the lady. 

'Verily,' said Sampson, 'I thought Mr. Kennedy had re- 
turned an hour since. Of a surety I deemed I heard his horse's 
feet.' 

'That,' said John, with a broad grin, 'was Qrissel diasing 
the humble-cow out of the dose.' 

Sampson coloured up to the eyes, not at the implied taunt^ 
which he would never have discovered, or resented if he had, 
but at some idea which crossed his own mind. ' I have been in 
an error,' he said ; 'of a surety I shoi Id have tarried for the 
babe.' So saying, he snatched his bo e-headed cane and hat^ 
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and hurried away towards Wanooh wood faster than he was 
over known to walk before or after. 

The Laird lingered some time, debating the point with the 
lady. At length he saw the aloop of war again make her appear- 
ance; but^ without approaching the shore, she stood away to the 
westward with all her sails set, and was soon out of sight. The 
lady's state of timorous and fretful apprehension was so habitual 
that her fears went for nothing with her lord and master ; but 
an appearance of disturbance and anxiety among the servants 
now excited his alarm, especially when he was ctJled out of the 
room, and told in private that Mr. Kennedy's horse had come 
to the stable door alone^ with the saddle turned round below 
its bdly and the reins of the bridle broken ; and that a farmer 
had informed them in passing that there was a smuggling 
lugger burning like a funiace on the other side of the Point <rf 
Warroch, and that, though he had come through the wood, he 
had seen or heard nothing of Kennedy or the young Laird, 
'only there was Dominie Sampson gaun rampauging about 
like mad, seeking for them.' 

All was now bustle at Ellangowan. The Laird and his 
servants, male and female, hastened to the wood of Warroch. 
The tenants and cottagers in the neighbourhood lent their 
assistance, partly out of zeal, partly from curiosity. Boats 
were manned to search the searshore, which, on the other side 
of the Pointy rose into high and indented rocks. A vague sus- 
picion was entertained, though too horrible to be expressed, 
that the child might have fallen from one of these clifb. 

The evening had begun to close when the parties entered 
the wood, and dispersed difierent ways in quest of the boy and 
his companion. The darkening of the atmosphere, and the 
hoarse sighs of the November wind through the naked trees, 
the rustling of the withered leaves which strewed the glades, 
the repeated halloos of the dififerent parties, which often drew 
them together in expectation of meeting the objects of their 
search, gave a cast of dismal sublimity to the scene. 

At length, after a minute and fruitless investigation through 
the wood, the searchers began to draw together into one body, 
and to compare notes. The agony of the father grew beyond 
concealment, yet it scarcely equalled the anguish of the tutor. 
* Would to God I had died for him ! ' the a&ctionate creature 
repeated, in notes of the deepest distress. Those who were 
less intevested rushed into a tumultuary discussion of chances 
and possibilities. Each gave his opinion, and each was altera 
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natelj swajed by that of the othen. Some thought the objects 
of their search had gone aboaxd the sloop; some that they 
had gone to a Tillage at three miles' distance ; some irhispered 
they might have been on boaxd the lugger, a few planks and 
beams of which the tide now drifted ashore. 

At this instant a shout was heard from the beach, so loud, 
so shrill, so piercing, so different from eveiy sound which the 
woods that day had rung to^ that nobody hesitated a moment 
to believe that it conveyed tidings, axid tidings of dreadful 
import AU hurried to the place, and, venturing without 
scruple upon paths which at another time they would have 
shuddered to look at» descended towards a deft of the rock^ 
where one boat's crew was already landed. ^Here, sirs, 
here! this way, for God's sake! tins way! this way!' was 
the reiterated cry. Ellangowan broke liirough the throng 
which had already assembled at the fatal spot, and beheld the 
object of their terror. It was the dead body of Kennedy. 
At first sight he seemed to have perished by a fall from the 
rocks, which rose above the spot on which he lay in a per- 
pendicular precipice of a hunckied feet above the beach. The 
corpse was lying half in, half out of the water ; the advancing 
tide, raising the aim and stirring the dothes, had given it at 
some distance the appearance of motion, so that those who 
first discovered the body thought that life remained. But 
eveiy spark had been long extinguished. 

'My bairn ! my bairn ! ' cried the distracted father, 'where 
can he bet' A dosen mouths were opened to communicate 
hopes which no one felt. Some one at length mentioned — 
the gipsies! In a moment Ellangowan had reasceuded the 
difis, flung himself upon the first hone he met» and rode 
furiously to the huts at Demdeugh. AU was there dark and 
desolate ; and, as he dismounted to make more minute search, 
he stumbled over fragments of furniture which had been 
thrown out of the cottages, and the broken wood and thatch 
which had been pulled down by his orders. At that moment 
the prophecy, Kur anathema, of Meg Merriliee f dl heavy on his 
mind. 'Tou have stripped the thatch from seven cottages; 
see that the roof-tree of your own house stand the surer ! ' 

'Bestore,' he cried, 'restore my bairn ! brinff me back my 
son, and all shall be forgot and fomvenl' As he uttered 
these words in a sort of frenzy, his eyacaught a glimmering of 
light in one of the dismantled cottage i ; it was that in w^di 



Meg Merrilies formerly resided. The 



lights which seemed to 
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proceed from fire, glimmered not only through the window, 
bat also through the rafters of the hut where the roofing had 
been torn off. 

He flew to the place; the entrance wtus bolted. Despair 
gave the miserable' fiither the strength of ten men ; he numed 
against the door with such yiolence that it gave way before the 
momentum of his weight and force. The cottage was empty, 
but bore marks of recent habitation: there was fire on the 
hearth, a kettle, and some preparation for food. As he eagerly 
gased around for something that nught confirm his hope that 
his child yet lived, although in the poww of those strange 
people, a man entered the hut. 

It was his old gardener. '0 sir !' said the old man, 'such 
a night as this I trusted never to live to see t ye maun come 
to the Place directly ! ' 

'Is my boy found? is he alive 1 have ye found Hany 
Bertram ? Andrew, have ye found Hany Bertram f ' 

*Noj sir; but ' 

'Then he is kidnapped ! I am sure of it, Andrew 1 as sure 
as that I tread upon earth ! She has stolen him ; and I will 
never stir from this place till I have tidings of my bairn ! ' 

'0, but ye maun come hame, sir! ye maun come hamel 
We have sent for the Sheriff, and well set a watch here a' 
night, in case the gipsies return; but you — ye maun come 
htune, sir, for my lady^s in the dead-thraw.' 

Bertram turned a stupified and unmeaning eye on the 
messenger who uttered this calamitous news; and, repeating 
the words ' in the dead-thraw !' as if he could not comprehend 
their meaning, suffered the old man to drag him towards his 
horse. During the ride home he only said, 'Wife and bairn 
baith — mother and son baith, — sair, sair to abide ! ' 

It is needless to dwell upon the new scene of agony which 
awaited him. The news of Kennedy's fate had been eagerly 
and incautiously communicated at EUangowan, with the gratui- 
tous addition, that, doubtless, ' he had drawn the young Laird 
over the cndg with him, though the tide had swept away the 
child's body ; he was light, puir things and would flee farther 
into the surf.' 

Mrs. Bertram heard the tidings ; she was far advanced in 
her pregnancy ; she fell into the pains of premature labour, and, 
ere Ellangowan had recovered his agitated ftunilties, so as to 
comprehend the full distress of his situation, he was the father 
of a female infant, and a widower. 



CHAPTER X 



But see, his &06 is bUck and fnll of blood ; 

His eye-balls, &ither out than when he lived, 

Staxin£[ Ml ghastly like a strangled man ; 

His hair upnar'd, his nostrils stretch*d with straggling, 

His hands abroad display'd, as one that gnsp'd 

And togg'd for life, and was by strength subdoed. 

Henry VL Part IL 

Thb Sheriff-depute of the oounty arrived at EUangowan next 
morning by daybreak. To this piOTinoial magistrate the law 
of Scotland assigns judicial powers of considerable extent^ and 
the task of inquiring into all crimes committed within his 
jurisdiction, the apprehension and commitment of suspected 
persons, and so forth.* 

The gentleman who held the o£Gioe in the shire of at 

the time of this catastrophe was well bom and well educated ; 
and, though somewhat pedantic and professional in his habits, 
he enjoyed general respect as an active and intelligent magifr- 
trate. His first employment was to examine idl witnesses 
whose evidence could throw light upon this mysterious event, 
and make up the written report^ proees verbal^ or precognition, 
as it is technically called, which the practice of ScotUmd has 
substituted for a coroner's inquest. Under the Sheriff's minute 
and skilful inquiry, many circumstances appeared which seemed 
incompatible with the original opinion that Kennedy had acci- 
dentally foJUen from the cli& We shall briefly detail some 
of these. 

The body had been deposited in a neighbouring fisher-hut, 
but without altering the condition in which it was found. 
This was the first object of the Sheriff's examination. Though 
fearfully crushed and mangled by the fall from such a height^ 
the corpse was found to exhibit a deep cut in the head, which, 

* The SoottUb ■herlff disetaaiges, on rach oocuAiu m that now mentloiiedi pretty 
much the aame duty m a ooroner. 
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in the opinioii of a skilfal suxgeon, must have been inflicted by 
a broadswoid or cuthun. I^e ezperienoe of this gentleman 
diaoovered other Buspicious indicationB. The face waa much 
blackened, the eyes distorted, and the veins of the neck swelled. 
A coloured han<£kerchief, which the unfortunate man had worn 
round his neck, did not present the usual appearance, but was 
much loosened, and the knot displaced and dragged extremely 
tight; the folds were also compressed, as if it had been used 
as a means of grappling the decmsed, and dragging him perhaps 
to the precipice. 

On the other hand, poor Kennedy's purse was found 
untouched; and, what seemed yet more extraordinary, the 
pistols which he usually carried when about to encounter any 
haseaidous adventure were found in his pockets loaded. This 
appeared particularly strange, for he waa known and dreaded 
by the contraband traders as a man equally fearless and 
dexterous in the use of his weapons, of which he had given 
many signal proofs. The Sheriff inquired whether Kennedy 
was not in the practice of canying any other arms t Most ai 
Mr. Bertram's servants recollected that he generally had a 
eauteau de ehassej or short hanger, but none such was found 
upon the dead body; nor could those who had seen him on 
the morning of the fatal day take it upon them to assert 
whether he then carried that weapon or not. 

The corpse afforded no other indicia respecting the fate of 
Kennedy; for, though the clothes were much &placed and 
the limbs dreadfully fractured, the one seemed the probable, 
the other the certain, consequences of such a fall. The hands 
of the deceased were clenched fast^ and full of turf and earth ; 
but this also seemed equivocal. 

The magistrate then proceeded to the place where the corpse 
was first discovered, and made those who had found it give, 
upcm the spot» a particular and detailed account of the manner 
in which it was lying. A large fragment of the rock appeared 
to have accompanied, or followed, the fall of the victim from 
the cliff above. It was of so solid and compact a substance 
that it had fallen without any great diminution by splintering ; 
so that the Sheriff was enabled, firsts to estimate the weight by 
measurement^ and then to calculate, from the appearance of 
the fragment, what portion of it had been bedded into the diff 
iram. which it had descended. This was easily detected by 
the raw appearance of the stone where it had not been exposed 
to the atmosphere. They then ascended the diff, and sur- 
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veyed the place from whence the stony fragment had liallea. 
It seemed plain, from the appearance of the ned, that the mere 
weight of one man standing upon the projecting part of the 
fragment, supposing it in its original situation, could not have 
destroyed its balance and precipitated it^ with himself, from 
the diff. At the same time^ it appeared to have lain so loose 
that the use of a lever, or the combined strength of three or 
four men, might easilv have hurled it from its position. The 
short tuif about the brink of the precipice was much 
trampled, as if stamped by the heels of men in a mortal 
struggle, or in the act of some violent exertion. Traces of the 
same kind, less visibly marked, guided the sagacious investi- 
gator to the verge of the copsewood, which in that place crept 
high up the bank towards the top of the precipice. 

Witn patience and perseverance tiiey traced these marks 
into the thickest part of the copse, a route which no perscxi 
would have voluntarily adopted, unless for the purpose of con- 
cealment. Here they found plain vestiges <^ violence and 
struggling, from space to space. Small boughs were torn down, 
as if grasped by some resisting wretch who was dragged forcibly 
along ; the ground, where in the least degree soft or marshy, 
showed the print of many feet ; there were vestiges also which 
might be those of human blood. At any rate it was certain 
that several persons must have forced their passage among the 
oaks, hacels^ and underwood with which they were mingled ; 
and in some places appeared traces as if a sack full of grain, a 
dead body, or something of that heavy and solid description, 
had been dragged along the ground. In one part of the thicket 
there was a small swamp, the day of which was whitish, being 
probably mixed with marl. The back of Kennedy's coat 
appeared besmeared with stains of the same colour. 

At length, about a quarter of a mile from the brink of the 
fatal predpice, the traces conducted them to a small open space 
of ground, very much trampled, and plainly stained with blood, 
although withered leaves had been strewed upon the spot» and 
other means hastil v taken to e^Byoe the marks, which seemed 
obviously to have been derived from a desperate afl&ay. On 
one side of this patch of open ground was found the sufferer's 
naked hanger, which seemed to have been thrown into the 
thicket ; on the other, the bdt and shfath, which appeared to 
have been hidden with more leisurdy i ire and precaution. 

The magistrate caused the footpri its whidi marked this 
spot to be carefully measured and camined. Some corre- 
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spomded to the foot of the nnfaappy yiotim ; some were larger, 
aome lees ; indioating that at least four or fiye men had Iwen 
hvaj around him. Ahove all, here, and here only, were 
obeeryed the yestigea of a child's foot; and as it oould be seen 
nowhere else, and the hard horse-track which traversed the 
wood of Warrooh was contiguous to the spot^ it was natural to 
think that the boy might have escaped in that direction during 
the confusion. But^ as he was never heard of, the Sheriff who 
made a careful entry of all these memoranda^ did not suppress 
his opinion, that the deceased had met with foul play, and that 
the murderers, whoever they were, had possessed themselves of 
the person of the child Hany Bertram. 

£very exertion was now made to discover the criminals. 
Suspicion hesitated between the smugglers and the gipsies. 
The late of Dirk Hatteraick's vessel was certain. Two men 
from the opposite side of Warroch Bay ^so the inlet on the 
southern side of the Point of Warroch is called) had seen, 
though at a great distance, the lugger drive eastward, after 
doabling the headland, and, as they judged from her mancBuvres^ 
in a dinbled state. Shcvtly after, diey peroeived that she 
grounded, smoked, and finally took fire. She was, as one of 
them expressed himself, ' in a light low ' (bright fiame) when 
they observed a king's ship^ with her colours up, heave in sight 
from behind the cape. The guns ci the buniing vessel dis- 
charged themselves as the fire reached them ; and they saw her 
at length blow up with a great explosion. The sloop of war 
kept aloof for her own safety ; and, after hovering till the other 
exploded, stood away southward under a press of saiL The 
Sheriff anxiously interrogated these men whether any boats 
had left the vessel. They could not say, they had seen none ; 
but they might have put off in such a direction as placed the 
burning vessel, and the thick smoke which floated landward 
horn it, between their course and the witnesses' observation. 

That the ship destroyed was Dirk Hatteraick's no one 
doubted. His lugger was well known on the coasts and had 
been expected just at this time. A letter from the commander 
of the king's sloops to whom the Sheriff made application, put 
the matter beyond doubt; he sent also an extract from his log- 
book of the transactions of the day, which intimated their 
being on the outlook for a smuggling lugger. Dirk Hatteraick 
master, upon the information and requisition of Francis 
Kennedy, of his Majesty's excise service; and that Kennedy 
was to be upon the outlook on the shore, in case ""^^ '^ 
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who was known to be a desperate fellow, and had been re-' 
peatedly outlawed, should attempt to run his sloop aground. 
About nine o'dock Jl.u. they discovered a sail which answered 
the description of Hatteraick's vessel, chased her, and, after 
repeated signals to her to show colours and bring-to, fired upon 
her. The chase then showed Hambuigh colours and returned 
the fire; and a running fight was maintained for three hours, 
when, just as the lugger was doubling the Point of Wanoch, 
they observed that the main- yard was shot in the slings, and 
that the vessel was disabled. It was not in the power of the 
man-of-war's men for some time to profit by this droumstance, 
owing to their having kept too mudi in shore for doubling the 
headhtnd. After two tacks, they accomplished this, and 
observed the chase on fire and apparently deserted. The fire 
having reached some casks of spirits, whidi were placed on the 
deck, with other combustibles, probably on purpose, burnt 
with such fury that no boats durst approach the vessel, 
especially as her shotted guns were discharging one after 
another by the heat. The captain had no doubt whatever 
that the crew had set the vessel on fire and escaped in their 
boats. After watching the conflagration till the ship blew up^ 
his Majesty's sloop, the ' Shark,' stood towards the Isle of Man, 
with the purpose of intercepting the retreat of the smugglers, 
who^ though they might conceal themselves in the woods for a 
day or two^ would probably take the first opportunity of 
endeavouring to make for this asylum. But they never saw 
more of them than is above narrated. 

Such was the account given by William Pritehard, master 
and commander of his Majesty's sloop of war, * Shark,' who con- 
cluded by regretting deeply ^t he had not had the happiness 
to fall in with the scoundrels who had had the impudence to 
fire on his Majesty's flag, and with an assurance that^ should 
he meet Mr. Dirk Hattoraick in any future cruise^ he would 
not fail to bring him into port under his stem, to answer what- 
ever might be alleged against him. 

As, Uierefore, it seemed tolerably certain that the men on 
board the lugger had escaped, the deatii of Kennedy, if he fell 
in with them in the woods, when irritated by the loss of their 
vessel and by the share he had in it, was eamly to be accounted 
for. And it was not improbable that to such brutal tempers, 
rendered desperate by their own Gircunulancee, even the murder 
of the child, against whose lather, al having become sud- 
denly active in the prosecution of smlgglera, Hatteraick was 
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known to have uttered deep thieats, would not appear a yeiy 
heinous crune. 

Against this hypothesis it was uiged that a crew of fifteen or 
twenty men could not have lain hidden upon the coast, when so 
dose a search took place immediately after the destruction of 
their vessel ; or, at leasts that if they had hid themselves in the 
woods, their boats must have been seen on the beach ; that in 
such precarious circumstances, and when all retreat must have 
seemed difficult if not impossible, it was not to be thought that 
they would have all imited to commit a useless murder for the 
mere sake of revenge. Those who held this opinion supposed 
either that the boats of the lugger had stood out to sea without 
being observed by those who were intent upon gazing at the 
buming vessel, and so gained safe distance before the doop got 
roimd the headland ; or else that, the boats being staved or 
destroyed by the fire of the ' Shark ' during the chase, the crew 
had obstinately detennined to perish with the vessel. What 
gave some countenance to this supposed act of desperation was, 
that neither Dirk Hatteraick nor any of his sailors, all well- 
knovm men in the fair trade, were again seen upon that coast, 
or heard of in the Isle of Man, where strict inquiry was made. 
On the other hand, only one dead body, apparently that of a 
gftojy^a^n killed by a cannon-shot, drifted ashore. So all that 
could be done was to register the names, description, and 
appearance of the individuals belonging V> the ship's company, 
and offer a reward for the apprehension of them, or any one of 
them, extending also to any person, not the actual murderer, 
who should give evidence tending to convict those who had 
murdered Francis Kennedy. 

Another opinion, which was also plausibly supported, went 
to charge this horrid crime upcm the late tenants of Demdeugh. 
They were known to have resented highly the conduct of die 
Laird of Ellangowan towards them, and to have used threaten- 
ing expressions, which every one supposed them capable of 
carrying into effect. The kidnapping the child was a crime 
much more consistent with their habits than with those of 
smugglers, and his temporary guardian might have fallen in an 
attempt to protect hun. Besides, it was remembered that 
Kennedy had been an active agent, two or three days before, in 
the forcible expulsion of these people from Demcleugh, and 
that harsh and menacing language had been exchanged between 
him and some of the £^;yptian patriarchs on that memorable 
occasion. 

u 5 
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The Sheriff received also the depositionB of the unfortunate 
father and his senranty oonceming what had passed at their 
meeting the caiavan of gipsies as they left the estate of Ellan- 
gowan. The speech of Meg Merrilies seemed particularly sus- 
picious. There was, as the magistrate observed in his law lan- 
guage, dammvm minatnm — a damage, or evil turn, threatened — 
and malum secutum — an evil of the very kind predicted shortly 
afterwards following. A young woman, who haul been gathering 
nuts in Warroch wood upon the fatal day, was also strongly of 
opinion, though she dedined to make positive oath, that she 
had seen M^ MerriHes — at least a woman of her remarkable 
size and appearance — start suddenly out of a thicket; she said she 
had called to her by name, but^ as the figure turned from her 
and made no answer, she was uncertain if it were the gipsy or 
her wraith, and was afraid to go nearer to one who was sdways 
reckoned, in the vulgar phrase, ' no canny.' This vague story 
received some corroboration from the circumstance of a fire 
being that evening found in the gipsy's deserted oottage. To 
this fact Ellangowan and his gardener bore evidence. Yet it 
seemed extravagant to suppose that^ had this woman been 
accessory to such a dreadful crime, she would have returned, 
that very evening on which it was committed, to the place of 
all others where she was most likely to be sought after. 

Meg Merrilies was, however, apprehended and examined. She 
denied strongly having been either at Demdeugh or in the 
wood of Warroch upon the day of Kennedy's death ; and several 
of her tribe made oath in her behalf, that she had never quitted 
their encampment^ which was in a glen about ten miles distant 
from Ellangowan. Their oaths were indeed little to be trusted 
to; but what other evidence could be had in the circumstances f 
There was one remarkable fact^ and only one, which arose from 
her examination. Her arm appeared to be sightly wounded by 
the cut of a sharp weapon, and was tied up with a handkerchief 
of Harry Bertram's. But the chief of the horde acknowledged 
he had ' corrected her ' that day with his whinger ; she herself, 
and others, gave the same account of her hurt ; and for the 
handkerchief, the quantity of linen stolen from Ellangowan 
during the last months of their residence on the estate easily 
accounted for it, without charging Meg with a more heinous 
crime. 

It was observed upon her examinflbion that she treated the 
questions respecting the death of Eenn dy, or ' the ganger,' as she 
called him, with indifference ; but exp "esised great and emphatic 
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Boom and indignation at being suppoaed capable of injuring 
little Harry Bertram. She was long confined in jail, imder the 
hope that something might yet be discovered to throw light 
upon this dark and bloody transaction. Nothing, however, 
occurred ; and Meg was at length liberated, but imder sentence 
of banishment from the county as a vagrant, common thief, and 
disorderly person. No tiaces of the boy could ever be dis- 
covered; and at length the stoiy, after making much noise, 
was gradually given up as altogether inexplicable, and only 
perpetuated by the name of "The Ganger's Loup,' which was 
generally bestowed on the cliff from which the unfortunate man 
had fallen or been precipitated. 



CHAPTER XI 

Enler TimSf as Chants 

I, that please some, try all, both joy and tenor 
Of gooaand bad ; that make and unfold error, 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that I slide 
O'er sixteen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap. 

fFitUer*s Tals. 

Our nanration is now about to make a large stride, and omit a 
spaoe of nearly seventeen years ; during which nothing ocourred 
of any particular consequence with respect to the stoiy we have 
\mdertaken to tell. The gap is a wide one ; yet if the reader^s 
experience in life enables him to look back on so many yeani 
the space will scarce appear longer in his recollection thcui the 
time consumed in turning these pages. 

It was, then, in the month of November, about seventeen 
years after the catastrophe related in the last chapter, that^ 
during a cold and stormy night, a social group had closed 
around the kitchen -fire of the Gordon Arms at Kippletringan, 
a small but comfortable inn kept by Mrs. Mao-Candlish in that 
village. The conversation which passed among them wiU save 
me the trouble of telling the few events occurring during this 
chasm in our history, with which it is necessary that the reader 
should be acquainted. 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish, throned in a comfortable easy-chair lined 
with black leather, was regaling herself and a neighbouring 
gossip or two with a cup of genuine tea, and at the same time 
keeping a sharp eye upon her domestics, as they went and came 
in prosecution of their various duties and commissions. The 
clerk and precentor of the parish ei joyed at a little distance 
his Saturday night's pipe, and aided ts bland fumigation by an 
occasional sip of brandy and water. Deacon Bearcliflf, a man 
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of great importance in the village, oombined the indulgence 
of both parties : he had his pipe and his tea-cup, the latter 
being laced with a little spirits. One or two downs sat at some 
distance, drinking their twopenny ale. 

'Are ye sure the parlour's ready for them, and the fire 
burning clear, and the chimney no smoking f * said the hostess 
to a chambeixnaid. 

She was answered in the affiimatiye. 'Ane wadna be 
onciTil to them, especially in their distress,' said she, turning 
to the Deacon. 

'Assuredly not, Mrs. Mao-Candlish ; assuredly not. I am 
sure ony sma' thing they might want frae my shop, \mder seven, 
or eighty or ten pounds, I would book them as readily for it as 
the first in the country. Do they come in the auld chaise f ' 

' I daresay no^' said the precentor ; ' for Miss Bertram comes 
on the white powny ilka day to the kirk — and a constant kirk- 
keeper she is — and it's a pleasure to hear her singing the psalms, 
winsome young thing.' 

'Ay, and Uie young Laird of Hazlewood rides hame half 
the road wi' her after sermon,' said one of the gossips in 
company. ' I wonder how auld Hazlewood likes that.' 

'I kenna how he may like it now,' answered another of 
the tea-drinkers; 'but the day has been when Mlangowan 
wad hae liked as little to see his daughter taking up with 
their son.' 

'Ay, has been,' answered the first, with somewhat of 
emphasis. 

'I am sure, neighbour Ovens,' said the hostess, 'the 
Hasdewoods of Hazlewood, though they are a veiy gude auld 
fanuly in the coimty, never thought, till within these twa 
score o' years, of evening themselves till the EUangowans. 
Wow, woman, the Bertrams of Ellangowan are the auld Ding- 
awaies lang syne. There is a sang about ane o' them 
maizying a daughter of the King of Man ; it begins — 

Blythe Bertram's ta'en him ower the faem, 
To wed a wife, and bring her hame— 

I daur say Mr. Skreigh can sing us the ballant.' 

'Gudewife,' said Skreigh, gathering up his mouth, and 

sipping his tiff of brandy punch with great solemnity, ' our 

talents were gien us to other use than to smg daft auld sangs 

aae near the Sabbath day.' 

'Hout fie, Mr. Skreigh; I'se warrant I hae heard you sing 
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a blythe sang on Saturday at e'en before now. But as for the 
chaisey Deacon, it hasna been out of the coach-house sinoe Mre. 
Bertram died, that's sixteen or seventeen years sin syne. Jock 
Jabos is away wi' a chaise of mine for them ; I wonder he's no 
come back. It's pit mirk ; but there's no an ill turn on the 
road but twa, and the brigg ower Warroch bum is safe enough, 
if he baud to the right side. But then there's Heavieside Brae, 
that's just a murder for post^cattle ; but Jock kens the road 
brawly.' 

A loud rapping was heard at the door. 

'That's no them. I dinna hear the wheels. Gnzzel, ye 
limmer, gang to the door.' 

' It's a single gentleman,' whined out Grizssel ; ' maun I take 
him into the parlour?' 

'Foul be in your feet, then; itil be some English rider. 
Ck>ming without a servant at this time o' night ! Has the 
hostler ta'en the horse ? Ye may light a spunk o' fire in the red 
room.' 

'I wish, ma'am,' said the traveller, entering the kitchen, 
* you would give me leave to warm myself here, for the night 
is very cold.' 

His appearance, voice, and manner produced an instant- 
aneous effect in his favour. He was a handsome, tall, thin figure, 
dressed in black, as appeared when belaid aside his riding-coat; 
his age might be between forty and fifty ; his cast of features 
grave and interesting, and his air somewhat military. Every 
point of his appearance and address bespoke the gentleman. 
Long habit had given Mrs. Mac-Candlish an acute tact in 
ascertaining the quality of her visitors, and proportioning her 
reception accordingly : — 

To every guest the appropriate speech wu made, 

And every duty with distinction paid ; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or pohte — 

* Your honour's servant 1 ' * Mister Smith, good-night' 

On the present occasion she was low in her courtesy 
and profuse in her apologies. The stranger begged his horse 
might be attended to : she went out herself to school the 
hostler. 

' There was never a prettier bit o' horse-flesh in the stable o' 
the Gordon Arms,' said the man, which information increased 
the landlady's respect for the rider. I Finding, on her return, 
that the stranger declined to go into Jnother apartment (which. 
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indeed, ahe allowed, would be but oold and smoky till the fire 
bleezed up), she installed her guest hospitably by the fireside, 
and offered what refreshment her house afforded. 

' A cup of your tea, ma'am, if you will favour me.' 

Mrs. Mac-Candlish bustled about^ reinforced her teapot with 
hyson, and proceeded in her duties with her best grace. 'We 
have a very nice parlour, sir, and everything very agreeable 
for gentlefolks ; but it's bespoke the night for a gentleman and 
bis daughter that are going to leave this part of the country ; 
ane of my chaises is gane for them, and will be back forthwith. 
They're no sae weel in the warld as they have been; but 
we're a' subject to ups and downs in this life, as your honour 
must needs ken, — ^but is not the tobacco-reek disagreeable to 
your honour Y' 

' By no means, ma'am ; I am an old campaigner, and perfectly 
used to it. Will you permit me to make some inquiries about 
a fiamily in this neighbourhood f ' 

The sound of wheels was now heard, and the landlady hurried 
to the door to receive her expected guests ; but returned in an 
instant^ followed by the postilion. ' No, they canna come at no 
rate, the Laird's sae ill.' 

'But God help them,' said the landlady, 'the mom's the 
term, the very last day they can bide in the house ; a' thing's 
to be roupit.' 

* Weel, but they can come at no rate, I tell ye ; Mr. Bertram 
canna be moved.' 

'What Mr. Bertram t' said the stranger; 'not Mr. Bertram 
of Ellangowan, I hope f ' 

'Just e'en that same, sir ; and if ye be a friend o' his, ye have 
come at a time when he's sair bested.' 

' I have been abroad for many years, — is his health so much 
deranged f 

' Ay, and his affidrs an' a',' said the Deacon ; ' the creditors 
have entered into possession o' the estate, and it's for sale ; and 
some that made the maist by him — I name nae names, but 
Mrs. Mac-Candlish kens wha I mean (the landlady shook 
her head significantly) — ^they're sairest on him e'en now. I 
have a sma' matter due myseU, but I would rather have lost 
it than gane to turn the auld man out of his house, and him 
just dying.' 

'Ay, but,' said the parish clerk, 'Factor Olossin wants to 
get rid of the auld Laird, and drive on the sale, for fear the 
heir-male should cast up upon them ; for I have heard say, if 
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there was an beir-male thej ootddna sell the estate for auld 
Ellangowan's debt.' 

' He had a son bom a good many years ago/ said the stmnger ; 
'he is dead, I suppose f 

' Nae man can say for that,' answered the clerk mysteriously. 

'Dead!' said the Deacon, Tse warrant him dead lang 
Bjne ; he hasna been heard o' these twenty years or thereby.' 

' I wot weel it's no twenty years,' said the landlady ; ' it's no 
abune seventeen at the outside in this yery month. It made an 
unco noise ower a' this country ; the bairn disappeared the very 
day that Supervisor Kennedy cam by his end. If ye kenn'd 
this country lang syne, your honour wad maybe ken Frank 
Kennedy the Supervisor. He was a heartsome pleasant man, 
and company for the best gentlemen in the county, and muckle 
mirth he's made in this house. I was young then, sir, and 
newly married to Bailie Mac-Candlish, that's dead and gone 
(a sigh) ; and muckle fun I've had wi' the Supervisor. He was 
a daft dog. 0, an he could hae hauden aff the smugglers a 
bit ! but he was aye venturesome. And so ye see, sir, there 
was a king's sloop down in Wigton Bay, and Frank Kennedy, 
he behoved to have her up to chase Dirk Hatteraick's lugger — 
yell mind Dirk Hatteraick, Deacon f I daresay ye may have 
dealt wi' him — (the Deacon gave a sort of acquiescent nod cmd 
humph). He was a daring chield, and he fought his ship tOl she 
blew up Uke peelings of ingans ; and Frank Kennedy, he had 
been the first man to board, and he was flung like a quarter of 
a mile off, and fell into the water below the rock at Warroch 
Point) that they ca' the Ganger's Loup to this day.' 

' And Mr. Bertram's child,' said the stranger, ' what is all 
this to him ? ' 

'Ou, sir, the bairn aye held an unco wark wi' the Super- 
visor ; and it was generally thought he went on board 
the vessel alang wi' him, as bairns are aye forward to be in 
mischief.' 

' No, no^' said the Deacon, ' ye're clean out there, Luckie ; 
for the young Laird was stown away by a randy gipsy woman 
they ca'd Meg Merrilies — I mind her looks weel — ^in revenge 
for Ellangowan having gar'd her be drumm'd through Kipple- 
tringan for stealing a silver spoon.' 

' If ye'll forgie me, Deacon,' said thg precentor, ' you're e'en 
as far wrang as the gudewife.' 

'And what is your edition of the stoif, sir 9 ' said the stranger, 
turning to him with interest 
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'Thafs maybe no sae canny to tell,' said the precentor, with 
Bolemnity. 

Upon being urged, however, to speak out, he preluded with 
two or three large pufEs of tobacco-smoke, and out of the cloudy 
sanctuary which these whiiSs formed around him deliyered the 
following legend, having cleared his voice with one or two hems, 
and imitating^ as near as he could, the eloquence which weekly 
thundered over his head from the pulpit. 

'What we are now to deliver, my brethren, — hem — ^hem, — 
I mean, my good friends, — ^was not done in a comer, and may 
serve as an answer to witch-advocates, atheists, and misbelievers 
of all kinds. Ye must know that the worshipful Laird of 
Ellangowan was not so proceese as he might have been in 
clearing his land of witches (concerning whom it is said, " Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live "), nor of those who had familiar 
spirits, and consulted with divination, and sorceiy, and lots, 
which is the fashion with the Egyptians, as they ca' themsells, 
and other unhappy bodies, in this our countiy. And the Laird 
was three years married without having a family ; and he was 
sae left to himsell, that it was thought he held ower muckle 
troking and communing wi' that Meg Merrilies, wha was the 
maist notorious witch in a' Galloway and DumfriesHshire baith.' 

'Aweel, I wot there's something in that,' said Mrs. Mao- 
Candhah ; ' I've kenn'd him order her twa glasses o' brandy in 
this veiy house.' 

'Aweel, gudewife, then the less I lee. Sae the lady was 
wi' bairn at last» and in the night when she should have been 
delivered there comes to the door of the ha' house — the Place 
of EUangowan as they ca'd — an ancient man, strangely habited, 
and asked for quarters. His head, and his legs, and his arms 
were bare, although it watf^inter time o' the year, and he had 
a grey beard three-quarters lang. Weel, he was admitted; 
and when the lady was delivered, he craved to know the very 
moment of the hour of the birth, and he went out and consulted 
the stare. And when he came back he teU'd the Laird that 
the Evil One wad have power over the knave-bairn that was 
that night bom, and he charged him that the babe should be 
bred up in the ways of piety, and that he should aye hae a 
godly minister at his elbow to pray w€ the bairn and for him. 
And the aged man vanished away, and no man of this oountiy 
ever saw mair o' him.' 

'Now, that will not pass,' said the postOion, who, at a 
respectful distance, was listening to the conversation, ' begging 
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Mr. Skreigh'a and the oompanT's pardon; there was no eae 
mony hairs on the warlock's face as there's on Letter-Gae's * 
am at this moment ; and he had as gade a pair o' boots as a 
man need streik on his legs, and gloves too; and I should 
understand boots by this time, I think.' 
' Whisht, Jock,' said the landlady. 

* Ay f and what do $fe ken o' the matter, friend Jabos ) ' said 
the precentor, contemptuously. 

'No muckle, to be sure, Mr. Skreigh, only that I lived 
within a penny-stane cast o' the head o' the avenue at Ellan- 
gowan, when a man cam jingling to our door that night the 
young Laird was boro, and my mother sent me, that was a 
hafiftin callant, to show the stranger the gate to the Place, which, 
if he had been sic a warlock, he might hae kenn'd himsell, ane wad 
think ; and he was a young, weel-faured, weel-dressed lad, like 
an Englishman. And I tell ye he had as gude a hat^ and boots, 
and gloves, as ony gentleman need to have. To be sure he did 
gie an awesome glance up at the auld castle, and there was 
some spae-wark gaed on, I aye heard that; but as for his 
vanishing, I held the stirrup mysell when he gaed away, and 
he gied me a round half-crown. He was riding on a haick they 
ca'd Souple Sam; it beknged to the George at Dumfries; it 
was a blood-bay beast, very ill o' the spavin ; I hae seen the 
beast baith before and since.' 

' Aweel, aweel, Jock,' answered Mr. Bkreigh, with a tone of 
mild solemnity, ^ our accounts differ in no material particulars ; 
but I had no knowledge that ye had seen the man. So ye see^ 
my friends, that this soothsayer having prognosticated evil to 
the boy, his father engaged a godly minister to be with him 
mom and night.' 

<Ay, that was him they ca'd Dominie Sampson,' said the 
postilion. 

* He's but a dumb dog that^' observed the Deacon ; ' I have 
heard that he never could preach five words of a sermon endlang, 
lor as lang as he has been licensed.' 

' Weel, but^' said the precentor, waving his hand, as if eager 
to retrieve the comnumd of the discourse, ' he waited on Uie 
young Laird by night and day. Now it chanced, when the 
baim was near five years auld, that the Laird had a sight of 
his errors, and determined to put these Egyptians aff his ground, 
and he caused them to remove ; and th >t Frank Kennedy, that 

* The precentor is called by Allan Ramaay, 

The letter-gM of haly rhime. 
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was a rough, swearing fellow, he was sent to torn them off. 
And he cursed and diuained at them, and they swure at him ; 
and that Meg Merrilies, that was the maist powerfu' with the 
Enemy of Mankind, she as gude as said she would have him, 
hod J and soul, hef ore three days were ower his head. And I 
have it from a sure hand, and that's ane wha saw it, and that's 
John Wilson, that was the Laird's groom, that Meg appeared 
to the Laird as he was riding hame from Singleside, over Gihhie's- 
know, and threatened him wi' what she wad do to his family ; 
hut whether it was Meg, or something waur in her likeness, for 
it seemed bigger than ony mortal creature, John could not say.' 

'AweeV said the postilion, 'it might be sae, I canna say 
against it» for I was not in the country at the time ; but John 
Wilson was a blustering kind of chield, without the heart of a 
sprug.' 

'And what was the end of all thisf ' said the stronger, with 
some impatience. 

'Ou, the erent and upshot of it was, sir,' said the precentor, 
'that while they were all looking on, beholding a king's ship 
chase a smuggler, this Kennedy suddenly brake away frae them 
without ony reason that could be descried — tropes nor tows wad 
not hae held him — and made for the wood of Warroch as fast as 
his beast could carry him ; and by the way he met the young 
Laird and his governor, and he snatched up the bairn, and 
swure, if he was bewitched, the bairn should have the same 
luck as him; and the minister followed as fast as he could, 
and ahnaist as fast as them, for he was wonderfully swift of 
foot, and he saw Meg the witch, or her master in her similitude, 
rise suddenly out of the ground, and daught the bairn suddenly 
out of the ganger's arms ; and then he rampauged and drew 
his sword, for ye ken a fie man and a cusser fearsna the 
dea.' 

' I believe thaf s very true,' said the postilion. 

' So^ sir, she grippit him, and clodded him like a stane from 
the sling ower the cndgs of Warroch Head, where he was fo\md 
that evening ; but what became of the babe, frankly I cannot 
say. But he that was minister here then, that's now in a better 
place, had an opinion that the bairn was only conveyed to 
fairy-land for a season.' 

The stranger had smiled slightly at some parts of this 
redtal, but ere he ooidd answer the clatter of a horse's hoofs 
was heard, and a smart servant, handsomely dressed, with a 
cockade in his hat, bustled into the kitchen, with ' Make a little 
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room, good people ' ; when, observing the stranger, he descended 
at once into the modest and civil domestio, his hat sunk down 
by his side, and he put a letter into his master's hands. ' The 
family at Ellangowan, sir, are in great distress, and unable to 
reoeiye any visits.' 

'I know it)' replied his master. 'And now, madam, if you 
will have the goodness to allow me to occupy the parlour you 
mentioned^ as you are disappointed of your guests * 

'Certainly, sir,' said Mra. Mac^Candlish, and hastened to 
light the way with all the imperative bustle which an active 
landlady loves to display on such occasions. 

' Young man,' said the Deacon to the servant, filling a glass, 
' yell no be the waur o' this, after your ride.' 

' Not a feather, sir ; thank ye, your very good health, sir.' 

'And wha may your master be, friend ?' 

'What) the gentleman that was here? that's the &mouB 
Colonel Mannering, sir, from the East Indies.' 

'What, him we read of in the newspapers?' 

'Ay, ay, just the same. It was he relieved Cuddiebum, 
and defended Chingalore, and defeated the great Mahratta chief. 
Ram JoUi Bundleman. I was with him in most of his cam- 
paigns.' 

'Lord safe us,' said the landlady; 'I must go see what he 
would have for supper ; that I should set him down here ! ' 

' 0, he likes that all the better, mother. You never saw a 
plainer creature in your life than our old Colonel ; and yet he 
has a spice of the devil in him too.' 

The rest of the evening's conversation below stairs tending 
little to edification, we shall, with the reader's leave, step up to 
the parlour. 



CHAPTER XII 

Beputation ! that's man's idol 
Set up against God, the Maker of all laws, 
Who iiatn oommanded us we should not kill, 
And yet we say we must, for Reputation t 
What honest man can either fear his own, 
Or else will hurt another's r^utation f 
Fear to do base unworthy things is valour ; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too. 

Ben Jonson. 

Ths Colonel was walking penaiyely up and down the parlour 
when the officious landlady re-entered to take his oommands. 
Having given them in the manner he thought would be most 
acceptable ' for the good of the house,' he begged to detain her 
a moment. 

' I think,' he said, ' madam, if I imderstood the good people 
rights Mr. Bertram lost his son in his fifth year f ' 

' O ay, sir, there's nae doubt o' that^ though there are mony 
idle clashes about the way and manner, for it's an auld story 
now, and everybody tells it, as we were doing, their ain way 
by the ingleside. But lost the bairn was in his fifth year, as 
your honour says. Colonel ; and the news being rashly tell'd to 
the leddy, then great with child, cost her her life that samyn 
night ; and the Laird never throve after that day, but was just 
careless of everything, though, when his daughter Miss Lucy 
gre^ up, she tried to keep order within doors ; but what could 
she do, poor thing f So now they're out of house and hauld.' 

' Can you recollect, madam, about what time of the year the 
child was lost f ' The landlady, after a pause and some recol- 
lection, answered, ' she was positive it was about this season ' ; 
and added some local recollections that fixed the date in her 
memory as occurring about the beginning of November 17 — . 

The stranger took two or three turns round the room in 
silence, but signed to Mrs. Mao^andlish not to leave it 
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'Did I rightly apprehend,' he said, 'that the estate of 
Ellangowan is in the market f ' 

' In the market ? It will be sell'd the mom to the highest 
bidder — that's no the mom, Lord help mel which is the 
Sabbath, but on Monday, the first free day ; and the furniture 
and stocking is to be roupit at the same time on the ground. 
It's the opinion of the halll country that the sale has been 
shamefully forced on at this time, when there's sae little money 
stirring in Scotland wi' this weary American war, that somebody 
may get the land a bargain. Deil be in them, that I should say 
sae ! ' — ^the good lady's wrath rising at the supposed injustice. 

' And where will the sale take place ? ' 

' On the premises, as the advertisement says ; that's at the 
house of Ellangowan, your honour, as I understand it.' 

^And who exhibits the title-deeds, rent-roll, and plan?' 

'A very decent man, sir; the sheriff-substitute of the 
county, who has authority from the Court of Session. He's in 
the town jtist now, if your honour would like to see him ; and 
he can tell you mair about the loss of the bairn than ony body, 
for the sheriff- depute (that's his principal, like) took much 
pains to come at the truth o' that natter, as I have heard.' 

' And this gentleman's name is ' 

'Mac-Morlan, sir; he's a man o' character, and weel 
spoken o'.' 

* Send my compliments — Colonel Mannering's compliments 
to him, and I wotdd be glad he would do me the pleasure of 
supping with me, and bring these papers with him ; and I beg, 
good madam, you will say nothing of this to any one else.' 

' Me, sir ) ne'er a word shall I say. I wish your honour (a 
courtesy), or ony honourable gentleman that's fought for his 
country (another courtesy), had the land, since the auld family 
maim quit (a sigh), rather than that wily scoundrel Glossin, 
that's risen on the ruin of the best friend he ever had. And 
now I think on't, 111 slip on my hood and pattens, and gang 
to Mr. Mao-Morlaii mysell, he's at hame e'en now ; it's hudly 
a step.' 

' Do so, my good landlady, and many thanks ; and bid my 
servant step here with my portfolio in the meantime.' 

In a minute or two Colonel Mannering was quietly seated 
with his writing materials before him. We have the privilege 
of looking over his shoulder as he wlites, and we willingly 
communicate its substance to our relderB. The letter was 
addressed to Arthur Mervyn, Esq., of l^^rvyn Hall, Llaubraith- 
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waite, Weetmoiolaiid. It oontained some aooount of the 
writei^B previous joiunej since parting with him, and then pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

'And now, why will you still upbraid me with my melan- 
choly, Mervyn f Do you think, after the lapse of twenty-five 
years, battles, wounds, imprisonment, misfortunes of every de- 
scription, I can be still the same lively, unbroken Guy Manner- 
ing who climbed Skiddaw with you, or shot grouse upon Cross- 
fell t That you, who have remained in the bosom of domestic 
happiness, experience little change, that your step is as light 
and your fancy as full of sunshine, is a blessed effect of health 
and temperament, co-operating with content and a smooth 
current down the course of life. But my career has been one 
of difficulties and doubts and errors. From my infancy I 
have been the sport of accident, and, though the wind has often 
borne me into harbour, it has seldom been into that which the 
pilot destined. Let me recall to you — but the task must be 
brief — the odd and wayward fatefi of my youth, and the mis- 
fortunes of my manhood. 

' The former, you will say, had nothing very appalling. All 
was not for the best; but all was tolerable. My father, the 
eldest son of an ancient but reduced family, left me with little, 
save the name of the head of the house, to the protection of 
his more fortunate brothers. They were so fond of me that 
they almost quarrelled about me. My uncle, the bishop, 
would have had me in orders, and offered me a living ; my 
uncle, the merchant^ would have put me into a counting-house, 
and proposed to give me a share in the thriving concern of 
Mannering and Manhall, in Lombard Street. So, between 
these two stools, or rather these two soft^ easy) well-stuffed 
chairs of divinity and commerce, my unfortunate person slipped 
down, and pitched upon a dragoon saddle. Again, the bishop 
wished me to many the niece and heiress of the Dean of Lin- 
coln ; and my imcle, the alderman, proposed to me the only 
daughter of old SloeUiom, the great wine-merchant, rich enough 
to play at span-coimter with moidores and make thread-papers 
of baiJL-notes ; and somehow I slipped my neck out of both 
nooses, and married — ^poor, poor Sophia Wellwood. 

'You will say, my military career in India, when I followed 
my regiment there, should have given me some satisfaction ; 
and so it assuredly has. You will remind me also, that if I 
disappointed the hopes of my guardians, I did not incur their 
displeasure ; that the bishop, at his death, bequeathed me his 
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bleasing, his manusoript sennons, and a ourious portfolio con- 
taining the heads of eminent divines of the chuxvh of England ; 
and that mj uncle, Sir Paul Mannering^ left me sole heir and 
executor to his large f ortime. Yet this availeth me nothing ; 
I told jou I had that upon my mind which I should cany to 
mj grave with me, a perpetual aloes in the draught of exist- 
ence. I will tell JOU the cause more in detail thfm I had the 
heart to do while under your hospitable roof. You will often 
hear it mentioned, and perhaps with different and imf ounded cir- 
cumstances. I will therefore speak it out ; and then let the event 
itself, and the sentiments of melancholy with which it has im- 
pressed me, never again be subject of discussion between us. 

' Sophia, as you well know, followed me to India. She was 
as innocent as gay ; but^ unfortunately for us both, as gay as 
innocent. My own manners were partly formed by studies I 
had forsaken, and habits of seclusion not quite consistent with 
my situation as commandant of a regiment in a country where 
universal hospitality is offered and expected by eveiy settler 
claiming the rank of a gentleman. In a moment of peculiar 
pressure (you know how hard we were sometimes run to obtain 
white faces to countenance our line-of-battle), a young man 
named Brown joined our regiment as a volunteer, and, finding 
the mOitary duty more to his fancy than commerce, in which 
he had been engaged^ remained with us as a cadet. Let me do 
my unhappy victim justice : he behaved with such gallantry 
on every occasion that offered that the first vacant commission 
was considered as his due. I was absent for some weeks upon 
a distant expedition; when I returned I foimd this young 
fellow established quite as the friend of the house, and habit- 
ual attendant of my wife and daughter. It was an arrange- 
ment which displeased me in many particulazs, though no 
objection could be made to his manners or character. Yet I 
might have been reconciled to his familiarity in my family, but 
for the suggestions of another. If you read over — what I 
never dare open — ^the play of * Othello,' you will have some idea 
of what followed — I mean of my motives ; my actions, thank 
Grod ! were less reprehensible. There was another cadet 
ambitious of the vacant situation. He called my attention to 
what he led me to term coquetry between my wife and this 
young man. Sophia was virtuous, but proud of her virtue ; 
and, irritated by my jealousy, she was A imprudent as to press 
and encourage an intimacy which she law I disapproved and 
regarded witib suspicion. Between Bro^ i and me there existed 
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a sort of internal dislike. He made an eflfart or two to orer- 
oome my prejudiee; bat» piepoo Bo oo o d aa I wai, I placed them 
to a wrong motiye. Feelmg himself lepulfled, and with aoom, 
he deaiated ; and as he was without family and friends, he was 
naturally more watchful of the deportment of one who had both. 

'It ia odd with what torture I write this letter. I feel 
inclined, nererthdess, to protnust the operation, just as if my 
doing so could put off the catastrophe which has so long 
embittered my life. But — ^it must be told, and it shall be 
UM briefly. 

'My wife^ though no longer young, was still eminently 
handsome, and — let me say thus far in my own justification — 
she was fond of being thought so— I am repeating what I said 
before. In a word, ci her Tirtue I never entertained a doubt ; 
but^ pushed by the artful suggestions of Archer, I thought she 
caied litde for my peace of mind, and that the young fellow 
Brown paid his attentions in my despite, and in defiance of me. 
He perhaps considered me^ on his part, as an oppressive azisto- 
cratio man, who made my rank in society and in the army the 
means of galling those whom dronmstances placed beneath me. 
And if he discovered my silly jealousy, he probably considered 
the fretting me in that sore point of my character as one 
means of avenging the petty indignities to which I had it in 
my power to subject him. zet an acute friend of mine gave a 
more harmless, or at least a less oflbnsive^ construction to his 
attentions, which he concdved to be meant for my daughter 
Julia, though immediatdy addressed to propitiate the influence 
of her mother. This could have been no veiy flattering or 
pleasing enterprise on the part of an obscure and nameless 
young man ; but I should not have been offended at this folly 
as I was at the higher degree of presumption I suspected. 
Offended, however, I was, and in a mortal degree. 

' A very slight spark will kindle a flame where everything 
lies open to catch it I have absolutely forgot the proximate 
cause of quarrel, but it was some trifle which occurred at the 
card-table which occadoned high words and a challenge. We 
met in the morning beyond &e wails and esplanade of the 
fortress which I then commanded, on the fnmtierB of the settle- 
ment. This was arranged for Brown's safety, had he escaped. 
I almost wish he had, though at my own expense ; but he fell 
by the first fire. We strove to assist him ; but some of these 
looHeif a spedes of native banditti who were always on the 
watch for prey, poured in upon us. Archer and I gained our 

II 6 
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horses with difficulty, and cut our way through them after a 
hard conflicti in the course of which he received some desperate 
wounds. To complete the misfortunes of this miserable day, 
my wife, who suspected the design with which I left the f oitressi 
had ordered her palanquin to follow me, and was alarmed and 
almost made prisoner by another tioop of these plunderers. 
She was quickly released by a party of our cavalry ; but I can- 
not disguise from myself that the incidents of this iatal morning 
gave a severe shock to health already delicate. The confession 
of Archer, who thought himself dyings that he had invented 
some circumstances, and for his purposes put the worst con- 
struction upon others, and the full explanation and exchange 
of forgiveness with me which this produced, could not check 
the progress of her disorder. She died within about eight 
months after this incident, bequeathing me only the girl of 
whom Mrs. Mervyn 'is so good as to undertake the temporary 
charge. Julia was also extremely ill ; so much so that I was 
induced to throw up my conunand and return to Europe, where 
her native air, time, and the novelty of the scenes around her 
have contributed to dissipate her dejection and restore her 
health. 

'Now that you know my stoiy, you will no longer ask me 
the reason of my melancholy, but permit me to brwxL upon it 
as I may. There is, surely, in the above narrative enough to 
embitter, though not to poison, the chalice which the fortune 
and fame you so often mention had prepared to regale my years 
of retirement. 

'I could add droumstanoes which our old tutor would have 
quoted as instances oidayfiUalityi — ^you would laugh were I to 
mention such particulars, especially as you know I put no faith 
in them. Yet^ since I have come to the very house from which 
I now write, I have learned a singular coincidence, which, if I 
find it truly established by tolerable evidence, will serve us 
hereafter for subject of curious discussion. But I will spare 
you at present^ as I expect a person to speak about a purchase 
of property now open in this part of the countty. It is a place 
to which I have a foolish partiality, and I hope my purchasing 
may be convenient to those who aie parting with it, aa there ia 
a plan for buying it imder the value. My respectful compli- 
ments to Mrs. Mervyn, and I will trust you, though you boast 
to be so lively a young gentleman, to Iubs Julia for me. Adieu, 
dear Mervyn. — Thine ever, I 

'GuyMahhkbino.' 
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Mr. Mao-Morian now entered the room. The well-known 
chanuster of Colonel Mannering at once disposed this gentleman, 
who was a man of intelligenoe and probity, to be open and 
oonfidentiaL He explained the advantages and disadvantages 
of the property. ' It was settled,' he said, 'the greater part of 
it at least, upon heirs-male, and the purchaser would have the 
privilege of retaining in his hands a large proportion of the 
price, in case of the reappearance, within a certain limited term, 
of the child who had disappeared.' 

'To what purpose, then, force forward a salet' said 
Mannering. 

Mao-Morlan smiled. 'Ostensibly,' he answered, 'to substitute 
the interest of money instead of the Ul-paid and precarious 
rents of an unimproved estate; but (MetLj^ it was believed, 
to suit the wishes and views of a certain intended purchaser, 
who bad become a principal creditor, and forced himself into 
the management of the afBEurs by means best known to himself, 
and who, it was thought^ would find it very convenient to 
purchase the estate without paying down the price.' 

Mannering consulted with Mr. Mao-Morlan upon «the steps 
for thwarting this unprincipled attempt. Th^ thenrConverBed 
bng on the singular disappearance of Harry Bertram upon his 
fifth birthday, verifying Uius the random prediction of Manner- 
ing^ of which, however, it will readily be supposed he made no 
boast. Mr. Mac-Morlan was not himself in office when that 
incident took place; but he was well acquainted with all the 
circumstances, and promised that our hero should have them 
detailed by the sheriff-depute himself, if, as he proposed, he 
should become a settier in that part of Scotland. With this 
assurance they parted, well satisfied with each other and With 
the evening's conference. 

On the Sunday following, Colonel Mannering attended the 
parish church wiUi great decorum. None of the EUangowan 
family were present; and it was understood that the old Laird 
was rather worse than better. Jock Jabos, once more despatched 
for him, returned once more without his errand ; but on the 
following day Miss Bertram hoped he might be removed. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Th^ told me, hj the aentenoe of the law, 
They had commuBioii to seise all thy foitano. 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid iaoo, 
Lording it o'er a pile of massv plate, 
Tnmblea into a heap for pnbuc sale ; 
There was another, making villainous ^ests 
At thy undoing ; he had ta'en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestio ornaments. 

Otway. 

Early next morning Mannering mounted his hone and, 
aooompanied by hia servant^ took the road to Ellangowan. 
He had no need to inquire the way. A sale in the country 
is a place of public resort and amusement^ and people of 
various descriptions streamed to it from all quarters. 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, the old towers of the 
ruin presented themselves in the landscape. The thoughts, 
with what different feelings he had lost sight of them so many 
years before, thronged upon the mind of the traveller. The 
landscape was the same ; but how changed the feelings, hopes, 
and views of the spectator! Then life and love were new, 
and all the prospect was gilded by their rays. And now, 
disappointed in affection, sated with fame and what the world 
calls success, his mind goaded by bitter and repentant reooUeo- 
tion, his best hope was to find a retirement in which he might 
nurse the melancholy that was to accompany him to his grave. 
'Tet why should an individual mourn over the instability of 
his hopes and the vanity of his prospects t The ancient chiefs 
who erected these enonnous and massive towers to be tho 
fortress of their race and the seat of their power,— could they 
have dreamed the day was to come when the last of their 
descendants should be expelled, a ruined wanderer, from his 



possessions ! But Nature's bounties 
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law, as when the bannetB of the founder fint wayed upon their 
hattlements.' 

Theae reflections brought Mannering to the door of the 
houae^ which was that day open to aU. He entered among 
others, who tiayeraed the apartments, some to select articles 
for purchase, othen to gratify their curiosity. There is 
something melancholy in such a scene, even under the most 
fayoiuable circumstances. The confused state of the furniture, 
displaced for the convenience of being easily viewed and carried 
off by the purohasers, is disagreeable to the eye. Those 
arti<des which, properly and decently arranged, look creditable 
and handsome, have then a paltry and wretched appearance ; 
and the apartanents, stripped of all that render them com- 
modious and comfortable^ have an aspect of ruin and dilapida- 
tion. It is digusting also to see the scenes of domestic society 
and seclusion thrown open to the gase of the curious and the 
Tulgar, to hear their coarse speculations and brutal jests upon 
tlie fashions and furniture to which they are unaccustomed, — 
a frolicsome humour much cherished by the whisky which in 
Scotland is always put in circulation on such occasions. All 
these are ordinary efiects of such a scene as Ellangowan now 
presented; but the moral feeling that in this case they 
indicated the total ruin of an ancient and honourable femily, 
gave them treble weight and poignancy. 

It was some time before Colonel Mannering could find any 
one disposed to answer his reiterated questions concerning 
EUangowan himself. At length an old maid-servant, who 
held her iq>ron to her eyes as she spoke, told him 'the Laird 
was something better, and they h€^>ed he would be able to 
leave the house that day. Miss Lucy expected the chaise 
every moment, and, as the day was fine for the time o' year, 
they had carrtod him in his easy-chair up to the green bef oie 
the auld castle, to be out of the way of this unco spectacle.' 
Thither Gokxnel Mannering went in quest of him, and soon 
came in sight of the little group, which consisted of four 
perKms. The ascent was steep^ so that he had time to recon- 
noitre them as he advanced, and to consider in what mode he 
should make his address. 

Mr. Bertram, paralytic and almost incapable of moving, 
occupied his easy-chau", attired in his nightcap and a loose 
camlet ooat^ his feet wrapped in blankets. Behind him, with 
his hands crossed on the cane upon whidi he rested, stood 
Dominie Sampson, whom Mannering recognised at once. Time 
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had made no change upon hun, unless that his black ooai 
seemed more brown, and his gaunt cheeks more lank, than when 
Mannering last saw him. On one side of the old man was a 
sjlph-like form — a young woman of about seventeen, whom the 
Colonel accounted to be his daughter. She was looking from 
time to time anxiously towards &e avenue,- asif expecting tho 
post-chaise; and between whiles busied herself in adjusting 
the blankets so as to protect her father from the cold, and in 
answering inquiries, which he seemed to make with a captious 
and querulous manner. She did not trust herself to look 
towards the Place, although the hum- of the assembled ciowd 
must have- drawn her attention in that dix^ction. The fourth 
person of the group was a- handsome and genteel young man, 
who seemed to share Miss Bertnun's anxiety, and her solicitude 
to soothe and aocommodate her parent. 

This young man was the first who observed CSolonel 
Mannering, and immediately stepped forward to meet him, 
as if politely to prevent his drawing nearer to the distressed 
group. Msumeidng instantly paused and explained. ' He was,' 
he said, ^a stranger to whom Mr. Bertram had formerly shown 
kindness and hospitality ; he would not have intruded himself 
upon him at a period* of distress, did it not seem to be in somo 
degree a moment also of desertion ; he wished merely to offer 
such services as might be in his power to Mr. Bertnun and the 
young lady.' 

He then paused at a little distance from the chair. His old 
acquaintance gased at him with lack-lustre eye, that inlimated 
no tokens of recognition ; the Dominie seemed too deeply sunk 
in distress even to observe his presence. The young man 
spoke aside with Miss Bertram, who advanced timidly, and 
thanked Colonel Maimering for his goodness ; 'but,' she said, 
the tears gushing fast into her eyes, ' her father, she feared, 
was not so much himself as to be able to remember hint' 

She then retreated towards the chair, accompanied by the 
Colonel. 'Father,' she said, 'this is Mr. Mannering, an lAd 
friend, come to inquire after you.' 

'He's very heartily welcome,' said the old man, raising him- 
self in his chair, and attempting a gesture of courtesy, while a 
gleam of hospitable satisfaction seemed to pass over his faded 
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Mannering was unspenkably affected by the contrast which 
his leooUectioii made between tiiis reception and that with which 
he had been greeted by the same individual when they hist met. 
lie could not restrain his tears, and his evident emotion at 
once attained him the confidence of the friendless young lady. 

<ALib!' she said, ^this is distressmg even to a stranger; 
bat it may be better for my poor father to be in this way than 
if he knew and oould feel iJl.' 

A servant in livery now came up the path^ and spoke in an 
undertone to the young gentleman — ' Mr. Charles, my lady's 
wanting you yonder sadly, to bid for her for ike black ebony 
cabinet ; and Lady Jean Devorgoil is wi' her an' a' ; ye maun 
come away directly.'^ 

* Tell them you could not find me, Tom ; or, stay, — say I 
am looking at tiie horses.' 

' No, no, no,' said Lucy Bertram, earnestly ; ' if you would 
not add to the misery of this miserable moment, go to the 
company directly. This gentleman, I am sure, will see us to 
the carriage.' 

'Unquestionably, madam,' said Mannering, 'your young 
Mend may rely on my attention.' 

'Farewell, then,' said young Haslewood, and whispered a 
word in her ear ; then ran down the steep hastily, as if not 
tnuting his resolution at a slower pace. 

'Where's Charles Haslewood running t' said the invalid, 
who apparently was accustomed to his presence and attentions ; 
' Where's Charles Haslewood running? what takes him away 
nowT 

' Hell return in a little while,' said Lucy,, gently. 

The sound of voices was now heard ftmn the ruins. The 
reader may remember there was a commimication between the 
castle and the beach, up which the speakers had ascended. 

'Tes, there's plenty of shells and seaware for manure, as 
you observe ; and if one inclined to build a new house, which 
might indeed be necessary, there's a great deal of good hewn 
stone about this old dungeon, for the devil here ' 

'Good God!' said Miss Bertram hastily to Sampson, "tis 
that wretch Glossin's voice 1 If my father sees him, it will kill 
him outright 1' 

Sampson wheeled perpendicularly round, and moved with 
long strides to confront the attorney as he issued from beneath 
the portal arch of the ruin. 'Avoid ye !' he said, 'avoid ye 1 
wouldst thou kill and take possession V 
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'Come, oome, Master Daminie Sampson,' answered Glossin 
insolentiy, 'if ye cannot preach in the pulpit^ well have no 
preaching here. We go by the law, my good friend ; we leaye 
the gospel to yon.' 

The yeiy mention of this man's name had been of late a 
subject of tiie most violent irritation to the unfortonate patient. 
The sound of his voice now produced an instantaneous efifect 
Mr. Bertram started up without assistance and turned round 
towards him ; the ghastliness of his features forming a strange 
contrast with the violence of his exclamations. — ' Out of my 
sights ye viper 1 ye frosen viper, that I wanned till ye stung 
me! Art thou notafndd that the walls of myMher's dwelling 
should fall and crush thee limb and bone t Are ye not afraid 
the veiy lintels of the door of Ellangowan Castle should break 
open and swallow you up t Were ye not friendless, housdessy 
penniless^ when I took ye by the hand; and are ye not 
expelling me — ^me and tibat innocent girl — ^friendleas, houseleas, 
and penniless, from the house that has sheltered us and ours 
for a thousand years f ' 

Had Glossin been alone, he would probably have slunk off; 
but the consciousness that a stranger was present^ besides the 
person who came with him (a sort of landHsnirveyor), determined 
him to resort to impudence. The task, however, was almost 
too hard even for his eflfronterv — 'Sir — sir — Mr. Bertram, 
«r. you -bould not Wame ^but your own na^dence. 
Sir ' 

The indignation of Mannering was mounting very high. 
'Sir,' he said to Glossin, 'without entering into the merits of 
this controversy, I must inform you that you have chosen a 
very improper place, time, and presence for it. And you will 
oblige me by withdrawing without more words.' 

Glossin, being a tall, strong, muscular man, was not un- 
willing rather to turn upon the stranger, whom he hoped to 
bully, than maintain his wretched cause against his injured 
patron. — 'I do not know who youare^ sir,' he said, 'and I shall 
permit no man to use such d— -4 freedom with me.' 

Mannering was naturally hot-tempered : his eyes flashed a 
dark light ; he compressed his nether lip so doeely that the 
blood sprung, and approaching Glossin — ' Look you, sir,' he said, 
'that you do not know me is ^ little consequence. Jhuwfpau; 
and if you do not instantly descend that bank, without utter- 
ing a single Gfyllable, by the Heaven that is above us you shall 
make but one step from the top to the bottom !' 
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The oommandiiig tone of rightful anger eilenoed at once the 
f eroGit J of the bally. He hemtated, turned on his heel, and, 
muttering something between hia teeth about unwillingness to 
alarm the lad j, reliered them of his hateful company. 

Mrs. Mao-OukOish's postilion, who had come up in time to 
hear what passed, said aloud, ' If he had stuck by the way, I 
would have lent him a heezie, the dirty scoundrel, as willingly 
as ever I pitched a boddle.' 

He then stepped f orwaxd to announce that his horses were 
in readiness for the inyalid and his dau^ter. 

Bat they were no longer necessary. The debOitated frame of 
Mr. Bertram was exhausted by this last efibrt of indignant anger, 
and when he sunk again upon his chair, he expired almost 
without a struggle or groan. So little alteration did the ex- 
tinetion of the vital spark mak^ npoa his external appearance 
that the screams of his daughter, when she saw his eye fix and 
felt his pulse stop, first announced his death to the spectators. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To giTB it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. 

YOUNO, 

Thb moral which the poet has rather quaind j dedaoed from 
the neoessaiy mode of measuring time may be well applied to 
our feelings respecting that portion of it which constitutes 
human life. We observe the aged, the infirm, and those en- 
gaged in occupations of immediate hazard, trembling as it were 
upon the veiy brink of non-existence, but we derive no lesson 
from the precariousness of their tenure untU it has altogether 
failed. Then, for a moment at least — 

Onr hopes and fears 
Start up alann'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down— on what 1 a fatiiomless abyss, 
A dark eternity, how surely oun ) 

The crowd of assembled gasers and idlers at Ellangowan had 
followed the views of amusement^ or what they called business, 
which brought them there^ with little regard to the feelings of 
those who were suffering upon that occasion. Few, indeed, knew 
anything of the family. The father, betwixt seclusion, mis- 
fortune, and imbecility, had drifted, as it were^ for many years 
out of ike notice of his contemporaries ; the daughter had never 
been known to them. But when the general murmur an- 
nounced that the unfortunate Mr. Bertram had broken his heart 
in the efibrt to leave the mansion of his forefathers, there poured 
forth a torrent of sympathy like the waters from tiie rock when 
stricken by the wand of the prophet. The ancient descent and 
unblemished integrity of the family were respectfully remem- 
bered ; above all, the sacred veneration lue to misfortune, which 
in Scotland seldom demands its tribu|9 in vain, then claimed 
and received it. 
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Mr. Mao-Morlan hastily announced that he would suspend all 
farther proceedings in the sale of the estate and other property, 
and relinquish the possession of the premises to the young lady, 
until she could oovisult with her friends and proyide for the 
hfuiial of her father. 

Glossin had cowered for a few minutes under the general 
expression of sympathy, till, hardened by observing tibat no 
appearance of popular indignaticm was directed his way, he had 
the audacity to require that the sale should proceed. 

' I will take it upon my own authority to adjourn it,' said 
the Sheriff- substitute,, 'and will be responsible for the con- 
sequences. I will also give due notice when it is again to go 
forward. It is for the benefit of all concerned that the lands 
should bring the highest price the state of the market will 
admits and this is surely no time to expect it. I will take the 
respansibility upon myself.' 

Glossin left the room and the* house too with secrecy and 
despatch ; and it was probably well for him that he did so, since 
our friend Jock Jabos was already haranguing a numerous tribe 
of bare-legged boys on the propriety of pelting him off the estate. 

Some of the rooms were hastily put in order for the reception 
of the young lady, and of her father's dead body. Mannering 
now found his farther interference would be unnecessary, and 
might be misconstrued^ He observed, too, that several ^unilies 
connected with that of Ellangowan,. and who indeed derived 
their principal claim el gentiMty from the alliance, were now 
disposed to pay to their trees of genealogy a tribute which the 
adversity of their supposed relatives had been inadequate to call 
forth ; and that the honour of superintending the funeral rites 
of the dead Godfrey Bertram (as in the memorable case of 
Homer^s birthplace) was likely to be debated by seven gentle- 
men of rank and fortune, none of whom had offered him an 
asylum while living. He therefore resolved, as his presence was 
altogether useless, to make a short tour of a fortnight^ at the 
end of which period the adjourned sale of the estate of Ellan- 
gowan was to proceed. 

But before he departed he solicited an interview with the 
Dominie. The poor man appeared, on being informed a gentle- 
man wanted to speak to him, with some expression of surprise 
in his gaimt f eaturesj to which recent sorrow had given an ex- 
pression yet more grisly. He made two or three profound 
reverences to Mannering, and then, standing erect, patiently 
waited an explanation of his commands. 
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'You are probably at a loss to guess, Mr. Sampson,' said 
Mannering, 'what a stnnger may have to say to youT 

' Unless it were to request that I would undertake to train 
up some youth in polite letters and humane learning; but I 
cannot — I cannot ; I have yet a task to perform.' 

' No^ Mr. Sampson, my wishes are not so ambitious. I have 
no son, and my only dau^ter, I presume, you would not consider 
as a fit pupO.' 

'Of a surety no,' replied the simple-minded Sampeon. 
'Natliless, it was I who did educate Miss Lucy in all useful 
learnings albeit it was the housekeeper who did teach her 
those unprofitable exercises of hemming and shaping.' 

'Well, sir,' replied Mannering^ 'it is of Miss Lucy I meant 
to speak. Ton have, I presume, no recollection of me f ' 

Sampson, always sufficiently absent in mind, neither re- 
membered the astrologer of past years, nor eren the stranger 
who had taken his patnm's part against Glossin, so much had 
his friend's sudden death embroiled his ideas. 

'Well, that does not signify,' pursued the Colonel; 'I am 
an old acquaintance of the late Mr. Bertram, able and willing 
to assist his daughter in her present circumistances. Besides, 
I have thoughts of making tiiis purchase, and I should wish 
things kept in order about the place ; will you have the good- 
ness to apply this small sum in the usual femily ezpensesf 
He put into the Dominie's hand a purse containing some gold. 

' Pro-di-gi-ous 1 ' exclaimed Dominie Sampson. ' But if your 
honour would tarry ' 

'Impossible, sir, impossible,' said Mannering, making his 
escape from him. 

'Pro<Li-^-ous !' again ezdaimed Sampson, following to the 
head of the stairs, sSl holding out the purse. 'But as touch- 
ing this coined money * 

Mannering escaped downstairs as fast as possible. 

'PrtHii-^-ouB !' exclaimed Dominie Sampson, yet the third 
time, now standing at the front door. 'But as touching this 
specie * 

But Mannering was now on horseback, and out of hearing. 
The Dominie, who had never, either in his own right or as 
trusteeforanother, been possessed of a quarter part of this sum, 
though it was not above twenty guin^uis, ' took counsel,' as he 
exprMsed himself, 'how he should demlan himself with respect 
unto the fine gold ' thus left in his marge. Fortunately he 
found a disinterested adviser in Mao-] [orlan, who pointed out 
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ihe most proper means of dispoBing of it for oontributmg to 
MigB Bertram's oonyeiiience, being no doubt the purpose to 
which it was destined by the besiower. 

Many of the neighbouring gentiy were now sincerely eager 
in pressing offexs of hospitality and kindness upon Miss Bertram. 
But she felt a natural reluctance to enter any family for the 
first time as an object rather of benevolenoe than hospitality, 
and determined to wait the opinion and adyioe of her fathers 
nearest female relation, Mrs. Maigaret Bertram of Singleside, an 
old unmazried lady, to whom she wrote an account of her 
present distressful situation. 

The fonend of the late Mr. Bertram was performed with 
decent priyaoy, and the unfortmiate young lady was now to 
consider herself as but the temporary tenant of the house in 
which she had been bom, and where her patience and soothing 
attentions had so long 'rocked the cradle of declining age.' 
Her communication with Mr. Mao-Morlan encouraged her to 
hope that she would not be suddenly or unkindly deprived of 
this asylum ; but fortune had ordered otherwise. 

For two days before the appointed day for the sale of the 
lands and estate of Ellangowan, Mao-Morlan daily expected the 
appearance of Colonel Mannerin^ or at least a letter containing 
powers to act for him. But none such airived. Mr. Mao-Morian 
waked eariy in the morning, walked over to the Postoffice, — 
there were no letters for him. He endeayoured to persuade 
himself that he should see Colonel Mannering to breakfast^ and 
ordered his wife to place her best china and prepare herself 
accordingly. But tiie preparations were in yain. 'Could I 
have foreseen this,' he said, ' I would have travelled Scotland 
over, but I would have found some one to bid against Glossin.' 
Alas ! such reflections were all too late. The appointed hour 
arrived ; and the parties met in the Masons' Lodge at Eipple- 
tringan, being the place fixed for the adjourned sale. Mao- 
Morlan spent as much time in preliminaries as decency would 
permit, and read over the articles of sale as slowly as if he had 
been reading his own death-warrant* He turned his eye every 
time the door of the room opened, with hopes which grew fainter 
and fainter. He listened to every noise in the street of the 
village, and endeavoured to distinguish in it the sound of hoofs 
or wheels. It was all in vain. A bright idea then occurred, 
that Colonel Mannering might have employed some other person 
in the transaction} he would not have wasted a moment's 
thought upon the want of confidence in himself which such a 
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numoouYie woold have evinoed. Bat this hope also was 
gioundless. After a solemn pause, Mr. Glossm ofiered the upset 
price for the lands and barony of Ellangowan. No reply was 
made, and no competitor appeued ; ao, after a lapse of the usual 
interval by the running of a sand-glass, upon the intended pur^ 
chaser entering the proper sureties, Mr. Mao-Morlan was obliged, 
in technical terms, to 'find and dedare the sale lawAilly 
completed, and to prefer the said Gilbert Qlossin as the 
purdiaser of the said lands and estate.' The honest writer 
refused to partake of a splendid entertainment with which 
Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, now of EUangowan, treated the rest of 
the company, and returned home in huge bitterness of spirit, 
which he yented in complaints against the fickleness and caprice 
of these Indian nabobs, who never knew what they would be at 
for ten days together. Fortune generously determined to take 
the blame upon herself, and cut off even this vent of Mao- 
Morlan's resentment. 

An express airiyed about six o'clock at nighty * yeiy partic- 
ularly drunk,' the maid-servant said, with a packet from Colonel 
Mannering, dated four4ays back, at a town about a hundred 
miles' distance from Kippletringan, containing full powers to 
Mr. Mao-Morlan, or any one whom he might employ, to make the 
intended purchase, and stating that some foioaily business of 
consequence called the Colonel himself to Westmoreland, where 
a letter would find him, addressed to the care of Arthur Mervyn, 
Esq., of Mervyn Hall. 

Mao-Morlan, in the transports of his wrath, flung the power of 
attorney at the head of the innocent maid-servant^ and wasonly 
forcibly withheld from horse-whipping the rascally messenger 
by whose sloth and drunkenness the disappointment had taken 
place. 



CHAPTER XV 

My gold 18 gone, my money ia spent, 

1^ land now take it onto thee. 
OiTO me thy gold, good John o' the Soalee, 

And thine for aye my land shall be. 

Then John he did him to leoozd draw, 
And John he oaste him a flods-pennie ; 

But for every ponnde Uutt J<mn agreed, 
The land, I wia^ was well worth three, 

MeirqfLimu, 

Thb Galwegian John o* the Scales was a more clever fellow than 
bis prototype. He contrived to make himself heir of Linne 
without the disagreeable ceremony of ' telling down the good 
red gold/ Miss Bertram no sooner heard this painful, and of 
late nnexpected, intelligence than she proceeded in the prepara* 
tions she had already made for leaving the mansion-house im- 
mediately. Mr. Mac-Morlan assisted her in these arrangements, 
and pressed upon her so kindly the hospitality and protection of 
his roof, untal she should receive an answer from her cousin, or 
be enabled to adopt some settled plan of life, that she felt there 
would be nnkindness in refusing an invitation urged with such 
eamestnefls. Mrs. Mac-Morlan waa a ladylike person, and well 
qualified by birth and manners to receive the visit, and to make 
her house agreeable to Miss Bertram. A home, therefore^ and 
an hospitable reception were secured to her, and she went on 
with better heart to pay the wages and receive the adieus of 
the few domestics of her father's fomily. 

Where there are estimable qualities on either side, this 
task 18 always affecting ; the present circumstances rendered it 
doubly sa All received their due, and even a trifle more, and 
with thanks and good wishes, to which some added tears, took 
farewell of their young mistress. There remained in the parlour 
only Mr. Mac-Morlan, who came to attend his guest to his house, 
Dominie Sampson, and Miss Bertram. 'And now,' said the 
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poor girly ' I must bid farewell to one of my oldest and kindest 
f rienck. God bless 700, Mr. Sampson, and requite to you all 
the kindness of your instruotions to your poor pupil, and your 
friendship to him that is gone. I hope I shall often hear from 
you.' She slid into his hand a paper containing some pieces of 
gold, and rose, as if to leave the room. 

Dominie Sampson also rose ; but it was to stand aghast with 
utter astonishment. The idea of parting from Miss Lucy, go 
where she might, had never once occurred to the simplicily of 
his understanding. He laid the money aa the table. ' It is 
certainly inadequate,' said Mac-Morian, mistaking his meaning, 
'but the circumstances * 

Mr. Sampson waved his hand impatiently. — ' It is not the 
lucre, it is not the lucre; but that I, that have ate of her 
father's loaf, and drank of his cup^ for twenty years and more — 
to think that I am going to leave her, and to leave her in dis- 
tress and dolour ! No^ Miss Lucy, you need never think it I 
Tou would not consent to put f ortii your father's poor dog, and 
wouldyou usemewaurthanamessant No^ Mias Lucy Bertram, 
while I live I will not separate from you. Ill be no burden ; 
I have thought how to prevent that. But^ as Ruth said unto 
Naomi, " Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to depart &om thee ; 
for whither thou goest I will go^ and where thou dwellest I will 
dwell ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God shall be my 
God. Where diou diest will I die, and there will I be buried. 
The Lord do so to me, and more alao^ if aught but death do 
part thee and me." ' 

During this speech, the longest ever Dominie Sampson 
was known to utter, the affectionate creature's eyes streamed 
with tears, and neither Lucy nor Mac-Morlan could refrain 
from sympathising with this unexpected burst of feeling and 
attaohment. 'Mr. Sampson,' said Mac-Morlan, after having 
had recourse to his snuff-box and handkerchief alternately, 'my 
house is large enough and if you wiH accept of a bed there 
while Miss Bertram honours us with her residence, I shall think 
myself very happy, and my roof much favoured, by receiving a 
man of your worth and fidelity.' And then, wiui a delicacy 
which was meant to remove any objection on Miss Bertanam's 
part to bringing with her this unexpected satellite, he added, 
'My business requires my frequently having occasion for a 
better accountant than any of my preapnt derks, and I should 
be glad to have recourse to your asnsta|ioe in that way now and 
then.' 
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'Of a Borety, of a soxely/ said Sampson eagerly; 'I under- 
stand book-keeping by double entry and the Italian method.' 

Onr postilion bad thmst himself into the room to announce 
his chaise and horses ; he tarried^ unobserved, during this 
extraordinary scene, and assured Mrs. Mac-Gandlish it was the 
most moving thii^ he ever saw ; ^ the death of the grey mare, 
puir hisode, was naething till't.' This trifling circumstance after- 
wards had consequences of greater moment to the Dominie. 

The visitors were hospitably welcomed by Mrs. Mac-Morlan, to 
whom, as well as to others, her husband intimated that he had 
engaged Dominie Sampson's assistance to disentangle some 
perplexed accounts, during which occupation he would, for 
coEQYenience sake, reside with the family. Mr. Mao-Morlan's 
knowledge of the world induced him to put this colour upon the 
matter, aware that, however honourable the fidelity of the 
Dominie's attachment might be both to his own heart and to 
the family of EUangowan, his exterior ill qualified him to be a 
'squire of dames,' and rendered him, upon the whole, rather a 
ridiculous appendage to a beautiful young woman of seventeen. 

Dominie Sampson achieved with great seal such tasks as Mr. 
Mao-Morlan chose to entrust him with; but it was speedily 
observed that at a certain hour after breakfast he regularly 
disappeared, and returned again about dinner-tima The even- 
ing he occupied in the labour of the office. On Saturday he 
appeared before Mao-Morlan with a look of great triumph, and 
laid on the table two pieces of gold. 'What is this for, 
Dominie 1 ' said Mao-Morlan. 

* First to indemnify you of your charges in my behalf, worthy 
sir ; and the balance for the use of Miss Lucy Bertram.' 

' But^ Mr. Sampson, your labour in the office much more than 
recompenses me ; I am your debtor, my good friend.' 

'Then be it all,' said the Dominie, waving his hand, 'for 
Miss Lucy Bertram's behoof.' 

' Well, but^ Dominie, this money ' 

* It is honestly come by, Mr. Mao-Morlan ; it is the bountiful 
reward of a young gentieman to whom I am teaching the 
tongues ; reading with him three hours daily.' 

A few more questions extracted from the Dominie that this 
liberal pupil was young Haslewood, and that he met his pre- 
ceptor daily at the house of Mrs. Mao<)andlish, whose procla- 
mation of Sampson's disinterested attachment to the young 
lady had procured him this indefatigable and bounteous 
scholar. 

II 7 
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Mao-Morlan was much struck with what he heard. Dominie 
Sampson was doubdess a very good scholar, and an excellent 
man, and the dasslos were unquestionably very well worth 
reading ; yet that a young man of twenly should ride seyen 
miles and back again each day in the week, to hold this sort of 
tiU'A-tite of three hours, was a seal for literature to which he 
was not prepared to giye entire credit. Little art was necessary 
to sift the Dominie, for the honest man's head never admitted 
any but the mostdireot and simple ideas. ^Does Miss Bertram 
know how yoiur time is engaged, my good friend f 

^ Surely not as yet 'bH. Charles recommended it should be 
concealed frcxm her, lest she should scruple to accept of the 
small assistance arising from it; but,' he added, 'it would not 
be possible to conceal it long, since Mr. Oharies proposed taking 
his lessons occasionally in this house.' 

' 0, he does 1 ' said Mac-Morlan. 'Tes, yes, I can understand 
that better. And pray, Mr. Sampson, are these three hours 
entirely spent in construing and translating f ' 

'Doubtless, no; we have also colloquial intercourse to 
sweeten study : neque mmper areum tendU Apollo.' 

The querist proceeded to elicit from this Qalloway PhcBbos 
what their discourse chiefly turned upon. 

' Upon our past meetings at EUangowan ; and, truly, I think 
very often we discourse conceniing Miss Lucy, f6r Mr. Charles 
Haslewood in that particular resembleth me, Mr. Mao-Morlan. 
When I begin to speak of her I never know when to stop ; and, 
as I say (jocularly), she cheats us out of half our lessons.' 

' ho !' thought Mao-Morlan, ^dts the wind in that quarter 1 
I've heard something like this before.' 

He then began to consider what conduct was safest for his 
proUgiey and even for himself; for the senior Mr. Haslewood 
was powezful, wealthy, ambitious, and vindictive, and looked 
for both fortune and title in any connezion whi(^ his scm might 
form. At length, having the highest opinion of his guest's 
good sense and penetration, he determined to take an oppor- 
tunity, when they should happen to be alone, to communicate 
the matter to her as a simple piece of intelligence. He did so 
in as natural a manner as he could. ' I wish you joy of your 
friend Mr. Sampson's good fortune. Miss Bertram ; he has got 
a pupil who pays him two guineas for twelve lessons ol Greek 
and Latin.' 

' Indeed 1 I am equally happy aid suxprised. Who can be 
so liberal ? is Colonel Mannering retimed 7 ' 
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'N<H oOf not Colonel Manneriiig ; but what do tou think of 
jour acqnaintance, Mr. Charles Haolewood 1 He talks of taking 
his lessons here ; I wish we may have acoommodation for him.' 

Lucy blnahed deeply. 'For Heaven's sake, no^ Mr. Mao- 
Morian, do not let tibat be; Charles Haalewood has had 
eooogh of misohiel about that already.' 

'About the classics, my dear young kdy f ' wilfully seeming 
to misunderstand her; 'most young gentlemen have so at one 
period or another, sure enou^; but his present studies are 
voluntary.' 

Miss Bertram let the conversation drop^ and her host made 
no effort to renew it, as she seemed to pause upon the in- 
telligence in order to form some internal resolution. 

The next day Miss Bertram took an (opportunity of conversing 
witili Mr. Sampson. Expressing in the kindest manner her 
grateful thanks for his disinterested attachment, and her joy 
that he had got such a provision, she hinted to him that hu 
present mode of superintending Charles Haalewood's studies 
must be so inconvenient to his pupil that> while that engage- 
ment lasted, he had better consent to a temporaiy separation, 
and reside either with his scholar or as near him as might be. 
Sampson refused, as indeed she had expected, to listen a 
moment to this proposition ; he would not quit her to be made 
preceptor to the Pnnce of Wales. ' But I see,' he added, ' you 
are too proud to share my pittance ; and peradventure I grow 
wearisome unto you.' 

' No indeed ; you were my father's ancient^ almost his only, 
friend. I am not proud ; Qod knows, I have no reason to be so. 
Tou shall do what you judge best in other matters; but 
oblige me by telling Mr. Charles Haslewood that you had some 
conversation with me concerning his studies, and that I was of 
opinion that his carrying them on in this house was altogether 
impracticable, and not to be thought of.' 

Dominie Sampson left her presence altogether crestfaUen, 
and, as he shut the door, could not help muttering the ' vaHvm 
ee rniOabUe' of Virgil. Next day he appeared with a veiy 
rueful visage, and tendered Mus Bertram a letter. 'Mr. 
Hadewood,' he said, 'was to discontinue his lessons, though he 
had generously made up the pecuniary loss. But how will he 
make up the loss to himself of the knowledge he might have 
acquired under my instruction 1 Even in that one article of 
writing, — ^he was an hour before he could write that brief note, 
and destroyed many scrolls, four quills, and some good white 
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paper. ' I would have taught him in thiee weeks a finn, cunent, 
dear, and legible hand ; he should haye been a oalligiapher, — 
but God's will be done.' 

The letter contained but a few lines, deeply regretting and 
murmuring against Miss Bertram's crueliy, who not onl j refused 
to see him, but to permit him in the most indirect manner to 
hear of her health and oontribute to her service. But it con- 
cluded with assurances that her sereritj was vain, and that 
nothing could shake the attachment of Ghailes Hadewood. 

Under the active patronage of Mrs. Mao-Candlish, Sampson 
picked up some other scholars — ^very difibrent indeed from 
Charles Hazlewood in rank, and whose lessons were proportion- 
ally unproductive. Still, however, he gained something, and 
it was the glory of his heart to cany it to Mr. Mao-Morlan 
weekly, a slight peculium only subtracted to supply his snuff- 
box and tobacco-pouch. 

And here we must leave Eippletringan to look after our 
hero, lest oiur readers should fear they are to lose sight of him 
for another quarter of a century. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Oar Polly is a md tint, nor heeds what we liATe taught her ; 

I wondeir any num aliye will ever rear a daughter ; 

For when ahe'a drest with care and ooet, all tempting, fine, and gay, 

Ab men ahonld aerre a oooomber, she flinge herself away. 

Beggar* $ Opera, 

Anmsi the death of Mr. Bertram, Manneriiig had set out upon 
a abort tour, proposing to return to the neighbourhood of 
EUangowan before the nJe of that propertnr should take place. 
He weot, aocordin^y, to Edinburgh and elsewhere, and it was 
in his return towards the south-western district of Scothind, in 
which our scene lies, that, at a post-town about a hundred 
mflea bom Kippletrmgan, to which he had requested his friend. 
Mr. Mervyn, to address his letters, he received one from that 
gentleman which contained rather impleasing intelligence. 
We have assumed already the privilege of acting a secrettt to 
this gentleman, and therefore shall present the reader with an 
extract from this epistle. 

' I beg your pardon, my dearest friend, for the pain I have 
given you in forcing you to open wounds so festering as those 
your letter referred to. I have always heard, though erroneously 
peihaps, that the attentions of Mr. Brown were intended for 
Miss Mannering. But^ however that were, it could not be 
supposed that in your situation his boldness should escape 
notice and chastisement. Wise men say that we resign to civil 
society our natural rights of self-defence only on condition that 
the ordinances of law should protect us. Where the price 
cannot be paid, the resignation IxBcomes void. For instance, no 
one supposes that I am not entitled to defend my purse and 
person against a highwayman, as much as if I were a wild 
Indian, who owns neither law nor magistracy. The question 
of resistance or submission must be determined by my means 
and situation. But if, armed and equal in force, I submit to 
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V:fo|uStite4&[A Vterenoe from any man, high or low, I presume it 
will hardly be attributed to religious or moral feeling in me, or 
in any one but a Quaker. An aggression on my honour seems 
to me much the same. The insult, however trifling in itself, is 
one of much deeper consequence to all yiews in life than any 
wrong which can be inflicted by a depredator on the highway, 
and to redress the injured party is much less in the power of 
public jurisprudence, or rather it is entirely beyond its reach. 
If any man chooses to rob Arthur Mervyn of the contents of 
his purse, supposing the said Arthur has not means of defence, 
or the skill and courage to use them, the assizes at Lancaster 
or Carlisle will do him justice by tucking up the robber ; yet 
who will say I am bound to wait for this justice, and submit 
to being plundered in the first instance, if I have myself the 
means and spirit to protect my own property) But if an 
afi&ont is offered to me^ submission under which is to tarnish 
my character for e7er with men of honour, and for which the 
twelve judges of England, with the chancellor to hoot, can 
afibrd me no redress, by what rule of law or reason am I to be 
deterred from protecting what ou^t to be^ and is, so infinitely 
dearer to every man of honour than his whole fortune! Of the 
religious views of the matter I shall say nothing, imtil I find a 
leverend divine who shall condemn self-defence in the article of 
life and property. If ite propriety in that case be generally 
admitted, I suppose little distinction can be drawn between 
defence of person and goods and protection of reputation* 
That the latter is liable to be assailed by penK»ui of a difierent 
rank in life, imtainted perhaps in morals, and fair in character, 
cannot affect my legal right of self-defence. I may be sorry 
that dicmnstanoes have engaged me in peracinal strife with 
such an individual ; but I should feel the same sorrow for a 
generous enemy who fell under my sword in a national quarrel. 
I shall leave the question with the casuists, however; only 
observing, that what I have written will not avail either the 
professed duellist or him who is the aggreasor in a dispute oi 
honour. I only presume to exculpate him who is dragged into 
the field by such an offence as, submitted to in patience^ would 
forfeit for ever his rank and estimation in society. 

'I aiQ sorry you have thoughta of settling in Scotland, and yet 
glad that you will still be at no immeasprable distance, and that 
the latitude is all in our favour. Tol move to Westmoreland 
from Devonshire might make an East [ndian shudder; but to 
come to us from Galloway or Dumfriei shire is a stop^ though a 
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short one, nearar the sun. Berides, if , as I suspect^ the estate 
m yiew he conneeted with the old haunted oastle in which you 
phjed the astiologer in your northern tour some twenty yean 
since, I have heard you too often descrihe the scene with comic 
unction to hope you will be deterred from making the purchase. 
I trusty howeyer, the hospitable gossiping Laird has not run 
himself npon the shallows, and that hu (£aplain, whom you so 
often made us laugh at, is still in renan natura. 

'And here, dear Mannering, I wish I could stop, for I have 
mcredible pain in telling the rest of my story ; although I am 
sure I can warn you against any intentional impropriety on the 
part of my temporary ward, Julia Mannering. But I must still 
earn my college nickname of Downright Dimstable. In one 
word, then, here is the matter. 

'Your daughter has much of the romantic turn of your 
disposition, with a little of that love of admiration which all 
pretty women share less or more. She will besides, apparently, 
be your heiress; a trifling circumstance to those who view 
Julia with my eyes, but a prevailing bait to the specious, artful, 
and worthless. You know how I have jested with her about 
her soft melancholy, and lonely walks at morning before any 
one ia up, and in the moonlight when aU should be gone to 
bed, or set down to cards, which is the same thing. The in- 
cident which follows may not be beyond the bounds of a joke, 
but I had rather the jest upon it came from you than me. 

' Two or three times during the last fortnight I heard, at a 
late hour in the night or yery early in the morning, a flageolet 
play the little Hindu tune to which your daughter is so partial. 
I thought for some time that some tuneful domestic, whose 
taste for music was laid under constraint during the day, chose 
that silent hour to imitate the strains which he had cau^t 
up by the ear during his attendance in the drawing-room. 
But last night I sat kte in my study, which is immediately 
under Miss Mannering's apartment^ and to my surprise I not 
only heard the flageolet distinctly, but satisfied myeelf that it 
came from the lake under the window. CiU!iouB to know who 
serenaded ua at that unusual hour, I stole softly to the window 
of my apartment. But there were other watchers than me. 
You may remember, Miss Mannering preferred that apartment 
on account of a balcony which opened from her window upon 
the lake. Well, sir, I heard the sash of her window thrown up, 
ihe shutters opened, and her own yoice in conyersation witii 
some person who answered from below. This is not "Much 
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ado about nothing" ; I could not be mistaken in her Toioe, and 
such tones, so soft, so insinuating ; and, to say the truth, the 
accents from below were in passion's tenderest cadence top, — 
but of the sense I can say nothing. I raised the sash of my own 
window that I might hear something more than the mere mur- 
mur of this Spanish rendezyous; but, though I used eveiy precau- 
tion, the noise alarmed the speakers ; down slid the young lady's 
casement, and the shutters were barred in an instant, llie 
dash of a pair of oars in the water announced the retreat of the 
nude person of the dialogue. Indeed, I saw his boat, which he 
rowed with great swiftness and dezteiity, fly across the lake 
like a twelveoared barge. Next morning I examined some of 
my domestics, as if by accident, and I found the gamekeeper, 
when making his rounds, had twice seen that boat beneath the 
house, with a single person, and had heard the flageolet I did 
not care to press any farther questions, for fear of implicating 
Julia in the opinions of those of whom they might be asked. 
Next morning, at breakfast, I dropped a casual hint about the 
serenade of the evening before, and I promise you Miss Manner- 
ing looked red and pale alternately. I immediately gave the 
circumstance such a turn as might lead her to suppose that my 
observation was merely casual. I have since caused a watch- 
light to be burnt in my library, and have left the shutters open, 
to deter the approach of our nocturnal guest; and I have stated 
the severity of approaching winter, and the rawness of the fogs, 
as an objection to solitary walks. Miss Mannering acquiesced 
with a passiveness which is no part of her character, and which, 
to tell you the plain truth, is a feature about the business which 
I like least of all. Julia has too much of her own dear papa's 
disposition to be curbed in any of her humours, were there not 
some little lurking consciousness that it may be as prudent to 
avoid debate. 

' Now my story is told, and you will judge what you ought 
to do. I have not mentioned the matter to my good woman, 
who, a faithful secretary to her sex's foibles, wotdd certainly re- 
monstrate against your being made acquainted with Uiese 
particulars, and might, instead, take it into her head to exercise 
her own eloquence on Miss Mannering ; a faculty which, how- 
ever powerful when directed against me, its legitimate object, 
might, I fear, do more harm than good in the case supposed. 
Perhaps even you yourself will find it nufet prudent to act with- 
out remonstrating, or appearing to b aware of this little 
anecdote. Julia is very like a certain fi end of mine ; she has 
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a quick and liyely iTnagination, and keen feelings, which aie 
apt to exaggentte hoth ti^e good and eril they find in life. She 
is a ohaiming girl, howerer, as generous and spirited as she is 
lovely. I paid her the kiss you sent her with all my heart, and 
she rapped my fingers for my reward with aU hers. Pray re- 
turn as soon as you can. Meantime rely upon the care of, 
yours faithfully, 

' AbXHDB MSBVTK. 

'P.S. — ^Tou will naturally wish to know if I have the least 
guess conoeming the person of the serenader. In truth, I have 
none. There is no young gentleman of these parts, who might 
he in rank or fortune a match for Miss Julia, that I think at 
all likely to play such a character. But on the other side of the 
lake, nearly opposite to Mervyn Hall, is a d— d cake-house, the 
resort of waUung gentlemen of all deecriptionch^poets, players^ 
paintezB, musicians — ^who come to rave, and redte, and madden 
about this picturesque land of ours. It is paying some penalty 
for its beauties, that they are the means of drawing this swann 
of coxcombs together. But were Julia my dau^ter, it is one 
of those sort of f eUows that I should fear on her account. She 
is generous and romantic^ and writes six sheets a-week to a 
female correspondent ; and if s a sad thing to lack a subject in 
such a case, either for exerdse of the feelings or of the pen. 
Adieu, once more. Were I to treat this matter more seriously 
than I have done, I should do injustice to your feelings ; were 
I altogether to overiook it, I should discredit my own.' 

The consequence of this letter was, that, having first des^ 
patched the &ithless messenger with the necessaxy powers to 
lir. Mac-Morlan for purchasing the estate of Ellangowan, 
Colonel Mannering turned his horse's head in a more southerly 
direction, and neitiier 'stinted nor staid' until he arrived at the 
mansion of his friend Mr. Mervyn, upon the banks of one of the 
lakes of Westmoreland. 



CHAPTER XVn 

Heaym fint^ in its mercy, tauj^t mortals their letteis. 
For ladies in limbo, and lovers in fetten. 
Or some author, who, plaoing his persons befofe ye, 
Ungallantly leaves them to write their own story. 

ropx, imilated. 

Whin Mannering returned to England, his first object had 
been to place his daughter in a seminary for female educaticHi 
of established character. Not^ however, finding her progress 
in the accomplishments which he wished her to acquire so rapid 
as his impatience expected, he had withdrawn Miss Mannering 
from the school at the end of the first quarter. So she had 
only time to form an eternal friendship with Miss Matilda 
Marohmonjb, a young lady about her own age, which was nearly 
eighteen. To ner ^thful eye were addressed those formidable 
quires which issued forth from Mervyn Hall on the wings of the 
poet while Miss Mannering was a guest there. The perusal of 
a few short extracts from tiiese may be necessary to render our 
story intelligible. 

First Eztbaot 

* Alas ! my dearest Matilda, what a tale is mine to tell ! 
Misfortune from the cradle has set her seal upon your imhappy 
friend. That we should be severed for so slight a cause— an 
ungrammatical phrase in my Italian exercise, and three fab» 
notes in one of Paisiello's sonatas ! But it is a part of my 
father's character, of whom it is impossible to say whether I 
love, admire, or fear him the most. His success in life and in 
war, his habit of making every obstacle yield before the energy 
of his exertions, even where they seemed insurmountable — aU 
these have given a hasty and peremptoxy cast to his character, 
which can neither endure oontradictioiJnor make aUowance for 
deficiencies. Then he is himself so verjaccomplished. Do you 
know, there was a murmur, half confimled too by some mysteri- 
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0118 woida which dropped from my poor mother, that he 
poBBessea other sdenoeB, now lost to the world, which enable the 
pofiseflsor to summon up before him the dark and shadowy forms 
of future erents 1 Does not the very idea of such a power, or 
eyen of the high talent and oommatfiding intellect which the 
world may mistake for it^ — does it not, dear Matilda, throw a 
mysterious grandeur about its possessorf Tou will call this 
romantic ; but consider I was hdn in the land of talisman and 
spell, and my childhood lulled by tales which you can only 
enjoy through the gauzy frippery of a French translation. 
0, Matilda^ I wish you could have seen the dusky visages of 
my Indian attendants, bending in earnest devotion round the 
magic nanattve, that flowed, half poetiy, half prose, from the 
lipsof the tale-teller! No wonder that European fiction sounds 
cold and meagre, after the wonderful effects which I have seen 
the ramanoes of the East produce upon their hearers.' 

Sboond Eztraot 

' Tou are possessed, my dear Matilda, of my bosom-secret^ 
in those sentiments with which I resard Brown. I will not say 
his memory; I am convinced he uves, and is faithful. His 
addresses to me were countenanced by my deceased parent, 
imprudently countenanced perhaps, considering the prejudices 
of my father in favour of birth and rank. But I, then almost 
a -giri, could not be expected surely to be wiser than her under 
whose charge nature had placed me. My father, constantly 
engaged in military duty, I saw but at rare intervals, and was 
taught to look up to him with more awe than confidence. 
Would to Heaven it had been otherwise ! It might have been 
better for us all at this day ! ' 

Third Eztraot 

'Ton ask me why I do not make known to my father that 
Brown yet lives, at least that he survived the wound he received 
in that unhappy duel, and had written to my mother express- 
ing his entire convalescence, and his hope of speedily escaping 
from captivity. A soldier, that ''in the trade of war has oft 
slam men," feels probably no uneasineBS at reflecting upon the 
supposed catastrophe which almost turned me into stone. And 
should I show hhn that letter, does it not follow that Brown, 
alive and maintaining with pertinacity the pretensions to the 
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affdCftioDB of your poor friend for which my father formeily 
sought his life, would be a more formidable diistorber of Colonel 
Mamiering's peace of mind than in his supposed grayel If he 
escapes from the hands of these maraudeis, I am convinced he 
will soon be in England, and it will be then time to consider 
how his existence is to be disclosed to my father. But if, alas 1 
my earnest and confident hope should betray me, what would 
it avail to tear open a mystery fraught with so many painful 
recollections f My dear mother had such dread of its being 
known, that I think she even suffered my father to suspect that 
Brown's attentions were directed towards herself, rather than 
permit him to discover their real object ; and 0, Matilda, what- 
ever respect I owe to the memory of a deceased parent^ let me 
do justice to a living one. I cannot but condemn the dubious 
policy which she adopted, as unjust to my father, and highly 
perilous to herself and me. But peace be with her ashes ! her 
actions wero guided by the heart rather than the head ; and 
shall her daughter, who inherits all her weakness, be the first 
to withdraw tibe veil from her defectsT 



FOUBTH EZTBAGT 

'Mkbvyn Hall. 

' If India be the land of magic, this, my dearest Matilda, is 
the country of romance. The scenery is such as nature brings 
together in her sublimest moods — sounding cataracts — ^hiUs 
which rear their scathed heads to the sky — lakes that, winding 
up the shadowy valleys, lead at every turn to yet more romantic 
recesses — ^rooks which catch the clouds of heaven. All the wild- 
ness of Salvator here, and thero the fairy scenes of Claude. I 
am happy too in finding at least one object upon which my 
father can share my ent^iusiasm. An admirer of nature, both 
as an artist and a poet, I have experienced the utmost pleasuro 
from the observations by which he explains the character and 
the effect of these brilliant specimens of her power. I wish he 
would settle in this enchanting land. But his views lie still 
farther north, and he is at present absent on a tour in Scotland, 
looking, I believe, for some purohase of land which may suit 
him as a residence. He is partial, from early recollections, to 
that coimtry. So, my dearest Matilda, I must be yet farther 
removed from you before I am establishld in a home. And 
how delighted shall I be when I can say,|)ome, Matilda, and be 
the guest of your faithful Julia ! 
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' I am at preset the inmate of Mr. and Mnu Hervyn, old 
fnends of my father. The latter is precisely a good sort of 
woman, ladylike and housewifely; but for aooomplishments 
or fancy — ^9od lade, my dearest Matilda, your friend might 
as well seek sympathy from Mrs. Teach'em ; — ^you see I have 
not f oigot school nicknames. Mervyn is a dbSerent — quite a 
difSsrent being from my father, yet he amnses and endures me. 
He is fat and good-natured, gifted with strong shrewd sense 
and some powers of humour; but having be^ handsome, I 
suppose, in his youth, has still some pretension to be a bean 
fforffon, as well as an enthusiastic agriculturist. I delight to 
make him scramble to the tops of eminences and to the foot of 
water&lls, and am obliged in turn to admire his turnips, his 
hiceme, and his timothy grass. He thinks me, I fancy, a simple 
romantic Miss, with some — ^the word will be out — ^beauty and 
some good-nature ; and I hold that the gentleman has good 
taste for ihe female outside, and do not expect he should 
comprehend my sentiments farther. So he rallies, hands, and 
hobbles (for the dear creature has got the gout too), and teUs 
old stories of high life, of which he has seen a great deal ; and 
I listen, and smile, and look as pretty, as pleasant, and as sunple 
as I can, and we do very well. 

* But, alas ! my dearest Matilda, how would time pass away, 
even in this paradise of romance, tenanted as it is by a pair 
assorting so ill with the scenes around them, were it not for 
your fidelity in replying to my uninteresting details f Pray do 
not fail to write three times a-week at least ; you can be at no 
loss what to say.' 

FlVTH EXTBAOr 

* How shall I communicate what I have now to tell I My 
hand and heart still flutter so much, that the task of writing is 
almost impossible ! Did I not say that he hved t did I not say 
Iwould notdespairf How could you suggest, my dear Matilda, 
that my feelings, considering I had parted from him so young, 
rather arose f^m the warmth of my imagination than of my 
heartt I was sure that they were genuine, deceitful as the 
dictates of our bosom so frequently are. But to my tale — ^let it 
be, my friend, the most sacred, as it is the most sincere, pledge 
of our friendship. 

' Our hours here are early — earlier than my heart, with its 
load of .care, can compose itself to rest. I therefore usually 
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take a book for an hour or two after retiring to my own 
room, which I think I have told yon opens to a amall baloony, 
looking down upon that beautiful lake of which I attempted 
to give you a dight sketch. Menryn Hall, being partly an 
ancient building, and constructed with a view to defence, is 
situated on the veige of the lake. A stone dropped from the 
projecting balcony pluuKes into water deep enough to float a 
skiff. I had left my window partly unbimred, that, before I 
went to bed, I mighty according to my custom, look out and 
see the moonlight shining upon the lake. I was deeply 
engaged with that beautiful scene in the 'Merchant ol Venice' 
where two loTcrs, describing the stillness of a summer night, 
enhance on each other its charms, and was lost in the 
associations of stoiy and of feeling which it awakens, when I 
heard upon the lake the sound of a flageolet. I have told 
you it was Brown's favourite instrument. Who could touch it 
in a night whiohi though still and serene, was too cold, and 
too late in the year, to invite forth any wanderer for mere 
pleasured I drew yet nearer the window, and hearkened with 
breathless attention; the sounds paused a spacer were then 
resumed, paused again, and again reached my ear, ever 
coming nearer and nearer. At length I distinguished plainly 
I that little Hindu air which you called my favourite. I have 
/ told you by whom it was taught me; the instrument, the 
I tones, were his own ! Was it earthlv music, or notes passing 
on the wind, to wam me of his deathT 

'It was soma time ere I could summon courage to step on 
the balcony ; nothing could have emboldened me to do so but 
the strong conviction of my mind that he was still alive, and 
that we should again meet ; but that conviction did embolden 
me, and I ventured, though with a throbbing heart. There 
was a small skiff with a single person. O, MatOda, it was him- 
self 1 I knew his appearance after so long an absence, and 
through the shadow of the night, as perfectly as if we had 
parted yesterday, and met again in the broad sunshine ! He 
guided his boat under the balcony, and spoke to me ; I hardly 
knew what he said, or what I replied. Indeed, I could 
Bcaroely speak for weephig, but they were joyful tears. We 
were disturbed by the barking of a dog at some distance, and 
parted, but not before he had conjured me to prepare to meet 
him at the same place and hom: this evening. 

'But where and to what is all tl s tending f Can I 
answer this question! I cannot. Hea 'cn, that saved him 
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from death and ddivered him from oaptivitj, that saved my 
father, too, from shedding the blood of one who would not have 
blemished a hair of his head, that Heaven must guide me out 
of this labyrinth. Enough for me the finn resolution that 
Matilda shall not blush for her friend, my father for his 
daughter, nor my lover for her on whom he has fixed his 
affection.' 



CHAPTER XVm 



T$Xk with a man out of a window ! — a pfoper saving. 

Muak Ado eitmi Nbihimg. 

Wk must proceed with our extracts from Miss Mannering'B 
letters, which throw light upon natural good sensCi principle, 
and feelings, blemished by an imperfect education and the 
folly of a misjudging mother, who called her husband in 
her heart a tyrant imtU she feared him as such, and read 
romances until she became so enamoured of the complicated 
intrigues which they contain as to assume the management of 
a Utde &mily noTel of her own, and constitute her daughter, 
a girl of sixteen, the principal heroine. She delighted in petty 
mystery and intrigue and secrets, and yet trembled at the 
indignation which these paltry manoduvree excited in her 
husband's mind. Thus she frequently entered upon a scheme 
merely for pleasure, or perhaps for the love of contradiction, 
plunged deeper into it than she was aware, endeayoured to 
extricate herself by new arts, or to coyer her error by 
dissimulation, became inyolyed in meshes of her own weaying, 
and was forced to carry on, for fear of disooyery, machinations 
which she had at first resorted to in mere wantonness. 

Fortunately the young man whom she so imprudently 
introduced into her intimate society, and encouraged to look 
up to her daughter, had a fund of prindple and honest pride 
which rendered him a safer intimate than Mrs. Mannering 
ought to haye dared to hope or expect The obscurity of his 
birth could alone be objected to him ; in eyery ot^er respect^ 

With proflpectB bright upon the world he oame, 
Pore loye of yirtae, strong desire of £une ; 
lien watbhed the way his lofty mind would take, 
And all foretold the progresB he wonld make. 



But it could not be expected that he 
which Mrs. Mannering's imprudence thrinr 



hould resist the snare 
in his way, or ayoid 
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beooming attached to a young lad j whose beauty and maaneni 
might have justified his passion, even in soenes where these are 
more generally met with than inaremote fortress in our Indian 
settlements. The soenes which followed haye been partly 
detailed in Mannering's letter to Mr. Meryyn ; and to expand 
what is there stated into farther explanation would be to abuse 
the patience of our readers. 

We shall therefore proceed with our promised extracts from 
Miss Mannering's letters to her friend. 

Sixth Eztragi 

' I have seen him again, Matilda — seen him twice. I have 
used eyeiy argument to convince him that this secret inter> 
coune is dangerous to us both ; I even pressed him to pursue 
his views of fortune without farther regard to me, and to con- 
sider my peace of mind as sufficientiy secured by the knowledge 
that he had not fallen under my father's sword. He answers — 
but how can I detail all he has to answer t He claims those hopes 
as his due which my mother permitted hun to entertain, and 
would persuade me to the madness of a union without my 
father's sanction. But to this, Matilda, I will not be persuaded. 
I have resisted, I have subdued, the rebellious feelings which 
arose to aid his plea; yet how to extricate myself from tiiis un- 
happy labyrinth in which fate and folly have entangled us both I 

'I have thought upon it» Matilda, till my head is almost 
giddy ; nor can I conceive a better plan than to make a fuU 
coofeasion to my father. He deserves it, for his kindness is 
unoeasing ; and I think I have observed in his character, since 
I have studied it more nearly, that Ids harsher feelings are 
chiefly excited where he suspects deceit or imposition ; and in 
that respect, perhaps^ his character was formerly misunderstood 
by one who was dear to him. He has, too^ a tinge of romance 
in his disposition; and I have seen the narrative of a generous 
action, a trait of heroism, or virtuous self-denial, extract tears 
from him which refused to flow at a tale of mere distress. But 
then Brown urges that he is personally hostile to him. And 
the obscurity of his birth, that would be indeed a stumbling- 
block. 0, Matilda, I hope none of your ancestors ever fought 
at Poictiers or Agincourt I If it were not for the veneration 
which my father attaches to the memory of old Sir Miles Man- 
nering, I should make out my explanation with half the tremor 
which must now attend it.' 

II 8 
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SsvxNTH Extract 

' I have tfaiB instant reoeiyed jour letter — ^your most weLoome 
letter 1 Thanks^ my dearest friend, for jour sjmpathj and 
jour ooansels; I can onlj repaj them with unbounded con- 
fidence. 

'You ask me what Brown is bj origin, that his descent 
should be so unpleasing to m j father. His stoxj is shortly told. 
He is of Scottish extraction, but» being left an orphan, his educa- 
tion was undertaken bj a familj of rdations settled in Holland. 
He was brsd to commerce, and sent rery earl j to one of our 
settlements in the East, where his guardian had a correspondent. 
But this correspondent was dead when he arrived in India, and 
he had no other reaouroe than to offer himself as a derk to a 
counting-house. The breaking out of the war, and the straits 
to which we were at first reduced, threw the armj open to all 
young men who were disposed to embrace that mode of life ; 
and Brown, whose genius had a strong military tendency, was the 
first to leave what might have been the road to wealUi, and to 
choose that of fame. The rest of his historj is well known to 
you; but conceive the irritation of my father, who despises 
commerce (though, by the way« the best part of his property 
was made in that honourable profession by my great-uncle), 
and has a particular antipathy to the Dutch — ^think with what 
ear he would be likd j to receive proposals for his only child 
from Yanbeest Brown, educated for ^haiil^ by the house of 
Yanbeest and Yanbruggen ! 0, Matilda, it will never do ; nay, 
so childiBh am I, I hardly can help sympathising with hiis aris- 
tocratic feelings. Mrs. Yanbeest Brown i The name has litde 
to recommend it, to be sure. What children we are !' 

Eighth Extract 

' It is all over now, Matilda 1 I shall never have courage to 
tell my father; nay, most deeply do I fear he has alroadj 
learned my secret from another quarter, which will entirely re- 
move the grace of my communication, and ruin whatever gleam 
of hope I had ventured to connect with it. Yesternight Brown 
came as usual, and his flageolet on the lake announced his ap- 
proach. We had agreed that he should continue to use this 
signal. These romantic lakes attract numerous visitors, who 
indulge their enthusiasm in visiting 1 le scenery at all hours, 
and wo hoped that, if Brown were not ced from the house, he 
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mi^t pass for one of those admmn of naturo, who was giTing 
Tent to his feelingB through the medium of musia The sounds 
might -also be mj apology, should I beobserved on'the balcony. 
But lart night, while I was eagerly enforcing 'myplan x/l a full 
confession to my lather, which he as earnestly deprecated, we 
heard the windew of Mr. Meryyn% library, which is under my 
room, open softly. I'signed to Brown to make his retreat, and 
immediately re-entered, with some faint hopes that our inter- 
Tiew had not been observed. 

'But, alas! Matilda, these hopes yanished the Instant I 
beheld Mr. Mervyn's countenance at breakfast the next 
morning. He looked so provokingly intelligent and confi- 
dential, that, had I daied, t<x>vld hare been more angry than 
erer I was in my life ; but I must be on good Ibehayiour, and 
my walks are now limited within his farm precincts, where the 
good gentleman can amble along by my ride without in- 
oonvenienoe. I have detected him once or twice attempting 
to sound my thoughts, and watch the expresrion of my 
countenance. He has talked of the flageolet more than once ; 
and has, at different times, made eulogiums upon the watch- 
fulness and ferocity of his dogs, and the regularity with which 
the keeper makes his rounds with a loaded fowling-piece. He 
mentioned even man-traps and spring-guns. I should be loth 
to afiiont my father's old friend in his own house ; but I do 
long to show him that I am my father's daughter, a fact of 
which liJr. Mervyn will certainly be 'conyinoed rt ever I trust 
my voice and temper with a reply to these indirect hints. Of 
one thing I am certain — ^I am grateful to him on that account 
— ^he has not told Mrs. Mervyn. Lord help me, I should have 
had such lectures about the dangers of love and the night air 
on the lake, the risk aiiring from colds and fortune-hunters, the 
comfort and convenience of sack-whey and dosed windows t I 
cannot help trifling, Matilda, though my heart is sad enough. 
What Brown will do I cannot guess. I presume, however, tiie 
fear of detection prevents his resuming his nocturnal virits. 
He lodges at an inn on the opporite shore of the lake, under 
the name, he tells me, of Dawson; he has a bad choice in 
names, that must be allowed. He has not left the army, I 
believe, but he says nothing of his present views. 

'To complete my anxiety, my father is returned suddenly, 
and in high displeasure. Our good hostess, as I learned from 
a bustling conversation between her housekeeper and her, had 
no expectation of seeing him for a week ; but I rather suspect 
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his airiyal was no surprise to his friend Mr. Mervyn. Hia 
maimer to me was smguLiriy oold and oDnBtrained, aiSfioieiitly 
so to have damped all the eounga with which I once reflolved 
to throw myself on his generosity. He lays the blame of his 
being discomposed and out of humour to the loss of a purchase 
in the south-west of Scotland on which he had set hk heart; 
but I do not suspect his equanimity of being so easily thrown 
off its balance. His first excursion was with Mr. Mervyn's 
barge across the lake to the inn I haTC mentioned. Toa 
may imagine the agony with which I waited his return ! Had 
he recognised Brown, who can guess the consequence 1 He 
returned however, apparently without having made any dia- 
covery. I understand that, in consequence of his late dia- 
appointment^ he means now to hire a house in the neighbour- 
hood of this same Ellangowan, of which I am doomed to hear 
so much; he seems to think it probable that the estate for 
which he wishes may soon be again in the mariiet. I will not 
send away this letter imtil I hear more distinctly what are his 
intentions.' 

' I have now had an interview with wj &ther, as confidential 
as, I presume, he means to allow me. He requested me to4ay, 
after breakfast, to walk with him into the library; my kneee^ 
Matilda, shook under me, and it is no exaggeration to say I 
could scarce f oUow him into the room* I feared I knew not 
what. From my childhood I had seen all around him tremble 
at his frown. He motioned me to seat myself, and I never 
obeyed a command so readily, for, in truth, I could hardly 
stand. He himself continued to walk up and down the room. 
You have seen my father, and noticed, I recollect^ the remark- 
ably expressive cast of hia features. His eyes are naturally 
rather light in colour, but agitation or anger gives them a darker 
and more fiery glance ; he has a custcnn also of drawing in his 
lips when much moved, which implies a combat between native 
ardour of temper and the habitual power of self-command. 
This was the first time we had been alone since his return from 
Scotland, and, as he betrayed these tokens of agitation, I had 
little doubt that he was about to enter upon the subject I most 
dreaded. 

' To my unutterable relief, I found I was mistaken, and that, 
whatever he knew of Mr. Mervyn's susj cions or discoveries, he 
did not intend to converse witlx me on the topic Coward as 
I was, I was inexpressibly relieved, tli mgh, if he had really 
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inTestagated the reports which may have oome to his ear, 
the reality could haTe been notidng to what his suspicions 
might have conceiyed. But, though my spirits rose high at 
my unexpected escape, I had not courage myself to pro- 
voke the discussion, and remained silent to receive his com- 
mands. 

' "Julia," he said, "my agent writes me from Scotland that he 
has been able to hire a house for me, decently funushed, and 
with the necesaaiy accommodation for my family ; it is within 
three miles of that I had designed to purchase." Then he 
made a pause, and seemed to expect an answer. 

* " Whatever place of residence suits you, sir, must be per- 
fectly agreeable to me." 

< " Umph I I do not propose, howeyer, Julia, that you shall 
reside quite akme in this house during the winter." 

' " Mr. and Mrs. Mervyn," thought I to myself.—" Whatever 
company is agreeable to you, sir," I answered aloud. 

'"0, there is a little too madh of this universal spirit 
of submission, an excellent disposition in action, but your 
constantly repeating the jargon of it puts me in mind of the 
eternal aalams of our black dependents in the East. In short, 
Julia, I know you have a relish for society, and I intend to 
invite a young person, the daughter of a deceased friend, to 
spend a few months with us." 

* " Not a goyemees, for the love of Heaven, papa I " exclaimed 
poor I, my fears at that moment totally getting the better of 
my prudence. 

* " No^ not a governess. Miss Mannering," replied the Colonel, 
somewhat sternly, "but a young lady from whose excellent 
example, bred as she has been in the school of adversity, I 
trust you may leani the art to govern yourself." 

'To answer this was trenching upon too dangerous ground, 
80 there was a pause. 

'"Is the young lady a Scotchwoman, papal" 

' " Yes "--drily enough. 

' "Has she much of the accent^ sir t" 

' " Much of the devil 1 " answered my father hastily ; "do you 
think I cars about o^s and ad's, and i's and ee's? I tell you, 
Julia, I am serious in the matter. You have a genius for 
ineodatdpf that is, for running up intimacies which you call 
such." (Was not this very harshly said, Matilda 1) "Now I 
wish to give you an opportunity at least to make one deserving 
friend, and therefore I have resolved that this young lady shall 
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be a member of my family for some mcmtlus, and I expect yoa 
will pay to her that attention whidi is due to misfortune and 
virtue. 

* ** Certainly, sir. Is my future friend red-haired ! " 

* He gaye me one of his stem glances ; you will say, perhaps^ 
I deserved it; but I think the deuce prompts me with teasing 
questions on some occasions. 

'''She is as superior to you, my lore, in personal appearance 
as in prudence and aflfection for her friends." 

' "Lord, papa» do you think that superiority a recommenda- 
tion f W^l, sir^ but I see you are going to take all this too 
seriously ; whatever the young lady may be, I am sure, being 
recommended by you, she shall have no reason to ccHuplain of 
my want of attention." After a pause — " Has she any attend- 
ant! because you know I must provide for her proper 
accommodation if she is without one." 

' " N — ^no— no, not properly an attendant ; the chaplain who 
lived with her father is>a very good sort of man, and I believe 
I shall make room for him in the house." 

'"Chaplain, papa? Lord bless us ! " 

' " Tes, Miss Mannering, chaplain ; is there anything very 
new in that word ? Had we not a chaplain at the Residence, 
when we were in India t" 

' " Tes, papa, but you were a commandant then." 

' " So I will be now. Miss Mannering, in my own fiunily at 
least" 

' " Certainly, sir. But will he read us the Church of England 
service 1" 

'The apparent dmplicity with which I asked this question 
got the better of his gravity. "Come, Julia," he said, "you 
are a sad girl, but I gain nothing by scolding you. Of these 
two strangers, the young lady is one whom you cannot fail, I 
think, to love; the person whom, for want of a better term, I 
called chaplain, is a very worthy, and somewhat ridiculous 
personage, who will never find out you laugh at him if you 
don't laugh very loud indeed." 

' " Dear papa, I am delighted with that part of his character. 
But pray, is the house we are going to as pleasantly situated 
asthist" 

'"Not perhaps as mudi to your taste; there is no lake under 
the windows, and you will be under the leoessity of having all 
your music within doors." 

' This last cot^ de madn ended the keen encounter of our 
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vitBy far jou may bdieye^ Matilda^ it queUed all my oounge 
to reply. 

<Tet my spirita, as peiliaps will appear too manifest from 
this dialogue, have liaen inaeiudbly, am, as it were, in sfMte of 
myself. Brown ali^e, and free, azid in England 1 Embanass- 
ment and anxiety I can and must endure. We leaye this in 
two days for our new residenoe. I shall not faU to let you 
know what I think of these Scotch inmates, whom I have but 
too much reason to believe my fother means to quarter in his 
house as a brace of honourable spies ; a sort of female Bozen- 
crants and reverend Guildenstem, one in tartan petticoats, the 
other in a cassock. What a contrast to the society I would 
willingly have secured to myself 1 I shall write instantly on 
my arriving at our new place of abode, and acquaint my 
dearest Madlda with the f artiier fates of — her 

'Jttlia Mannsbiko.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Whiclx Blojang IuDb around inclote, 
Where many a beeoh and brown oak grows, 
Beneath whoee dark and brenohing bowws, 
Its tides a frr-ftm'd iiTer poms, 
By nature's beauties taught to please, 
Sweet Tusenlan of rural ease 1 

Wabtok. 

WoODBOURNX, the habitation which Mannerin^ by Mr. Hao- 
Morlan's mediaticm, had hired for a season, was a large com- 
fortable mansion, snugly situated beneath a hill covered with 
wood, which shrouded Uie house upon the north and east ; the 
front looked upon a Utile lawn bordered by a grove of old trees; 
beyond were some arable fields, extending down to the river, 
which was seen from the windows of the house. A tolerable, 
though old-&ushioned garden, a well-stocked dove-cot, and the 
possession of any quantity of ground which the convenience of 
the family might require^ rendered the place in every respect 
suitable, as the advertisements have it, 'for the aocommodatioQ 
of a genteel family.' 

Here, then, Mannering resolved, for some time at least, to 
set up the staff of his rest Though an East- Indian, he was 
not partial to an ostentatious dispkty of wealth. In fact, he 
was too proud a man to be a vain one. He resolved, therefore, 
to place himself upon the footing of a country gentleman of 
easy fortune, without assuming, or permitting his household to 
assume, any of the/oste which then was considered as character- 
istic of a nabob. 

He had still his eye upon the purchase of Ellangowan, which 
Mac-Morlan conceived Mr. Glossin would be compelled to part 
with, as some of the creditors disputed his title to retain so laige 
a part of the purchase-money in his owd hands, and his power 
to pay it was much questioned. In thai case Mac-Morkm was 
assured he would readily give up his bt [gain, if tempted with 
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somethixig above the prioe which he had Btipulftted to pay. It 
may seem strange that ManneriDg was so much attached to a 
apot which he had only seen once^ and that for a short time, in 
early life. But the cirQumstanoes which passed there had laid 
a strong hold on his imagination. There seemed to be a fate 
which conjoined the remarkable passages of his own fanuly 
history with those of the inhabitants of Ellangowan, and he felt 
a mysterious desire to call the terrace his own from which he 
had read in the book of heaven a fortune strangely accomplished 
in the person of the infant heir of that &mily, and corresponding 
so doeely with one which had been strikingly fulfilled in his 
own. Besidei^ when once this thought had got possession of 
his imagination, he could not» without great reluctance, brook the 
idea of his plan being defeated, and by a fellow like Glossin. So 
pride came to the idd of fancy, and both combined to fortify his 
resolution to buy the estate if possible. 

Let us do Mannering justice. A desire to serve the distressed 
had also its share in determining him. He had considered the 
advantage which Julia might receive from the company of Lucy 
Bertram, whose genuine prudence and good sense could so surely 
be relied upon. This idea had become much stronger since 
Mac-Morlan had confided to him, under the solemn seal of 
secrecy, the whole of her conduct towards young Haelewood. 
To propose to her to become an inmate in his family, if distant 
from the scenes of her youth and the few whom she caJled friends, 
would have been less delicate; but at Woodboume she might 
without difficulty be induced to become the visitor of a season, 
without being depressed into the situation of an humble com- 
panion. Lucy Bertram, with some hesitation, accepted the in- 
vitation to reside a few weeks with Miss Mannering. She felt 
too well ihat» however the ColoneFs delicacy might disguise the 
truth, his principal motive was a generous desire to afibrd her 
his countenance and protection, which his high connezionfl!, and 
hi^er character, were likely to render influential in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

About the same time the orphan girl received a letter from 
Mrs. Bertram, the relation to whom she had written, as cold 
and comfortiess as could well be imagined. It inclosed, indeed, 
a small sum of money, but strongly recommended economy, and 
that Miss Bertram dbould board herself in some quiet ^imily, 
either at Kippletringan or in the neighbouriiood, assoring her 
that, though her own income was very scanty, she would not see 
her kinswoman want. Miss Bertram shed some natural tears 
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over this oold-hearted epistle ; for in her mother^s time this 
good lady had been a guest at EUangowan for nearly three yeaxs, 
and it was only upon suoceeding to a property of about £400 
aryear that she had taken farewell of iJiat hospitable mansimi, 
which otherwise might have had the honour of sheltering her 
until the death of its owner. Luoy was strongly inclined to 
return the paltry donation, which, after some struggles with 
ararice^ pride had extorted from the old lady. But on c(»isidenir 
tion she contented herself with writing that she accepted it 
as a loan, which she hoped in a short time to repay, and 
consulted her relative upon the invitation she had received from 
Crolonel and Miss Mannering. This time the answer came in 
course of post, so fearful was Mrs. Bertram that some frivolous 
delicacy, or nonsense, as she termed it» might induce her cousin 
to reject such a |Hx«iisiDg offer, and thereby at the same time 
to leave herself still & burden upon her relations. Lucy, 
therefore, had no alternative, unless she preferred continuing a 
burden upon the worthy Mac-Morhms, who were too liberal to 
be rich. Those kinsfolk who formeriy requested the favour 
of her company had of late either silently, or with expressions 
of resentment that she should have preferred Mao-Morlan*s 
invitation to theirs, gradually withdrawn their notice. 

The fate of Dominie Sampson would have been deplorable 
had it depended upon any one except Mannering, who was an 
admirer of orig^inality, for a separation from hacj Bertram 
would have certainly broken his heart. Mao-Morlan had given 
a full account of his proceedings towards the daughter <rf his 
patron. The answer was a request from Mannering to know 
whether the Dominie still possessed that admirable virtue of taci- 
turnity by whidi he was so notably distinguished at Ellangowan. 
Mac-Morlan replied in the a&mative. 'Let Mr. Sunpscm 
know,' said the Colonel's next letter, 'that I shall want his 
assistance to catalogue and put in order the library of my unde, 
the bishop, which I have ordered to be sent down by sea. I shall 
also want him to copy and arrange some papers. Fix his 
salary at what you think befitting. Let the poor man be 
properly dressed, and accompany his young lady to Wood- 
bourne.' 

Honest Mac-Morlan received this mandate with great joy, 
but pondered much upon executing that part of it which related 
to newly attiring the worthy Dominie. He looked at him with 
a scrutinising eye, and it was but too plain that his present 
garments were daily waxing more deplorable. To give him 
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mmeyy and bid bim go and furnish himself, would be onl j 
giving him the means of making himself ridiculous ; for when 
Buoh a rare event arrived to li&. Sampson as the purchase of 
new garments, the additions whieh he made to his wardrobe by 
the guidance of his own taste usually brought all the boys ot 
the village after him for many days. On the other hand, to 
bring a tailor to measure him, and send home his dothei^ 
as for a sdiool-boy, would probably give offence. At length 
Mac-Morlan resolved to consult Miss Bertram, and request her 
interference. She assured hun that, though she could not 
pretend to superintend a gentleman's wardrobe^ nothing was 
more easy than to arrange the Dominie's. 

'At£llangowan,'sheBaid, * whenever my poor father thought 
any part of the Dominie's dress wanted renewal, a servant was 
directed to enter his room by night, for he sleeps as fast as a 
dormouse^ carry off the old vestment, and leave the new one ; 
nor could any one observe that the Dominie exhibited the least 
consciousness of the change put upon him on such occasions.' 

Mac-Morlan, in conformity with Miss Bertram's advice, pro- 
cured a skilful artist, who^ on looking at the Dominie attentively, 
undertook to make for him two suits of clothes, one black and 
one raven-grev, and even engaged that they shoidd fit him — as 
well at least (so the tailor qualified his enterprise) as a man of 
such an outof-the-way build could be fitted by merely human 
needles and shears. When this fashioner had accomplished 
his task, and the dresses were brought home, Mac-Morlan, 
judiciously resolving to accomplish his purpose by degrees, 
withdrew that evening an important part of his dress, and 
substituted the new article of raiment in its stead. Perceiving 
that this passed totally without notice^ he next ventured on the 
waistcoat, and lastly on the coat. When fully metamorphosed, 
and arrayed for the first time in his life in a decent dress, they 
did observe that the Dominie seemed to have some indistinct 
and embarrassing consciousness that a change had taken place 
en his outward man. Whenever they observed this dubious 
expression gather upon his countenance^ accompanied with a 
glance that fixed now upon the sleeve of his coat, now upon 
the knees of his breeches, where he probably missed some 
antique patching and daniing, which, being executed with 
blue thrrad upon a black ground, had somewhat the effect of 
embroidexy, they always took care to turn his attention into 
some other channel, until his garments, 'by the aid of use, 
deaved to their mould.' The only remark he was ever known 
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to make on the sabject was, that 'the air of a town like 
Kippletringan seemed favourable unto wearing apparel, for 
he thought his ooat looked almost aa new as tibe fint day he 
put it on, which was when he went to stand trial for his license 
aa a preacher.' 

When the Dominie first heard the liberal proposal of Colonel 
Mannering, he turned a jealous and doubtful glance towards 
Miss Bertram, as if he suspected that the project involred their 
separation ; but when Mr. Mao-Morlan hastened to explain that 
she would be a guest at Woodboume for some time, he rubbed 
his huge hands together, and burst into a portentous sort of 
diuckle, like that of the Afrite in ihe iale al The Cal%ph Vathek. 
After this unusual explosion of satisfaction, he remained quite 
passive in all the rest of the transaction. 

It had been settled that Mr. and Mrs. Mao-Morlan should 
take possession of the house a few days before Mannering's 
arrival, both to put everything in perfect order and to make 
the transference of Miss Bertram's residence from their family 
to his 88 easy and ddicate as possible. Accordingly, in the 
beginning of the month of December the party were settled at 
Woodboume. 



CHAPTER XX 

A gigftntio genius, fit to grapple with whole libraries. 

B06 will's lAft ofJdhMon. 

Thk appointed day arrived when the Colonel and Miaa 
Mannering were expected at Woodboume. The hour was 
fart approaohingy and the little oirde within doora had each 
their separate sabjeots of anxiety. Mao-Morlan naturally 
desired to attach to himself the patronage and countenance 
ol a person of Mannering^s wealth and consequence. He was 
aware, from his knowledge of mankind, that Mannering, though 
generous and benevolent, had the foible of expecting and 
exacting a minute compliance with his directions. He was 
therefore racking his recollection to discover if everything 
had been aixanged to meet the Colonel's wishes and instruo- 
tions, and, under this uncertainty of mind, he traversed the 
house more than once from the garret to the stables. Mrs. 
Mao-Morlan revolved in a lesser orbit, comprehending the 
dining-parlour, housekeeper's room, and kitchen. She was 
only afraid that the dinner might be spoiled, to the discredit 
of her housewifely accomplishments. Even the usual passive- 
ness of the Dominie was so far disturbed that he twice went to 
the window which looked out upon the avenue, and twice ex- 
claimed, 'Why tany the wheels of their chariot)' Lucy, the 
most quiet of the expectants, had her own melancholy thoughts. 
She was now about to be consigned to the chaige, almost to the 
benevolence, of strangers, with whose character, though hitherto 
very amiably displayed, she was but imperfectly acquainted. 
The moments, therefore, of suspense passed anxiously and 
heavily. 

At length the trampling of horses and the sound of wheels 
were heaid. The servants, who had already arrived, drew up 
in the hall to receive their master and mistress, with an im- 
portance and empresumefit which to Lucy, who had never 
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been aocustomed to society, or witnessed what is called the 
manners of the greats had something alarming. Mao-Morlan 
went to the door to leoeire the master and mistress of the 
family, and in a few moments they were in the drawing- 
room. 

Mannering, who had trayelled as usual on horseback, entered 
with his daughter hanging upon his arm. She was of the 
middle size, or rather less, but formed with much el^ance; 
piercing dark eyes, and jet-black hair of great length, corre- 
sponded with the yivacity and intelligence of features in which 
were blended a little haughtiness, and a little bashfulness, a great 
deal of shrewdness, and some power of humorous sarcasm. * I 
shall not like her,' was the result of Lucy Bertram's first glance ; 
'and yet I rather think I shall,' was the thought excited by the 
second. 

Miss Mannering was furred and mantled up to the throat 
against the seyerity of the weather ; the ColoncJ in his military 
great-coat. He bowed to Mrs. Mac-Morlan, whom his daughter 
also acknowledged with a fashionable courtesy, not dropped so 
low as at all to incommode her person. The Colonel dien led 
his daughter up to Miss Bertram, and, taking the hand of the 
latter, with an air of great kindness and almost paternal 
affection, he said, ' Julia, this is the young lady whom I hope 
our good friends haye prevaUed on to honour our house with a 
long yisit. I shall be much gratified indeed if you can render 
Woodboume as pleasant to Miss Bertram as EUangowan was to 
me when I first came as a wanderer into this country.' 

The young lady oourtesied acquiescence^ and took her new 
friend's hand. Mannering now turned his eye upon the Dominie, 
who had made bows since his entrance into the room, sprawling 
out his 1^, and bending his back like an automaton, which 
continues to repeat the same moyement until the motion is 
stopt by the artist. 'My good friend, Mr. Sampson,' said 
Mannering, introducing hun to his daughter, and darting at 
the same time a reproying glance at the damsel, notwithstand- 
ing he had himself some disposition to join her too obyious 
inclination to risibility ; ' this gentleman, Julia, is to put my 
books in order when they arriye, and I expect to deriye great 
adyantage from his extensiye learning.' 

' I am sure we are obliged to the gentleman, papa, and, to 
borrow a ministerial mode of giying thai ks, I shall neyer forget 
the extraordinary countenance he has been pleased to show 
us. But) Miss Bertram,' continued she lastily, for her father's 
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brows began to darken, 'we have txavelled a good way; will 
jou permit me to retire before dinner I ' 

lliis intimation dispersed all the company save the 
Donunie, who, haying no idea of dressing but when he was to 
rise^ or of undressing but when he meant to go to bed, 
remained by himself, chewing the cud of a mathematical 
demonstration, until the company again assembled in the 
drawing-room, and from thence adjourned to the dining- 
parlour. 

When the day was concluded, Mannering took an oppor- 
tunity to hold a minute's conyersation with his daughter in 
priyate. 

*How do you like your guests, JuliaT 

' 0, Miss Bertram of aU things ; but this is a most original 
parson ; why, dear sir, no human being will be able to look at 
him without laughing.' 

'While he is under my roof, Julia, every one must loam to 
do so.' 

'Lord, papa, the very footmen could not keep their 
gravity ! ' 

'Then let them strip off my livexy,' said the Colonel, 'and 
laugh at their leisure. Mr. Sampson is a man whom I esteem 
for his simplicity and benevolence of character.' 

'O, I am convinced of his generosity too,' said this lively 
lady ; 'he cannot lift a spoonful of soup to his mouth without 
bestowing a share on everything round.' 

'Julia, you are incorrigible; but remember I expect your 
mirth <m this subject to be imder such restraint that it shall 
neither ofieod this worthy man's feelings nor those of Miw 
Bertram, who may be more apt to feel upon his account than 
he on his ovm. And so, good-night, my dear; and recollect 
that, though Mr. Sampson has certainly not sacrificed to the 
graces, there are many things in this world more truly 
deserving of ridicule than either awkwardness of manners or 
simplicity of character.' 

in a day or two Mr. and Mrs. Mao-Morlan left Woodboume, 
after taking an affectionate farewell of their late guest. The 
household were now settled in their new quarters. The young 
ladies followed their studies and amusements together. Oolond 
Mannering was agreeably surprised to find that Miss Bertram 
was well skilled in French and Italian, thanks to the assiduity 
of Dominie Sampson, whose labour had silently made him 
acquainted with most modem as well as ancient lang^uages. 
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Of mosio she knew little or nothing, but her new friend under- 
took to give her lessons; in exchange forwhioh she was to 
learn from Luoy the habit of walking, and the art of riding, 
and the couzage necessary to defy the season. Mannering was 
careful to substitute for their amusement in the evening such 
books as might conyey scHne solid instruction with entertain- 
ment, and, as he read aloud with great skill and taste, the 
winter nights passed pleasantly away. 

Society was quickly formed where there were so many 
inducements. Most of the families of the neighbourhood 
visited Colonel Mannering, and he was soon able to select 
from among them such as best suited his taste and habits. 
Charles Hazlewood held a distinguished place in his favour, 
and was a frequent visitor, not without the consent and 
approbation of lus parents; for there was no knowing, they 
thought^ what assiduous attention might produce, and the 
beautiful Miss Mannering, of high family, with an Indian 
fortune, was a prize worth looking after. Dazzled with such 
a prospect, they never considered the risk which had onco 
been some object of their apprehension, that his boyish and 
inconsiderate fancy might form an attachment to the penniless 
Lucy Bertram, who had nothing on earth to recommend her 
but a pretty face, good birth, and a most amiable disposition. 
Mannering was more prudent. He considered himself acting 
as Miss Bertram's guardian, and, while he did not think it 
incumbent upon him altogether to check her intercourse with 
a young gentleman for whom, excepting in wealth, she was a 
match in every respect, he laid it under such insensible 
restraints as might prevent any engagement or Maircis$emetU 
taking place until the young man should have seen a little 
more of life and of the world, and have attained that age when 
he might be considered as entitled to judge for himself In the 
matter in which his happiness was chiefly interested. 

While these matters engaged the attention of the other 
members of the Woodboume family, Dominie Sampson was 
occupied, body and soul, in the arrangement of the late 
bishop's library, which had been sent from Liverpool by sea, 
and conveyed by thirty or forty carts from the sea-port at 
which it was landed. Sampson's joy at beholding the pon- 
derous contents of these chests arranged upon the floor of the 
large apartment, from whence he was to transfer them to the 
shdves, baffles all description. He grinned like an ogre, 
swimg his arms like the sails of a wind-mill, shouted 'Pro- 
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digiouB ' till the roof rang to his raptures. ' He had never/ 
he said, ' seen so many books together, except in the Collie 
Library'; and now his dignity and delight in being supei^ 
intendent of the coUeotion rused him, in his own opinion^ 
almost to the rank of the academical librarian, whom he had 
always regarded as the greatest and happiest man on earth. 
Neither were his transports diminished upon a hasty ex- 
amination of the contents of these yolimies. Some, indeed, of 
belles lettreSf poems, plays, or memoirs he tossed indignantly 
aside, with the implied censure of 'psha,' or 'frivolous'; 
but the greater and bulkier part of the collection bore a very 
different character. The deceased prelate, a divine of the old 
and deeply-learned cast, had loaded his shelves with volumes 
which displayed the antique and venerable attributes so 
happily described by a modem poet : — 

That weight of wood, with leathern coat overlaid, 
Those ample clasps of solid metal made, 
The close-press'd leaves imoped for many an age, 
The dnU led edging of the well-fill'd page, 
On the broad bwik the stubborn ridges roU*d, 
Where yet the title stands in tamisn'd gold. 

Books of theology and controversial divinity, commentaries, 
and polyglots, sets of the Fathers, and sermons which might 
each f urmsh forth ten brief discourses of modem date, books 
of science, ancient and modem, classical authors in their best 
and rarest forms — such formed the late bishop's venerable 
library, and over such the eye of Dominie Sampson gloated 
with rapture. He entered them in the catalogue in Ms best 
running hand, forming each letter with the accuracy of a 
lover writing a valentine, and placed each individually on the 
destined shelf with all the reverence which I have seen a lady 
pay to a jar of old china. With all this sseal his labours 
advanced slowly. He often opened a volume when half-way 
up the library steps, fell upon some interesting passage, and, 
without shifting his inconvenient posture, continued immersed 
in the fascinating perusal until the servant pulled him by the 
skirts to assure him that dinner waited. He then repaired to 
the parlour, bolted his food down his capacious throat in 
squares of three inches, answered ay and no at random to 
whatever question was asked at him, and again hurried back 
to the library, as soon as his napkin was removed, and some- 
times with it hanging round his neck like a pinafore ; — 

n 9 
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How happily the days 
Of Thalaba went by t 

And, haying thus left the prindpal charaeters of our tale in 
a situation which, being sufficiently comfortable to them- 
selves, is, of eoune, utteiiy uninteresting to the reader, we 
take up the history of a person who has as yet only been 
named, and who has all the interest that uncertainty and mis- 
fortune can give. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Whftt flay'rt thou, Wise One t that aU-pow«rfal Lotb 
Can fortane*8 strong impediments remoTe ; 
Kor is it struige t^t worUt should wed to worth, 
The pride of genins with the pride of biriih. « 

Gbabbe. 

V. Bbowv — ^I will not give at full length his thrioe tmhappy 
name— -had been from infancy a ball for f ortmie to spurn at j 
but nature bad given bim that elasticity of mind wbich rises 
higber from the rebound. His form was tall, manly, and 
active, and bis features corresponded with bis person; for, 
although far from regular, they bad an expression of intelli- 
gence and good-humour, and wben be spoke, or was particularly 
animated, might be decidedly pronounced interesting. His 
manner indicated the military profession, wbicb bad been bis 
dioioe, and in wbicb be bad now attained the rank of captain, 
the person who succeeded Colonel Mannering in bis command 
having laboured to repair the injustioe which Brown bad 
sustained by that gentleman's prejudice against bim. But 
this, as well as bis liberation from captivity, bad taken place 
after Mannering left India. Brown followed at no distant 
period, his regiment being recalled home. His first inquiry 
was after the family of Mannering, and, easily learning their 
route northward, he followed it with the purpose of resuming 
bis addresses to Julia. With her father be deemed be bad no 
measures to keep ; for, ignorant of tbe more venomous belief 
wbicb bad been instilled into the Colonel's mind, he regarded 
bim as an oppressive aristocrat, who bad used bis power as a 
commanding officer to deprive bun of tbe preferment due to his 
behaviour, and wbo bad forced upon bim a personal quarrel 
without any better reason than bis attentions to a protty young 
woman, agreeable to herself, and permitted and countenanced 
by her mother. He was determined, therefore, to take no 
rejection unless from tbe young lady herself, believing that the 
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heavy misfortaneB of his painful wound and imprisonment were 
direct injuries received from the father, which might dispense 
with his using much ceremony towards him. How far his 
scheme had succeeded when his nocturnal visit was discovered 
by Mr. Mervyn, our readers are already informed. 

Upon this unpleasant occurrence Captain Brown absented 
himself from the inn in which he had resided under the name 
of Dawson, so that Colonel Mannering's attempts to discover 
and trace him were unavailing. He resolved, however, that no 
difficulties should prevent his continuing his enterprise while 
Julia left him a ray of hope. The interest he had secured in 
her bosom was sucdi as she had been unable to conceal from 
him, and with all the courage of romantic gallantry he 
determined upon perseverance. But we believe the reader will 
be as well pleased to learn his mode of thinking and intentions 
from his own communication to his special friend and confidant, 
Captain Delaserre, a Swiss gentleman who had a company in 
his regiment. 

EXTBAOT 

'Let me hear from you soon, dear Delaserre. Remember, 
I can learn nothing about regimental affidrs but through your 
friendly medium, and I long to know what has become of 
Ayre's court-martial, and whetiier Elliot gets the majority ; also 
how recruiting comes on, and how the young officers like the 
mess. Of our kind friend the LieutenantrColonel I need ask 
nothing ; I saw him as I passed through Nottingham, happy in 
the bosom of his family. What a happiness it ia^ Philip^ for us 
poor devils, that we have a little rei^ing-place between the 
camp and the grave, if we can manage to escape diaease, and 
steel, and lead, and the effects of haid living. A retired old 
soldier is always a graceful and respected character. He 
grumbles a little now and then, but then his is licensed 
mmmuring ; were a lawyer, or a physician, or a clergyman to 
breathe a complaint of hard ludk or want of preferment, a 
hundred tongues would blame his own incapacity as the cause. 
But the most stupid veteran that ever faltered out the thrice- 
told tale of a siege and a battle, and a cock and a bottle, is 
listened to with sympathy and reverence when he shakes his 
thin locks and talks with indignation of the boys that are put 
over his head. And you and I, Delaswe, foreigners both — ^for 
what am I the better that I was ori(dn|lly a Scotchman, since^ 



could I prove my descent, the Englisl 



would hardly acknow- 
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ledge me a oountfymant — we may boast that we have fought 
out our pief ennent» and gained that hj the sword whioh we 
had not money to compaas otherwise. The English are a wise 
people. While they praise themselyes, and affect to undervalue 
all other nations, they leave us, luckily, trap-doors and back- 
doors open, by which we strangers, less &TOured by nature, 
may arrive at a share of their advantages. And thus they are 
in some respects like a boastful landlonl, who exalts the value 
and flavour of his six-yearsold mutton, while he is delisted to 
dispense a share of it to all the company. In short, you, whose 
proud family, and I, whose hard fate, made us solcUers of 
fcnrtune, have the pleasant recollection that in the British 
service, stop where we may upon our career, it is only for want 
of money to pay the tumpULe, and not from our being pro- 
hibited to travd the road. H, therefore, you can persuade 
little Weischel to come into our$j for Qod's sake let him buy 
the ensigncy, live prudently, mind his duty, and trust to the 
fates for promoticxL 

'And now, I hope you are expiring with curiosity to learn 
the end of my romance. I told you I had deemed it convenient 
to make a few days' tour on foot among the mountains of 
Westmoreland with Dudley, a young English artist with whom 
I have formed some acquaintance. A fine fellow this, you 
must know, Delaserre : he paints tolerably, draws beautifully, 
converses well, and plays charmingly on the flute ; and, though 
thus well entitled to be a coxcomb c^ talent, is, in fact, a modest 
unpretending young man. On our return from our little tour I 
learned that the enemy had been reconnoitring. Mr. Mervyn's 
barge had crossed the lake, I was informed by my landlord, 
with the squire himself and a visitor. 

'"What sort of person, landlord!" 

' ''Why, he was a dark officer-looking mon, at they called 
GoloneL Squoire Mervyn questioned me as dose as I had been 
at 'sises. I had guess, Mr. Dawson" (I told you that was my 
feigned name), " but I tould him nought of your vagaries, and 
going out a-Iaking in* the mere a-noights, not I; an I can 
make no sport> I'se spoil none ; and Squoire Mervyn's as orosB 
as poy-crust too, mon ; he's aye maundering an my guests but 
land beneath his house, though it be marked for the fourth 
station in the survey. Noa, noa, e'en let un smell things out 
o' themselves for Joe Hodges." 

'You will allow there was nothing for it after this but 
paying honest Joe Hodges's bill and departing, unless I had 
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preferred making him my oonfidMit^ for which I felt in no way 
inclined. Besidee, I learned that our eMevant Colonel was on 
fall retreat for Scotland, caRying off poor Julia along with him. 
I understand from those who conduct the heavy baggage that 
he takes his winter quarters at a place called Woodboume, in 

shire in Scotland. He will be all on the alert just now, so 

I must let him enter his entrenchmentB without any new 
alann. And then, my good Colonel, to whom I ofe so many 
grateful thanks, pray look to your defence. 

'I protest to you, DelaBcire, I often think there is a litUe 
contraoiction enters into the ardour of my pursuit. I think I 
would rather bring this haughty insulting man to the necessity 
of calling his daughter Mrs. Brown than I would wed her witik 
his full consent^ and with the King's pennission to change my 
name for the style and arms of l£umering, though his whole 
fortune went with them. There is only one circumstance that 
chills me a little : Julia is young and romantic I would not 
willingly hurry her into a step which her riper yean might dis- 
approve ; no — ^nor would I like to have her upbraid me, were 
it but with a glance of her eye, with having ruined her for- 
tunes, far less give her reason to say, as some have not been 
slow to tell their lords, that^ had I left her time for consideration, 
she would have been wiser and done better. No^ Delaseire, 
this must not be. The picture presses dose upon me, because I 
am aware a girl in Julia's situation has no distinct and precise 
idea of the value of the sacrifice she makes. She knows diffi- 
culties only by name ; and, if she thinks of love and a fann, it 
is a ferme cmSe^ such as is only to be found in poetic description 
or in Uie park of a gentleman of twelve thousand a-year. She 
would be ill prepared for the privations of that real Swiss cot- 
tage we have so often talked of, and for the difficulties which 
must necessarily surround us even before we attained that 
haven. This must be a point clearly ascertained. Although 
Julia's beauty and playful tenderness have made an impression 
on my heart never to be erased, I must be satisfied that she 
perfectly understands the advantages she foregoes before she 
sacrifices them for my sake. 

^ Am I too proud, Delaserre, when I trust that even this trial 
may tenninate favourably to my wishes 9 Am I too vain when 
I suppose that the few personal qualitils which I possess, with 
means of competence, however moderate and the determination 
of consecrating my life to her happinesi may make amends for 
all I must call upon her to forego f Or rill a difference of dress. 
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of attendanoey of style, u it Ib oaDed, of the power of ahifting 
at pleasure the soenee in which she sedcB amusemetit — will 
these outweigh in her estimation the prospect of domestic happi- 
ness and the interohange <tf unabating afifoction t laaynotl^ng 
of her father: his good and eiil qualities are so Strangely 
mingled that the former are neuiareJised by the latter; and 
that which she must regret as a daughter is so much bl^ded 
with what she would gladly escape from, that I place the separa- 
tion of the father and (£ild as a circumstance which weighs 
little in her remarkable oasCb Meantime I keep up my spirits 
as I may. I haye incurred too many hardships and difficulties 
to be presumptuous or confident in success, and I have been 
too often and too wonderfully extricated from them to be 
despondent. 

* I wish you saw this country. I think the scenery would 
delist you. At least it often brings to my recollection your 
glowing desoiptions of your natiye country. To me it has in 
a great measure the chann of novelty. Of the Scottish hiUs^ 
though bom among them, as I have always been assured, I have 
but an indistinct recollection. Indeed^ mv memory rather 
dwells upon the blank which my youthful nund experienced in 
gasing on the levels of the isle of Zealand, than on anything 
which preceded that feeling; but I am confident^ from that 
sensation as well as from the recollections which preceded it, 
that hills and rocks have been famUiar to me at an early period, 
and that, though now only remembered by contrast, and by the 
blank which I felt while gasing around for them in vain, they 
must have made an indelible impression on my infant imagina- 
tion. I remember, when we first mounted that celebrated pass 
in the Mysore country, whOe most of the others felt only awe 
and astonishment at the height and grandeur of the scenery, 
I rather shared your feelings and those of Cameron, whose 
admiration of sudi wild rocks was blended with familiar 
love, derived from early association. Despite my Dutch edu- 
cation, a blue hill to me is as a friend, and a roaring torrent 
like the sound of a domestic song that hath soothed my 
infeoicy. I never felt the impulse so strongly as in this land 
€i lakes and mountains, and nothing grieves me so much as 
that duty prevents your being with me in my numerous ex- 
cursions among its recesses. Some drawings I have attempted, 
but I succeed vilely. Dudley, on the contrary, draws delight- 
fully, with that rapid touch which seems like magic ; while I 
labour and botch, and make this too heavy and that too 
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It was shaded by a large ash tree, against whioh the clay-buflt 
shed that senred the purpose of a stable was ereoted, and 
upon which it seemed partly to recline. In this shed stood 
a saddled horsey employed in eating his com. The cottages 
in this part of Cumberland partake ci the rudeness which 
characterises those of Scotland. The outside of the house 
promised little for the uLterior, notwithstanding the vaunt of a 
sign, where a tankard of ale yoluntarily decanted itself into 
a tumbler, and a hieroglyphical scrawl below attempted to 
express a promise of 'good entertainment for man and horse.' 
Brown was no fastidious trayeller : he stooped and entered the 
cabaret.* 

The first object which caught his eye in the kitchen was 
a tall, stout, country-looking man in a large jockey great^soat, 
the owner of the horse which stood in the shed, who was busy 
discussing huge slices of cold boiled beef, and casting from. 
time to time an eye through the window to see how his steed 
sped with his provender. A large tankard of ale flanked his 
plate of victuals, to which he applied Viimaftlf by intervals. The 
good woman of the house was employed in baking. The fire, 
as is usual in that country, was on a stone hearth, in the midst 
of an immensely large chimney, which had two seats extended 
beneath the vent. On one of these sat a remarkably tall 
woman, in a red cloak and slouched bonnet, having the 
appearance of a tinker or beggar. She was busQy engaged 
with a short black tobacco-pipe. 

At the request of Brown for some food, the landlady wiped 
with her mealy apron one comer of the deal table, placed a 
wooden trencher and knife and fork before the traveller, pointed 
to the round of beef, recommended Mr. Dinmont's good 
example, and finally filled a brown pitcher with her home- 
brewed. Brown lost no time in doing ample credit to both. 
For a while his opposite neighbour and he were too busy to 
take much notice of each other, except by a good-humoured nod 
as each in turn raised the tankard to his head. At length, 
when our pedestrian began to supply the wants of little Wasp^ 
the Scotch store-farmer, for sudi was Mr. Dinmont, found 
himself at leisure to enter into conversation. 

'A bonny terrier that, sir, and a fell chield at the vermin, 
I warrant hun; that is, if he's been wel entered, for it a' lies 
in that.' I 

'Really, sir,' said Brown, 'his education has been somewhat 

* See M nmpi's Ha*. N< te 1 
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neglected, and his chief pxoperty is being a pleasant com- 
panion.' 

*Ay, sirf thafs a pity, begging your pardon, it's a great 
pity that; beast or body, education should aye be minded. I 
have six terriers at hame, f orbye twa couple ci slow-bunds, five 
grews, and a wheen other dogs. There's auld Pepper and auld 
Mustard, and young Pepper and young Mustard, and little 
Pepper and little Mustard. I had them a' regularly entered, 
first iri' rottens, then wi' stots or weasels, and then wi' the 
tods and brocks, and now they fear naething that ever cam wi' 
a hairy skin on't.' 

* I have no doubt^ sir, they are thoroughbred ; but^ to have 
00 many dogs, you seem to have a very limited variely of 
names for them f 

'0, thafs a &noy of my ain to mark the breed, sir. The 
Deuke himseU has sent as far as Charlie's Hope to get ane o' 
Dandy Dinmont's Pepper and Mustard terriers. Lord, man, he 
sent Tarn Hudson * ^e keeper, and sicken a day as we had wi' 
ihe foumarts and the tods, and sicken a blythe gae-down as we 
had again e'en ! Faith, that was a night ! ' 

'I suppose game is very plenty witih youl' 

^ Plenty, man ! I believe there's mair hares than sheep on 
my farm ; and for the moor-fowl or the grey-fowl, they lie as 
thick as doos in a dookit. Did ye ever shoot a blackcock, 
mani' 

'Really I had never even the pleasure to see one, except in 
the museum at Keswick.' 

* There now ! I could guess that by your Southland tongue. 
It's very odd of these ^glish folk that come here, how few 
of them has seen a blackcock ! 111 tell you what — je seem to 
be an honest lad, and if youll call on me, on Dandy Dinmont, 
at Charlie's Hope, ye shall see a blackcock, and shoot a black- 
cock, and eat a blsJokcock too, man.' 

'Why, the proof of the matter is the eating, to be sure, sir; 
and I shall be happy if I can find time to accept your invitation.' 

'Time, mani what ails ye to gae hame wi' me the nowl 
How d'ye traveir 

' On f oot^ sir ; and if that handsome pony be yours, I should 
find it impossible to keep up with you.' 

'No, unless ye can walk up to fourteen mile an hour. But 
ye can come ower the night as far as Biccarton, where there is 
a public ; or if ye like to stop at Jockey Grieve's at the Heuch, 

* Hie ml name of tbis Tetenu spGortBinan Is now [1889] reetored. 
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they would be blythe to see ye, and I am just gaun to stop and 
drink a diam at the door wi' him, and I would tell him you're 
coming up. Or stay — gudewif e, oould ye lend this genueman 
the gudeman's galloway, and 111 send it ower the Waste in the 
morning wi' the oallantl' 

The galloway was turned out upon the fell, and waa swear to 
oatch. — ' Aweel, aweel, there's nae help for'ti but oome up the 
mom at ony rate. And now, gudewif e, I maun ride, to get to 
tiie liddel or it be dark, for your Waste has but a IdtUe char- 
aoter, ye ken yoursell.' 

'Hout fie, Mr. Dinmont, that's no like you, to gie the country 
an 01 name. I wot| theie has been nane stined in the Waste 
siiioe Sawney Oullooh, the trayelling-merchant, that Rowley 
Overdoes and Jock Penny suffered for at Carlisle twa yean since. 
Thet^'s no ane in Bewoaatle would do the like o' that now ; we 
be a' true folk now.' 

'Ay, Tib^ that will be when the deil's blind ; and his een's 
no.sair yet. But hear ye, gudewife, I have been through maiat 
feck o' Galloway and DumbieaHdiire, and I have been round by 
Carlisle, and I was at the Staneshiebank Fair the day, and I 
would like ill to be rubbit sae near hame, so 111 take the gate.' 

'Hae ye been in Dumfries and Galloway 1' said the old 
dame who sate smoking by the fireside, and who had not yet 
spoken a word. 

* Troth have I, gudewife, and a weary round I've had o^' 

'Then yell maybe ken aplaoe they ca' EUangowant' 

'Ellangowan, that was Mr. Bertram's? I ken the plaoewedl 
eneugh. The Laird died about a fortnight since, as I heard.' 

'Died ! ' said the old woman, dropping her pipe^ and rising 
and coming forward upon the floor — 'died! are you sure of 
thatr 

'Troth, am I,' said Dinmont^ 'for it made nae sma' noise in 
the country- side. He died just at the roup of the stocking 
and furniture; it stoppit the roup, and mony folk were dis- 
appointed. They said he was the last of an auld fiamily too, 
and mony were sorry; for gude blude's scarcer in Scotland than 
it has been.' 

' Dead ! ' replied the dd woman, whom our readers have 
already recognised as their acquaintance Meg Merrilies — ' dead ! 
that quits a' scores. And did ye say he died without an heir f 

'Ay did he, gudewife, and the estale's sell'd by the same 
token ; for they said they couldna hai( sell'd it it there had 
been an heir-male.' 
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< Sell'd i ' echoed the gipey, with something like a scream ; 
'and wha durst buy EUajogowan that was not of Bertram's 
bludet and wha could tell whether the bonny knaye-baim 
may not oome back to claim his ain t wha durst buy the estate 
and the castle of EUangowan f ' 

' Troth, gudewife^ just ane o' thae writer chields that buys 
a' thing; they ca' him Glossin, I think.' 

^Glossin I Gibbie Gloesin I that I hare carried in my creels 
a hundred times^ ior his mother wasna muckle better than my- 
sell — he to presume to buy the barony of EUangowan 1 Gude 
be wi' us ; it is an awfu' warld 1 I wished him ill ; but no sic 
adownfa'asa' that neither, Wae's me ! wae's me to think o't ! ' 
She remained a moment silenl^ but still opposing with her 
hand the farmer's retreat^ who betwixt ereiy question was 
about to turn his back, but good-humouredly stopped on observ- 
ing the deep interest his answers appeared to excite. 

* It will be seen and heard of — -wth and sea will not hold 
their peace langer 1 Can ye say if the same man be now the 
sheriff of the county that has been sae for some years past?' 

* Na, he's got some other birth in Edinburgh, they say ; but 
gude day, gudewife, I maim ride.' She followed him to his 
horsey and, while he drew the girths of his saddle^ adjusted the 
waJise, and put on the bridle, still plied him with questions 
concerning Mr. Bertram's deaUi and the fate of his daughter ; 
on which, however, she could obtain little information from the 
honest farmer. 

' Did ye ever see a place they ca' Demdeugh, about a mile 
frae the Place of EUangowan ? ' 

* I wot weel have I, gudewife. A wOd-looking den it is, wi' 
a whin auld wa's o' shealings yonder ; I saw it when I gaed 
ower the ground wi' ane that wanted to take the farm.' 

'It was a blythe bit anoe 1' said Meg, speaking to herself. 
'Did ye notice if there was an auld saugh tree that's maist 
blawn down, but yet its roots are in the earth, and it hangs 
ower the bit bum ? Mony a day hae I wrought my stocking 
and sat on my sunkie imder that saugh.' 

'Hout^ deil's i' the wife, wi' her saughs, and her sunkies, 
and EUangowans. Godsake, woman, let me away ; there's sax- 
pence t'ye to buy half a mutchkin, instead o' clavering about 
thae auld-warld stories.' 

' Thanks to ye, gudeman ; and now ye hae answered a' my 
questions, and never speired wherefore I asked them. 111 gie 
you a bit canny advice, and ye maunna speir what for neither. 
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Tib Mumps will be out wi' the stiirup-dmn in agliffing. Shell 
ask ye whether ye gang ower Willie's Brae or through Cons- 
eowtiiart Moss ; tell her ony ane ye like^ but be sure (speaking 
low and emphatically) to tak the ane ye dimta tell her.' The 
farmer laughed and promised, and the gipsy retreated. 

' Will YOU take her adyioe f ' said Brown, who had been an 
attentiye listener to this conversation. 

'That will I no, the randy quean I Na, I had far rather 
Tib Mumps kenn'd which way I was gaun than her, though 
Tib's no muokle to lippen to neither, and I would advise ye 
on no account to stay in the house a' night.' 

In a mcnnent after THb, the landhdv, appeared with her 
stirrup-cup, which was taken off. She then, as M^ had pre- 
dicted, inquired whether he went the hill or the moss road. 
He answered, the latter; and, having bid Brown good-bye, and 
again told him, * he depended on seeing him at Charlie's Hope, 
the mom at latest^' he rode off at a round pace. 



I 



CHAPTER XXm 

GallowB and knock are too powerful on the highway. 

ff^iiUe/8 Tale, 

Thb hint of the hospitable fanner was not lost on Biown. But 
while he paid his reckoning he could not avoid repeatedly 
fixing his eyes on Meg Memlies. She was in all respects the 
same witch-like figure as when we first introduced her at 
Ellangowan Place. Time had grizzled her raven locks and 
added wrinkles to her wild features, but her height remained 
erect, and her activity was unimpaired. It was remarked of 
this woman, as of others of the same descriptioD, that a life of 
action, though not of labour, gave her the perfect command of 
her limbs and figure, so that die attitudes into which she most 
naturally threw herself were free, imconstrained, and pic- 
turesque. At present she stood by the window of the cottage, 
her person drawn up so as to show to full advantage her 
masculine stature, and her head somewhat thrown back, that 
the large bonnet with which her face was shrouded might not 
interrupt her steady gaze at Brown. At every gesture he made 
and every tone he uttered she seemed to give an almost impeiv 
ceptible start. On his part^ he was surprised to find that he 
could not look upon this singular figure without some emotion. 
'Have I dreamed of such a figure ?' he said to himself, 'or does 
this wild and singular-looking woman recall to my recollection 
some of the strange figures I have seen in our Indian pagodasf ' 

While he embarrassed himself with these discussions, and 
the hostess was engaged in rummaging out silver in change of 
half-arguinea, the gipsy suddenly made two strides and seieed 
Brown's hand. He expected, of course, a display of her skill 
in palmistry, but she seemed agitated by other feelings. 

' Tell me,' she said, ' tell me, ia the name of God, young man, 
what is your name, and whence you came % ' 

'My name is Brown, mother, and I come from the East 
Indies.' 

11 lO 
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' From the East Indies I ' dropping his hand with a sigh ; 
' it cannot be then. I am such an auld fool, that eveiything I 
look on seems the thing I want maist to see. But the f^ist 
Indies ! that cannot be. Wed, be what ye will, je hae a face 
and a tongue that puts me in mind of auld times. Good day ; 
make haste on your road, and if ye see ony of our folk, 
meddle not and make not^ and theyll do you nae harm.' 

Brown, who had by this time received his change, put 
a shilling into her hand, bade his hostess farewell, and, talung 
the route which the farmer had gone before, walked briskly on, 
with the advantage of beiag guided by the fresh hoof-prints of 
his horse. Meg Merrilies looked after him for some time, and 
then muttered to herself, ' I maun see that lad again ; and I 
maun gang back to Ellangowan too. The Laird^s dead 1 aweel, 
death pays a' scores ; he was a kind man ance. The Sheriff's 
flitted, and I can keep canny in the bush ; so there's no muckle 
hazard o' scoiuring the cramp-ring. I would like to see bonny 
Ellangowan again or I die.' 

Brown meanwhile proceeded northward at a round pace 
along the moorish tract called the Waste of Cumberland. He 
passed a solitary house, towards which the horseman who pre- 
ceded him had apparently turned up, for his horse's tread was 
^H evident ia that direction. A little farther, he seemed to have 

returned again into the road. Mr. Dinmont had probably made 
a visit there either of business or pleasure. 'I wish,' Uiought 
Brown, ' the good farmer had staid till I came up ; I should 
not have been sorry to ask him a few questions about the road, 
which seems to grow wilder and wilder.' 

In truth, nature, as if she had designed this tract of country 
to be the barrier between two hostile nations, has stamped upon 
it a character of wildness and desolation, llie hills are nei^er 
high nor rocky, but the land is all heath and morass ; the huts 
poor and mean, and at a great distance from each other. Im- 
mediately around them there is generally some little attempt 
at cultivation; but a half-bred foal or two^ straggling about 
with shackles on their hind legs, to save the trouble of inclosures. 
Ultimate the f armer^s chief resource to be the breeding of horses. 
The people, too^ are of aruder and more inhospitable class than 
are elsewhere to be found in Cumberland, arising partly from 
their own habits, partly from their in|ermizture with vagrants 
and criminals, who make this wild coui try a refuge from justice. 
So much were the men of these die ricts in early times the 
objects of suspicion and dislike to th )ir more poliiBhed neigh- 
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hems, that there was, and perhape still existo, a by-law of the 
ooipoiation of Newoastle prohibiting any freeman of that city 
to take for apprentice a native of certain of these dales. It is 
pithily saidy 'Give a dog an ill name and hang him ' ; and it 
may be added, if you give a man, or race of men, an iU name 
they are very likely to do something that deserves hanging. 
Of this Brown had heard somethings and suspected more, from 
the diflooorae between the landlady, Dinmont, and the gipsy ; 
but he was naturally of a fearless disposition, had noising 
about him that could tempt the spoiler, and trusted to get 
through the Waste with daylight. In this last particular, how- 
ever, he was likely to be disappointed. The way proved longer 
than he had anticipated, and the horizon began to grow gloomy 
just as he entered upon an extensive morass. 

Choosing his steps with care and deliberation, the young 
officer proceeded alcmg a path that sometimes sunk between two 
broken black banks of moss earth, sometimes crossed nairow 
but deep ravines filled with a consistence between mud and 
water, and sometimes along heaps of gravel and stones, which 
had been swept together when some torrent or waterspout from 
the neighbouring hills overflowed the marshy ground below. 
He began to ponder how a horseman could make his way 
through such broken ground; the traces of hoofs, however, 
were still visible; he even thought he heard their sound at 
some distance, and, convinced that Mr. Dinmont's prepress 
through the morass must be still slower than his own, he 
readved to push on, in hopes to overtake him and have the 
benefit of his knowledge of the countiy. At this moment his 
little terrier sprung forward, barking most furiously. 

Brown quickened his pace, and, attaining the summit of a 
small rising ground, saw the subject of the dog's alarm. In a 
hollow about a gunshot below him a man whom he easily 
recognised to be Dinmont was engaged with two others in 
a desperate struggle. He was dismounted, and defending 
himself as he best could with the butt of his heavy whip. 
Our traveller hastened on to his assistance ; but ere he could 
get up a stroke had levelled the farmer with the earth, and 
one of the robbers, improving his victory, struck him some 
merciless blows on the head. The other villain, hastening to 
meet Brown, called to his companion to come along, ' for that 
one's ctmietUf' meaning, probably, past resistance or complaint. 
One ruffian was armed with a cutlass, the other with a bludgeon ; 
but as the road was prettynarrow, 'bar fire-arms,' thought Brown, 
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'and I may manage them well enough.' They met aooordingly, 
with the most muxdeious threats on the part of the niflBans. 
They soon found, however, that their new opponent was equally 
stout and resolute ; and, after exchanging two or three blows, 
one of them told him to * f oUow his nose over the heath, in the 
devil's name, for they had nothing to say to him.' 

Brown rejected this composition as leaving to their mercy 
the imf ortunate man whom they were about to pillage, if not to 
murder outright ; and the skirmish had just recommenced when 
Dinmont imexpectedly recovered his senses, his feet, and his 
weapon, and hasted to the scene of action. As he had been no 
easy antagonist, even when surprised and alone, the vUlains did 
not choose to wait his joining forces with a man who had singly 
proved a match for them both, but fled across the bog as fast as 
their feet could carry them, pursued by Wasp, who had acted 
gloriously during the skirmish, annoying the heels of the enemy, 
and repeatedly effecting a moment's diversion in his master's 
favour. 

' Deil, but your dog's weel entered wi' the vermin now, sir ! ' 
were the first words uttered by the jolly farmer as he came up, 
his head streaming with blood, and recognised his deliverer and 
his little attendant. 

' I hope, sir, you are not hurt dangerously ? ' 

' 0, deil a bit, my head can stand a gay clour ; nae thanks 
to them, though, and mony to you. But now, hinney, ye maun 
help me to catch the beast, and ye maun get on behind me^ for 
we maun off like whittrets before the whole danjamfray be 
doun upon us; the rest o' them will no be far off.' The 
galloway was, by good fortune^ easily caught, and Brown made 
some apology for overloading tiie animal. 

'Deil a fear, man,' answered the proprietor; 'Dumple could 
carry six folk, if his back was lang enough ; but Qod's sake, 
haste ye, get on, for I see some folk coming through the slack 
yonder that it may be just as weel no to wait for.' 

Brown was of opinion that this apparition of five or six 
men, with whom the other villains seemed to join company, 
coming acrcMss the moss towards them, should abridge ceremony ; 
he therefore mounted Dumple en croupe^ and the little spirited 
nag cantered away with two men of great size and strei^th as 
if they had been children of six years old. The rider, to 
whom the paths of these wilds sec ned intimately known, 
pushed on at a rapid pace, managing with much dexterity to 
choose the safest route, in which he ^ is aided by the sagacity 
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of the galloway, who never failed to take the difficult passes 
exactly at the particular spot, and in the special manner, by 
which they could he most safely crossed. Tet, even with 
these advantages, the road was so broken, and they were so 
often thrown out of the direct course by various impediments, 
that they did not gain much on their pursuers. 'Never mind,' 
said the undaunted Scotchman to his companion, ' if we were 
ance by Withershins' Latch, the road's no near sae m^, and 
well show them fair play for't.' 

They soon came to the place he named, a narrow channel, 
through which soaked, rather than flowed, a small stagnant 
staeam, mantled over with bright green mosses. Dinmont 
directed his steed towards a pass where the water appeared to 
flow with more freedom over a harder bottom; but Dumple 
backed from the proposed crossing-place, put his head down as 
if to reconnoitre £b.e swamp more nearly, stretching forward his 
fore-feet^ and stood as fast as if he had been cut out of stone. 

' Had we not better,' said Brown, ' dismount^ and leave him 
to his faJbe ; or can you not uige him through the swamp T 

'Na, na,' said his pilot, ' we maun cross Dumple at no rate ; 
he has mair sense than mony a Christian.' So saying, he 
relazed the reins, and shook l^em loosely. 'Come now, lad, 
take your ain way o't ; let's see where ye'U take us through.' 

Dumple^ left to the freedom of his own will, trotted briskly 
to another part of the latch, less promising, as Brown thought^ 
in appearance, but which the animal's sagacity or experience 
reccmunended as the safer of the two, and where, plunging in, 
be attained the other side with little difficulty. 

'I'm glad we're out o' that moss,' said Dinmont^ 'where 
there's mair stables for horses than change-houses for men; 
we have the Maiden-way to help us now, at ony rate.' 
Accordingly, they speedily gained a sort of rugged causeway 
so called, being the remains of an old Roman road which 
traverses these wild regions in a due northerly direction. 
Here they got on at the rate of nine or ten miles an hour, 
Dumple seeking no other respite than what arose from 
changing his pace from canter to trot. ' I could gar him show 
mair action,' said his master, 'but we are twa lang-legged 
chields after a', and it would be a pity to stress Dumple; 
there wasna the like o' him at Staneshiebank Fair the day.' 

Brown readily assented to the propriety of sparing the 
horse, and added that, as they were now far out of the reach 
of the rogues, he thought Mr. Dinmont had better tie a hand- 
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kerchief round his head, far fear of the oold frosty air 
aggrayating the wound. 

*What would I do that for?' answered the hardy fanner; 
'the best way's to let the blood barken upon the cut j that 
saves plasters, hinney.' 

Brown, who in his militaiy profession had seen a great 
many hard blows pass, could not help remarking, 'he had 
never known such severe strokes received with so much 
apparent indifference.' 

' Hottt tout, man 1 I would never be making a hum-dudgeon 
about a scart on the pow ; but well be in Scotland in five 
minutes now, and ye maun gang up to Charlie's Hope wi' me, 
that's a clear case.' 

Brown readily accepted the offered hospitality. Night was 
now falling when they came in sight of a pretty river winding 
its way through a pastoral countiy. The hills were greener 
and more abrupt than those which Brown had lately passed, 
sinking their grassy sides at once upon the river. They had 
no pretensions to magnificence of height, or to romantic shapes, 
nor did their smoo^ swelling slopes exhibit either rocks or 
woods. Tet the view was wild, solitaiy, and pleasingly rural. 
No inclosures, no roads, almost no tillage; it seemed a land 
which a patriarch would have chosen to feed his flocks and 
herds. The remains of here and there a dismantled and 
ruined tower showed that it had once harboured beings of a 
very different description from its present inhabitants ; those 
freebooters, namely, to whose exploits the wars between 
England and Scotluid bear witness. 

Descending by a path towards a well-known ford, Dumple 
crossed the small river, and then, quickening his pace, trotted 
about a mile briskly up its banks, and approached two or 
three low thatched houses, placed with their angles to each 
other, with a great contempt of regularity. ThiB was the 
farm-steading of Charlie's Hope, or, in the language of the 
country, 'the town.' A most fiuious barking was set up 
at their approach by the whole three generations of Mustard 
and Pepper, and a number of allies, names unknown. The 
farmer* made his well-known voice lustily heard to restore 
order; the door opened, and a half -dressed ewe-milker, who 
had done that good office, shut it in their faces, in order that 
she might run 'ben the house' tocry 'lil [stress, mistress, it's the 
master, and another man wi' him.' Dumple, turned loose, 

* See Duidie Dinmontb ote 8. 
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valked to his own stable-door, and there pawed and whinnied 
for admisaion, in strains which were answered by his acquaint- 
ances from the interior. Amid this bustle Brown was fain to 
secure Wasp from the other dogs, who, with ardour corre- 
sponding more to their own names than to the hospitable 
temper of their owner, were much disposed to use the intruder 
roughly. 

In about a minute a stout labourer was patting Dumple, 
and introducing him into the stable, while Mrs. Dinmont^ a 
well-fayoured buxom dame, welcomed her husband with un- 
feigned rapture. 'Eh, sirs! gudeman, ye hae been a weaxy 
while away ! ' 



CHAPTER XXIV 



Liddell till nov, except in Doric lays, 
Tuned to her munnaza bv her loTMick swainB, 
Unknown in song, thongn not & purer atream 
Rolls towards the western main. 

Art qfPre$$nring ffeaUh, 

Thb present Grt^re-farmers of the south of Scotland are a much 
more refined lace than their fathers^ and the manners I am now 
to describe have either altogether disappeared or are greatly 
modified. Without loBmg^rundaun^dTofnuumeS^eJ 
now cultivate arts unknown to the former generation, not only 
in the progressive improvement of their possessions but in aU 
the ooinforts of life. Their houses are more commodious, their 
habits of life regulated so as better to keep pace with those of 
the civilised world, and the best of luxuries, the luxury of 
knowledge, has gained much ground among their hills during 
the last thirty years. Deep drinking, formerly their greatest 
failing, is now fast losing ground ; and, while the frankness of 
their extensive hospitality continues the same, it is, generally 
speaking, refined in its character and restrained in its excesses. 

' Deil's in the wife,' said Dandie Dinmont^ shaking off his 
spouse's embrace, but gently and with a look of great ajQTection; 
deil's in ye, Ailie ; d'ye no see the stranger gentleman Y' 

Ailie turned to make her apology — 'Troth, I was sae weel 
pleased to see the gudeman, that — ^but, gude g^racious I what's 
the matter wi' ye baith)' for they were now in her little 
parlour, and the candle showed the streaks of blood which 
Dinmont's wounded head had plentifully imparted to the clothes 
of his companion as weU as to his own. ' Te've been fighting 
again, Dandy, wi' some o' the Bewcastle horse-ooupers ! Wow, 
man, a married man, wi' a bonny family like yours, should ken 
better what a father's life's worth inlthe warld'; the tears 
stood in the good woman's eyes as she Ipoke. 



'AVhisht! whisht! gudewife,' said 



her husband, with a 
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amaok that had muoh more affection thaa oeremonj in it; 
* never mind, never mind ; there's a gentleman that wiU tell 
70a that^ just when I had ga'en up to Lourie Lowther's, and 
had bidden the drinking of twa oheerers, and gotten just in 
again upon the moss, and was whigging cannily awa hame^ twa 
laodloupers jumpit out of a peat-hag on me or I was thinking, 
and got zne down, and knevelled me sair aneuoh, or I could gar 
my whip walk about their lugs ; and troth, gudewif e, if this 
honest gentleman hadna come up, I would have gotten mair 
licks than I like, and lost mair siller than I could wed spare ; 
so ye maun be thankful to him for it^ imder God.' With that 
he drew from his side-pocket a large greasy leather pocketr 
hook, and bade the gudewif e lock it up in her kist. 

' Gkxl bless the gentleman, and e'en Gkxl bless him wi' a' my 
heart ; but what can we do for him, but to gie him the meat 
and quarters we wadna refuse to the poorest body on earth — 
unless (her eye directed to the pocket-book, but with a feeling 
of natural propriety which made the inference the most delicate 

possible), unless there was ony other way ' Brown saw, 

and estimated at its due rate, the mixture of simplicity and 
grateful generosity which took the downright way of expressing 
itself, yet qualified with so much delicacy ; he was aware his 
own appearance, plain at best^ and now torn and spattered with 
blood, made him an object of pity at leasts and perhaps of 
charity. He hastened to say his name was Brown, a captain 

in the regiment of cavalry, travelling for pleasure, and on 

foot^ both from motives of independence and economy ; and he 
begged his kind landlady would look at her husband's woimds, 
the state of which he had refused to permit him to examine. 
Mrs. Dinmont was used to her husband's broken heads more 
than to the presence of a captain of dragoons. She therefore 
glanced at a table-cloth not quite dean, and conned over her 
proposed supper a minute or two, before, patting her husband 
on the shoulder, she bade him sit down for 'a hard-headed 
loon, that was aye bringing himsell and other folk into coUie- 
shangies.' 

When Dandie Dinmont, after executing two or three 
caprioles, and cutting the Highland fling, by way of ridicule 
of his wife's anxiety, at last deigned to sit down and commit 
his round, black, shaggy bullet of a head to her inspection, 
firown thought he had seen the r^mental suigeon look grave 
upon a more trifling case. The gudewife, however, showed 
some knowledge of dururgery ; she cut away with her scissors 
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the goiy locks whose stiffened and ooagolated dusters interfered 
with her operations, and clapped on the wound some lint be- 
smeared with a Yulnenuy aJre^ esteemed sovereign by the 
whole dale (which afifoided upon &ir nights considerable 
experience of such cases) ; she then fixed her plaster with a 
bandage^ and, spite of her patient's resistance, pulled over all 
a night-cap, to keep everything in its right place. Some 
contusions on the brow and rdioulders she fomented with 
brandy, which the patient did not permit till the medicine had 
paid a heavy toU to his mouth. Mis. Dinmont then simply, 
but kindly, o£fored her assistance to Brown. 

He assured her he had no occasion for anything but the 
accommodation of a basin and towel. 

'And that's what I should have thought of sooner,' she 
said ; ' and I did think o't^ but I durst na open the door, for 
there's a' the bairns, poor Umigs, sae keen to see their father.' 

This explamed a great drumming and whining at the door 
of the lit^e parlour, which had somewhat surprised Brown, 
though his kind landlady had only noticed it by fastening the 
bolt as soon as she heard it begin. But on her opening the 
door to seek the basin and towel (for she never thought of 
showing the guest to a separate room), a whole tide of white- 
headed urchins streamed in, some from the stable, where they 
had been seeing Dumple, and giving him a welcome home with 
part of their four-hours scones ; others from the kitdien, where 
they had been listening to auld Elspeth's tales and ballads ; 
and the youngest^ half-naked, out of bed, all roaring to see 
daddy, and to inquire what he had brought home for them 
from the various fairs he had visited in his peregrinations. 
Our knight of the broken head first kissed and hu^ed them 
all round, then distributed whistles, penny - trumpets, and 
gingerbread, and, lastly, when the tumult of their joy and 
welcome got beyond b^iring, exclaimed to his guest — ' This is 
a' the gudewif e's faulty Captain ; she will gie the bairns a' their 
ain way.' 

' Me ! Lord help me,' said Ailie, who at that instant entered 
with the basin and ewer, 'how can I help it? I have naething 
else to gie them, poor things 1 ' 

Dinmont then exerted himself, and, between coaxing, threats, 
and shoving, cleared the room of all tiie intruders excepting a 
boy and girl, the two eldest of the : imily, who could, as he 
observed, behave themselves ' distinctl] .' For the same reason, 
but with less ceremony, all the dogs w ire kicked out excepting 
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tbte veneorable patriarchs, old Pepper and Mustard, whom 
firequoDt castigatioii and the adyaiioe of yean had inapired 
with such a share of paasiye hospitality thal^ after mutual 
explanation and remonstranoe in the shape of some growling, 
they admitted Wasp, who had hitherto judged it safe to keep 
heneath his master^s chair, to a share of a dried wedder's skin, 
which, with the wool uppermost and unshorn, serred all the 
purposes of a Bristol hearth-rug. 

The active hustle of the mistress (ao she was called in the 
kitchen, aad the gudewif e in the parlour) had already signed 
the fate of a couple of fowls, which, for want of time to dress 
thffln otherwise, soon appeared reeking from the gridiron, or 
hrander, as Mrs. Dinmont denominated it. A huge piece of 
cold beef-ham, eggs, hutter, cakes, and harley-meal hannocks in 
plenty made up the entertainment^ which was to he diluted 
with home-brewed ale of excellent quality and a case-bottle of 
hrandy. Tew soldiers would find fault with such cheer after a 
day's hard exercise and a skirmish to hoot ; accordingly Brown 
did great honour to the eatables. While the gudewif e partly 
aided, partly instructed, a great stout servant girl, with dieekis 
as red as her top-knot^ to remove the supper matters and 
supply sugar and hot water (which, in the damsel's anxiety to 
gase upon an actual live captain, she was in some danger of 
foigetting). Brown took an opportunity to ask his host whether 
he did not repent of having neglected the gipsy's lunt. 

' Wha kens ? ' answered he ; ' they're queer deevils ; mayhe 
I migkt just have 'scaped ae gang to meet the other. And 
yet 111 no say that neither ; for if that randy wife was coming 
to Charlie's Hope, she should have a pint hotUe o' brandy and a 
pound o' tohaooo to wear her through the winter. They're 
queer deevils; as my auld father used to say, they're warst 
where they're warst guided. After a', there's haith gude and 
ill about the gipsies.' 

This, and some other desultory conversation, served as a 
' shoeing-hom ' to draw on another cup of ale and another 
' cheerer,' as Dinmont termed it in his country phrase, of brandy 
and water. Brown then resolutely declined all further convivi- 
ality for that evening, pleading his own weariness and the 
effects of the skirmish, heing well aware that it would have 
availed nothing to have remonstrated with his host on the 
danger that excess might have occasioned to his own raw wound 
and bloody coxcomh. A very small bed-room, hut a very dean 
bedv received the traveller, and the sheets made good the 
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oourteouB vaunt of the hostess, < that tiie j would be as pleasant 
as he oould find ony gate, for they were washed wi' the fairy- 
well water, and bleached on the bonny white gowans, and 
bitded by Nelly and hersell, and what oould woman, if she was 
a queen, do mair for them ?' 

They indeed riyalled snow in whiteness, and had, besides, a 
pleasant fragranoe from the manner in which they had been 
bleached. Little Wasp, after licking his master's hand to ask 
leave, couched himself on the ooT^et at his feet; and the 
travdler's senses were soon lost in grateful oblivion. 



\ 



CHAPTER XXV 

Give ye, Britons, tiien, 
Tour sportiye fary, pitiless to pour 
Loose on the nightly robber of the fold. 
Him from his oraggy winding hamits nnearth'd, 
Let all the thun<l^of the chase pmsae. 

Thomson's Seasons, 

Bbown rose early in the momiDg and walked oat to look at the 
establishment of his new friend. All was roagh and neglected 
in the neighbourhood of the house ; — a paltry garden, no paios 
taken to make the yioinity dry or comfortable^ and a total 
absence of all those little neatnesses which give the eye so much 
pleasure in looking at an English farm-house. There were, not- 
withstanding, evident signs that this arose only from want of taste 
or ignorance, not from poverty or the n^ligence which attends it. 
On the contrary, a noble cow-house, well filled with good milk- 
cows, a feeding-house, with ten bullocks of the most approved 
breed, a stable^ with two good teams of horses, the appearance 
of domestics active, industrious, and apparently contented with 
their lot j in a word, an air of liberal though sluttish plenty 
indicated the wealthy farmer. The situation of the house above 
the river formed a gentle declivity, which relieved the inhabit- 
ants of the nuisances that might otherwise have stagnated 
around it^ At a little distance was the whole band of children 
playing and building houses with peats around a huge doddered 
oak-tree, which was called Charlie's Bush, from some tradition 
respecting an old freebooter who had once inhabited the spot. 
Between the farm-house and the hill-pasture was a deep morass, 
termed in that coimtry a slack ; it had once been the defence of 
a fortalioe, of which no vestiges now remained, but which was 
said to have been inhabited by the same doughty hero we have 
now alluded to. Brown endeavoured to make some acquaintance 
with the children, but Hhe rogues fled from him like quick- 
sOver/ though the two eldest stood peeping when they had 
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got to EOBoe distanoe. The trareller ibea tamed hia ooone 
towaids the hill, croflnng the fonnid swan^ by a nnge of 
Bteppmg-stoiiM, neither tibe broedest nor steadkat that coald 
be ima^ned. He had not dimbed far op the hiU when he met 
a man descending. 

He soon reoogniaed hia worthy host^ though a 'maad^'aait ia 
called, or a grey shepherd'a plaid, supplied his trarelling jockey- 
coat, and a cap^ faoidd with wild-cat's fur, more oommodionaly 
covered his bandaged head than a hat would haye done. As he 
appeared through the morning mist, Brown, aooostomed to 
judge of men by their thewes and smews, could not help 
admiring his height^ the breadth of his shoulders, and the steady 
firmness of his step. Dinnumt internally paid the same com- 
pliment to Brown, whose athletic form he now perused scMnewhat 
more at leisure than he had done formerly. After the usual 
greetings of the morning, the guest inquired whether his host 
found any inconvenient ccMisequenoes from the last nig^fs 
affiny. 

* I had maist forgottenV 8<ud the hardy Borderer; 'but I 
think this morning, now that I am fresh and sober, if you and 
I were at the Withershins' Latch, wi' ilka ane a gude oak souple 
in his hand, we wadna turn back, no for half a dizaen o' yon 
scaff-raff;' 

*But are you prudent, my good sbr,' said Brown, 'not to 
take an hour or two's repose niter receiving such severe oontu- 
sionst' 

< GonfusionB ! ' replied the farmer, laughing in derisi<Hi. 
' Lord, Captain, naetbing confuses my head. I ance jumped up 
and laid the dogs on the fox after I had tumbled from the tap 
o' Ghristenbury Craig, and that might have confused me to 
purpose. Na, naetbing confuses me, unless it be a screed o' 
drink at an orra time. Besides, I behooved to be round the 
hirsel this morning and see how the herds were coming on ; 
they're apt to be negligent wi' their footballs, and fairs, and 
trysts, when ane's away. And there I met wi' Tarn o' Todshaw, 
and a wheen o' the rest o' the billies on the water side ; they're 
a' for a fox-hunt this morning, — ^yell gang t 111 gie ye Dumple, 
and take the brood mare mysell.' 

'But I fear I must leave you this morning, Mr. Dinmont,' 
replied Brown. . 

' The fient a bit o' that,' exclaimed i be Borderer. 'Ill no 
part wi' yo at ony rate for a fortnight m ir. Na, na; we dinna 
meet sic friends as you on a Bewcastle i oss every night.' 
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Brown had not designed his joomey should he a speedy one ; 
he therefore readily compounded with this hearty invitation hy 
agreeing to pass a week at Charlie's Hope. 

On their return to the house, where the goodwif e presided 
over an ample breakfast^ she heard news of the proposed fox- 
hunti not indeed with approbation, but without alarm or surprise. 
'Dand ! ye're the auld man yet; naething will make ye take 
warning till ye're brought hame some day wi' your feet fore- 
most.' 

'Tut^ lass !' answered Dandie, 'ye ken yoursell lam nerer a 
prin the waur o' my rambles.' 

So saying, he eidiorted Brown to be hasty in despatching his 
breakfast) as^ ' the frost having given way, the scent would lie 
this morning primely.' 

Out they sallied accordingly for Otterscope Scaurs, the fanner 
leading the way. They soon qidtted the little valley, and in- 
volved themselves among hills as steep as they could be without 
being precipitous. The sides often presented gullies, down 
whidb, in the winter season, or after heavy rain, the torrents 
descended with great fuiy. Some dappled mists still floated 
along the peaks of the hills, the remains of the morning clouds, 
for Uie frost had broken up with a smart shower. Through 
these fleecy screens were seen a hundred little temporary stream- 
lets, or rills, descending the sides of the mountains like silver 
threads. By small sheep-tracks along these steeps, over which 
Dinmont trotted with the most fearless confidence, they at 
length drew near the scene of sporty and began to see other men, 
boti^ on horse and foot^ making toward the place of rendezvous. 
Brown was puzzling himself to conceive how a fox-chase could 
take place among hills, where it was barely possible for a pony, 
accustomed to &e ground, to trot along, but where, quitting 
the track for half a yard's breadth, the rider might be either 
bogged or precipitated down the bank. This wonder was not 
diminished when he came to the place of action. 

They had gradually ascended very high, and now found 
themselves on a mountain-ridge, overhanging a glen of great 
depth, but extremely narrow. Here the sportsmen had collected, 
with an apparatus which would have shocked a member of the 
Pytchley Hunt ; for, the object being the removal of a noxious 
and destructive animal, as well as the pleasures of the chase, 
poor Beynard was allowed much less fair play than when 
pursued in form through an open country. The strength of 
his habitation, however, and the nature of the ground by which 
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it was surrounded on all sides, supplied what was wanting in 
the courtesy of his pursuers. The sides of the glen were 
broken banks of earth and rocks of rotten stone, which sunk 
sheer down to the little winding stream below, affording here 
and there a tuft of scathed brushwood or a patch of furze. 
Along the edges of this ravine, which, as we haye said, waa 
very narrow, but of profound depth, the hunters on horse and 
foot ranged themselyes ; almost evexy fanner had with him at; 
least a brace of large and fierce greyhounds, of the race of those 
deer-dogs which were formerly used in that country, but greatly 
lessened in size from being crossed with the oonunon breed. 
The huntsman, a sort of provincial officer of the district, who 
receives a certain supply of meal, and a reward for eveiy fox 
he destroys, was almidy at the bottom of the dell, whose 
echoes thundered to the chiding of two or three brace of fox- 
hounds. Terriers, including the whole generation of Pepper 
and Mustard, were also in attendance, having been sent forward 
under the care of a shepherd. Mongrel, whelp, and cur of low 
degree filled up the burden of the chorus. The spectators on 
the brink of the ravine, or glen, held their greyhounds in 
leash in readiness to slip them at the fox as soon as the 
activity of the party below should force him to abandon his 
cover. 

The scene, though uncouth to the eye of a professed sports- 
man, had something in it wildly captivating. The shifting 
figures on the mountain ridge, having the sky for their back- 
ground, appeared to move in the air. The dogs, impatient of 
their restraint^ and maddened with the baying beneath, sprung 
here and there, and strained at the slips, which prevented them 
from joining their companions. Looking down, the view was 
equally striking. The thin mists were not totally dispersed in 
the glen, so that it was often through their gauzy medium that 
the eye strove to discover the motions of the hunters below. 
Sometimes a breath of wind made the scene visible, the blue 
rill glittering as it twuied itself through its rude and solitaiy 
dell. They then could see the shepherds springing with fearless 
activity from one dangerous point to another, and cheering the 
dogs on the scent, the whole so diminished by depth and 
distance that they looked like pigmies. Again the mists close 
over them, and the only signs of their continued exertions are 
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obliged to abandon his valley, and to break away for a more 
distant retreat^ those who watched bis motions from the top 
slipped their greyhounds^ which, excelling the fox in swiftness, 
and equalling bun in ferocity and spirit, soon brought the 
plimderer to his life's end. 

In this way, without any attention to the ordinary rules and 
decorums of sport, but apparently as much to the gratification 
both of bipeds and quadrupeds as if all due ritual had been fol- 
lowed, four foxes were killed on this active morning ; and even 
Brown himself, though he had seen the princely sports of India, 
and ridden a-tiger-hunting upon an elephant with the Nabob of 
Arcot, professed to have received an excellent morning's amuse- 
ment. When the sport was given up for the day, most of the 
sportsmen, according to the established hospitality of the 
country, went to dine at Charlie's Hope. 

Dunng their return homeward Brown rode for a short time 
beside the huntsman, and asked him some questions concerning 
the mode in which he exercised his profession. The man showed 
an unwillingness to meet his eye, and a disposition to be rid of 
his company and conversation, for which Brown could not 
easily accoimt. He was a thin, dark, active fellow, well framed 
for tiie hardy profession which he exercised. But his face had 
not the frankness of the jolly hunter; he was down-looked, 
embarrassed, and avoided Uie eyes of those who looked hard at 
him. After some unimportant observations on the success of 
the day. Brown gave him a trifling gratuity, and rode on with 
his landlord. They found the goodwife prepared for their 
reception ; the fold and the poultry-yard furnished the entertain- 
ment, and the kind and hearty welcome made amends for all 
deficiencies in elegance and fashion. 
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The Elliota and ArmstraiigB did o<mT«ne^ 
They were a gftUant company ! 

BaUad of Johnnie Armatromg, 

Without noticing the occupations of an intervening day or 
two, which, as they consisted of the ordinary silvan amuse- 
ments of shooting and coursing, have nothing sufficiently 
interesting to detain the reader, we pass to one in some degree 
peculiar to Scotland, which may be called a sort of salmon- 
hunting. This chase, in which the fish is pursued and struck 
with barbed spears, or a sort of long-shafted trident, called a 
waster, is much practised at the month of the £sk and in the 
other salmon rivers of Scotland. The sport is followed by 
day and nighty but most commonly in the latter, when the 
fish are disooyered by means of torches, or firegrates, filled 
with biasing fragments of tar-barrels, which shed a strong 
though partial light upon the water. On the present oooamon 
the principal party were embarked in a crasy boat upon a part 
of the river which was enlarged and deepened by the restraint 
of a mill-wear, while others, like the ancient Bacchanals in 
their gambols, ran along the banks, brandishing their torches 
and spears, and pursuing the salmon, some of which endeavoured 
to escape up the stream, while others, shrouding themselves 
under roots of trees, fragments of stones, and large rocks, 
attempted to conceal themselves from the researches of the 
fishermen. These the party in the boat detected by the 
slightest indications ; the twinkling of a fin, the rising of an 
air-bell, was sufficient to point out to these adroit sportsmen 
in what direction to use their weapon. 

The scene was inexpressibly animating to those accustomed 
to it ; but^ as Brown was not pracftsed to use the spear, he 
soon tired of making efforts whicl were attended with no 
other consequences than jarring hia arms against the rocks at 
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the bottom of the river, upon which, instead of the devoted 
Halmon, he often bestowed his blow. Nor did he relish, though 
he concealed feelings which would not have been understood, 
being quite so near the agonies of the expiring salmon, as they 
lay flapping about in the boat, which they moistened wid^ 
their blood. He therefore requested to be put ashore, and, 
from the top of a heugh or broken bank, enjoyed the scene 
much more to his satisfaction. Often he thought of his friend 
Dudley the artist^ when he observed the effect produced by 
the strong red glare on the romantic banks .under which the 
boat glided. Now the light diminished to a distant star that 
seemed to twinkle on the waten, like those which, according to 
the legends of the country, the water-kelpy sends for the purpose 
of indicating the watery grave of his victims. Then it advanced 
nearer, brightening and enlarging as it again approached, till 
the broad flickering flame rendered bank and rock and tree 
viable as it passed, tingeing them with its own red glare of 
dusky light, and resigning them gradually to darkness, or to 
pale moonlight, as it receded. By this light also weve seen 
the figures in the boat, now hiding high their weapons, now 
stooping to strike, now standing upright, bronsed by the same 
red glare into a colour which might have befitted the regicms 
olt Pandemonium. 

Having amused himself for some time with these effects of 
li^t and shadow. Brown strolled homewards towards the farm- 
house, gamng in his way at the persons engaged in the sport, 
two or three of whom are generally kept together, one holding 
the torch, the others with their spears, ready to avail them- 
selves of the light it affinds to strike their prey. As he 
observed one man struggling with a venr weighty salmon 
which he had speared, but was unable completely to raise from 
the water, Brown advanced close to the bank to see the issue 
of his exertions. The man who held the torch in this instance 
was the huntsman, whose sulky demeanour Brown 'had already 
noticed with surprise. ' Come here, sir ! come here, sir ! look 
at this ane 1 He turns up a side like a sow.' Sudi was the 
dy from the assistants when some of them observed Brown 
advandng. 

'Ground the waster weel, man! ground the waster weel! 
Haud him down! Te haena the pith o' a cat!' were the 
cries of advice, encouragement, and expostulation from those 
who were on the bank to the sportsman engaged with the 
salmon, who stood up to his middle in water, jingling among 
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broken ioe, BtruggUng against the foree of the fish and the 
strength of the ounenty and dulnous in what manner he ahoold 
attempt to seoure his booty. As B^wn oame to the edge of 
the bank, he called ont — 'Hold up your torohi friend hunts- 
man ! ' for he had already distinguished his dudcy features by 
the strong light east upon them by the blase, ^t the fellow 
no sooner heard his voioe^ and saw, or rather concluded, it was 
Brown who approached him, than, instead of advancing his 
light, he let it drop, as if accidentally, into the water. 

' The deil's in (^briel ! ' said the spearman, as the fragments 
of glowing wood floated half-biasings half-sparkling^ but soon 
extinguished, down the stream. * The deil's in the man i 111 
never master him without the light ; and a braver kipper, could 
I but land him, never reisted abnne a pair o' deeks.'* Some 
dashed into the water to lend their assistance, and the fish, 
which was afterwards found to weigh nearly thirty pounds, 
was landed in safety. 

The behaviour of the huntsman struck Bkown, although he 
had no reooUection of his face, nor could conceive why he 
should, as it appeared he evidently did, shun his observation. 
Could he be one of the footpads he had encountered a few 
days before t The supposition was not altogether improbable, 
although unwarranted by any observation he was able to make 
upon tibe man's figure and fiMse. To be sure the villuns wore 
their hats much slouched, and had loose coats, and their size 
was not in any way so peculiarly discriminated as to enable 
him to resort to that criterion. He resolved to speak to his 
host Dinmont on the subject^ but for obvious reasons con- 
cluded it were best defer the explanation until a cool hour in 
the morning. 

The sportsmen returned loaded with fish, upwards of one 
hundred salmon having been killed within the range of their 
sport. The best were selected for the use of the principal 
farmers, the others divided among their shepherds, cottars, 
dependents, and others of inferior rank who attended. These 
fish, dried in the turf smoke of their cabins or shealings, 
formed a savoury addition to the mess of potatoes, mixed with 
onions, which was the principal part of their winter food. In 
the meanwhile a liberal distribution of ale and whisky was 
made among them, besides what was called a kettle of fish, — 
two or throe salmon, namely, plui ^ into a cauldron and 
boiled for their supper. Brown acco npanied his jolly landlord 

* See Lam Cleeks. Tote 4. 
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and the rest of hia friends into the lai^ and smoky kitchen, 
where this sayoury mess reeked on an oaken table, massLye 
enough to have dlLl Johnnie Aimotiong and his meny-men. 
All was hearty cheer and husza, and jest and clamorous laughter, 
and bragging alternately, and laillexy between whiles. Our 
tiayeller looked earnestly around for the dark countenance of 
the fox-hunter ; but it was nowhere to be seen. 

At length he haaarded a question concerning him. ' That 
was an awkward accident, my lads, of one of you, who dropped 
his torch in the water when his companion was struggling with 
the large fish.' 

' Awkward r returned a shepherd, looking up (the same 
stoat young fellow who had speared the salmon); ^ he deseryed 
his peaks f off't, to put out the light when the fish was on ane's 
witters 1 I'm wed oonyinced Gabriel drapped the roughies in 
the water on purpose ; he doesna like to see ony body do a 
thing better l^an himsell.' 

'Ay,' said another, 'he's sair shamed o' himsell, else he 
would haye been up here the night ; Gabriel likes a little o' 
the gude thing as weel as ony o' us.' 

' Is he of this country 9' said Brown. 

'Na» na, he's been but shortly in office, but he's a fell 
hunter ; he's fiae down the country, some gate on the Dumfries 
side.' 

'And what's his name, prayf 

'Gabriel' 

'But Gabriel what)' 

'Oh, Lord kens that; we dinna mind folk's aftemames 
mudde here, they run sae muokle into clans.' 

' Te see, sir,' said an old shepherd, rising, and speaking yery 
slow, 'the foUu hereabout are a' Armstrongs and Elliots,* and 
sic like — ^twa or three giyen names — and so^ for distinction's 
sake, the lairds and farmers haye the names of their places 
that they liye at; as, for example^ Tarn o' Todahaw, Will 
o' the flat^ Hobbie o' Sorbietrees, and our good master here o' 
the Charlie's Hope. Aweel, sir, and then the inferior sort o' 
people, yell obserye, are kend by sorts o' by-names some 
o' them, as Glaiket Christie, and the Deuke's Dayie, or maybe, 
like this lad Gabriel, by his employment; as, for example. Tod 
Gabble, or Hunter Gabbie. He's no been lang here, sir, and I 
dinna think ony body kens him by ony other name. But it's 
no right to rin him donn ahint his back, for he's a fell fox- 

* See CSan SonuuiMi. Noto 5. 
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hunter, though he's maybe no just tme derer as Bome o' the 
f<^ hereawa wi' the waster.' 

After some further desultory oonTersationy the superior 
sportsmen retired to eondude the evening after their own 
manner, leaving the others to enjoy themselves, unawed by 
their presence. That evening, like all those whidi Brown had 
passed at Charlie's Hope, was spent in much innocent mirth 
and conviviality. The latter might have approached to the 
veige oi liot but for the good women; for several of the 
nei^bouring mistresses (a phrase of a signification how 
dififerent from what it bears in more fashionable life!) had 
assembled at Charlie's Hope to witness the event of this memor- 
able evening. Finding the punch-bowl was so often replenished 
that there was some danger of their gnunous presence being 
f oigotten, they rushed in ^aloroudy upon the recreant revellers, 
heiuled by our good mistress AOie, so that Yenus speedily 
routed &cdius. The fiddler and piper next made their 
appeaiance, and the beet part of the night was gallantly con- 
sumed in dancing to their music. 

An otter4iunt the next day, and a badger-baiting the day 
after, consumed the time morrily. I hope our traveller wiU 
not sink in the reader's estimation, sportsman though he may 
be, when I inform him that on this last occasion, after young 
Pepper had lost a fore-foot and Mustard the second had been 
nearly throttled, he begged, as a particular and personal fe.vour 
of Mr. Dinmont, that the poor badger, who had made so gaUant 
a defence, should be permitted to retire to his earth without 
farther molestation. 

The farmer, who would probably have treated this request 
with supreme contempt had it come from any other peraon, 
was contented in Brown's case to express the utter extr^oEiity 
of his wonder. ^Weel,' he said, * that's queer aneugh! But 
since ye take his part^ deil a tyke shall meddle wi' him mair 
in my day. Well e'en mark him, and ca' him the Captain's 
brock ; and I'm sure I'm glad I can do onv thing to oblige you, 
— ^but. Lord save us, to care about a brock I ' 

After a week spent in rural sport, and distinguished by the 
most frank attentions on the part of his honest landlord, J^wn 
bade adieu to the banks of the Liddel and the hospitality of 
Charlie's Hope. The children, with all of whom he had now 
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f ayonrite tones upon the flageolet till they had got them by 
heart. 'Come back again, Captain/ said one little sturdy 
fellow, * and Jenny will be your wife.' Jenny was about eleven 
years old j she ran and hid herself behind her nuunmy. 

' Captain, oome back,' said a little fat roll-about girl of six, 
holding her mouth up to be kissed, ' and IIL be your wife my 
ainsell.' 

'They must be of harder mould than I,' thought Brown, 'who 
oould part from so many kind hearts with in^fference.' The 
good dame too^ with matron modesty, and an affectionate 
simplicity that maiked the olden time, offered her cheek to the 
departing guest 'It's little the like of us can do,' she said, 
' little indeed ; but yet, if there were but ony thing ' 

' Now, my dear Mrs. Dinmont, you embolden me to make a 
request: would you but haye the kindness to weave me, or 
work me, just such a grey plaid as the goodman wears 1 ' He 
had learned the language and feelings of the oountiy even 
during the short time of his residence, and was aware of the 
pleasure the request would confer. 

' A tait o' woo' would be scarce amang us,' said the good- 
wife, brightening, 'if ye shouldna hae Uiat, and as gude a 
tweel as ever cam aff a pirn. Ill speak to Johnnie Goodsire, 
the wearer at the Castletown, the mom. Fare ye weel, sir ! 
and may ye be just as happy youmell as ye like to see a' body 
else ; and that would be a sair wish to some folk.' 

I must not omit to mention that our traveller left his 
trusty attendant Wasp to be a guest at Charlie's Hope for a 
season. He foresaw that he might prove a troublesome 
attendant in the event of his being in any situation where 
secrecy and concealment might be necessary. He was there- 
fore consigned to the care of the eldest boy, who promised, in 
the words of the old song, that he should have 

A bit of his gupper, a bit of his bed, 

and that he should be engaged in none of those perilous pas- 
times in which the race of Mustard and Pepper had suffered fre- 
quent mutilation. Brown now prepared for his journey, having 
taken a temporary farewell of his trusty little companion. 

There is an odd prejudice in these hills in favour of riding. 
Every farmer rides well, and rides the whole day. Probably 
the extent of their large pasture farms, and the necessity of 
surveying them rapidly, first introduced this custom; or a 
veiy lealous antiquaiy might derive it from the times of the 
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Lay of the LoH litmird, when twenty thouaand horsemen 
uaembled at the light of die beacoD^reB.* But the truth is 
undeniable; they like to be on horaebaek, and oan be with 
difficulty ocmyinoed that any one ohooees walking from other 
motiTes than those of oonTenienoe or neoenity. Acooidingly, 
Dinxnont intriBted upon mounting hia gueet 9nd aeoompanying 
him on honeback as far as the nearest town in Dumfriesshire, 
where he had direoted his baggage to be senti and from which 
he proposed to pursue his intended jonniey towards Wood- 
bourne^ the reddenoe of Julia Mannering. 

Upon the way he questioned his companion oonoeniing the 
chanioter of the f oz-hunter ; but gained little inf ormationy as 
he had been called to that office while Dinmont was making 
the round of the Hi^^dand fairs. 'He was a shake-ng like 
fellow/ he said, 'and, he dai«d to say, had gipsy blood in his 
veins; but at ony rate he was nane o' the smaiks that had 
been on their quarters in the moss ; he would ken them weel 
if he saw them again. There are some no bad folk amang the 
gipsies too^ to be sic a gang,' added Dandie; 'if ever I see 
that auld rendle-tree of a wife again, 111 gie her something to 
buy tobacco^ I have a great notion she meant me very fair 
after a*.' 

When they were about finally to part, the good &nner held 
Brown long by the hand, and at length saM, 'CSaptain, the 
woo's sae weel up the year that if s paid a' the renti aiMl we 
have naething to do wi' the rest o' the siller when Ailie has 
had her new gown, and the baims their bits o' duds. Now I 
was thinking of some safe hand to put it into, for it's ower 
muckle to ware on brandy and sugar ; now I have heard that 
you anny gentlemen can sometimes buy youxsells up a step, 
and if a hundred or twa would help ye on such an occasioQ, 
the bit scrape o' your pen would be as good to me as the 
siller, and ye might just take yer ain time o' settling it; it 
wad be a great convenience to me.' Brown, who felt die full 
delicacy that wished to disguise the conferring an obligation 
under the show of asking a ftivour, thanked his grateful friend 
most heartily, and assured him he would have recourse to his 
purse without scruple should droumstances ever render it 
convenient for him. And thus they parted with many ex- 
pressions of mutual regard. 

* It ifoald be •fltetttlon to alter tUe refBraice. iBot the reader wfll midflnteiid 
that it fnm ineerted to keep up the mUiot's incqnto, as he mm not likely to be 
suspected of quoting hie own works. Hits ezplanraon Is elio applicable to <nie or 
two aimilAr paaeagesi in this and the other noreis, Invodnoed Ibr the same reason. 
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If thou littBt any love of meroy in thee, 
Tom me npon my face that I may die. 

Joanna Baillie. 

Our tniTeller bired a post-chaise at the place where he sepaiated 
from Dinmonti with the purpose of prooeediiig to Kippletringan, 
there to inquire into the state of the family at Woodboume, 
before he should yentuie to make his presence in the country 
known to Miss Mannering. The stage was a long one <rf 
eighteen or twenty miles, and the road lay across the country. 
To add to the inconyeniences of the journey, the snow began to 
Ml pretty quickly. The postilion, however, proceeded on his 
journey for a good many miles without expressing doubt or 
hesitation. It was not until the night was completely set in 
that he intimated his apprehensions whether he was in the 
right road. The increasing snow rendered this intimation 
rather alarming, fcnr, as it <koTe full in the lad's face and lay 
whitening all around him, it served in two different ways to 
confuse his knowledge of the country, and to diminiflh the 
chance of his recovering the right track. Brown then himself 
got out and looked round, not, it may be well imagined, from 
any better hope than that of seeing some house at which he 
might make inquiry. But mme appeared ; he could therefore 
only tell the lad to drive steadily on. The road on which they 
were ran through plantations of considerable extent and depth, 
and the traveller therefore conjectured that there must be a 
gentleman's house at no great distance. At length, after 
struggling wearily on for about a mile, the post-boy stopped, 
and pratested his horses would not budge a foot farther ; ' but 
he-flaw,' he said, 'a light among the trees, which must proceed 
bom a house; the only way was to inquire the road there.' 
Accordingly, he dismounted, heavUy encumbered with a long 
great-coat and a pair of boots which might have rivalled in 
thickness the seven-fold shield of Ajax. As in this guise he 
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was plodding forth npon his voyage of diaooYeiy, Brown's 
impatience preTaUed, and, jumping out of the caniage, he 
desired the lad to stop where he was hy the horses, and he 
would himself go to the house ; a command whidi the drirer 
most joyfully obeyed. 

Our trayeller groped along the side of the indosure from 
which the light glimmered, in oidar to find some mode of 
approaching in that direction, and, after proceeding for some 
space, at length found a stile in the hedge^ and a pathway 
leading into the plantation, which in that place was of great 
extent. This promised to lead to the light which was the 
object of his search, and accordingly Brown proceeded in that 
direction, but soon totally lost sight of it among the trees. 
The path, which at first seemed broad and well marked by the 
opening of the wood through which it winded, was now less 
easily distinguishable, although the whiteness of the snow 
affiirded some reflected light to assist his search. Directing 
himself as much as possible through the more open parts of the 
wood, he proceeded almost a mile without either recorering a 
view of the light or seeing anything resembling a habitation. 
Still, however, he thought it best to persevere in that direction. 
It must surely have been a light in the hut of a forester, for it 
shone too steadily to be the glimmer of an tffnis fatmti. The 
ground at length became broken and declined rapidly, and, 
although Brown conceived be still moved along what had once 
at least been a pathway, it was now very unequal, and the snow 
concealing those breaches and inequalities, the traveller had 
one or two falls in consequence. He began now to think of 
turning back, especially as the faUiog snow, which his impatience 
had hitherto prevented his attending to, was coming on thicker 
and faster. 

Willing, however, to make a last effi>rt^ he still advanced 
a little way, when to his great delight he beheld the light 
opposite at no great distance, and apparently upon a level with 
him. He quicUy found that tlus last appeaiance was deception, 
for the ground continued so rapidly to siok as made it obvious 
there was a deep dell, or ravine of some kind, between him and 
the object of hu search. Taking every precaution to preserve 
his footing, he continued to descend until he reached the bottom 
of a very steep and narrow glen, through which winded a small 



rivulet^ whose course was then almost 
now found himself embarrassed amon| 
whose black gables, rendered more 



shoked with snow. He 

the ruins of cottages, 

listinguishable by the 
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contrast with the whitened surface from which they roae, were 
still standing ; the side-walls had long sinoe given way to time, 
and, piled in shapeless heaps and covered with snow, offered 
frequent and embarrassing obstacles to our traveller's progress. 
Still, however, he persevOTed, crossed the rivulet, not without 
some trouble, and at length, by exertions which became both 
painful and perilous, ascended its opposite and very rugged 
bcmk, until he came on a level w^ith the building from which 
the gleam proceeded. 

It was difficulty especially by so imperfect a light, to discover 
the nature of this edifice ; but it seemed a square building of 
small size, the upper part of which was totally ruinous. It 
had, perhaps, been the abode in former times of some lesser 
proprietor, or a place of strength and concealment, in case of 
need, for one of greater importance. But only the lower vault 
remained, the aroh of which formed the roof in the present state 
of the building. Brown first c^proached the place from whence 
the light proceeded, which was a long narrow slit or loop-hole, 
such as usually are to be found in old castles. Impelled by 
curiosity to reconnoitre the interior of this strange place befon? 
he entered. Brown gazed in at this aperture. A scene of greater 
desolation coidd not well be imagined. There was a fire upon 
the floor, the smoke of which, after circling through the apart- 
ment, escaped by a hole broken in the arch above. The walls, 
seen by this smoky light, had the rude and waste appearance 
of a ruin of three centuries old at least. A cask or two, with 
some broken boxes and packages, lay about the place in con- 
fusion. But the inmates chiefly occupied Brown's attention. 
Upon a lair composed of straw, with a blanket stretched over 
it, lay a figure, so stiU that, except that it was not dressed in 
the ordinary habiliments of the grave, ftx>wn would have 
concluded it to be a corpse. On a steadier view he perceived 
it was only on the point of becoming so, for he heaid one or 
two of those low, deep, and hard-drawn sighs that precede 
dissolution when the frame is tenacious of life. A female figure, 
dressed in a long cloak, sate on a stone by this miserable couch ; 
her elbows rested upon her knees, and her face, averted from 
tiie light of an iron lamp beside her, was bent upon that of the 
dying person. She moistened his mouth from time to time 
with some liquid, and between whiles sung, in a low monotonous 
cadence, one of those prayers, or rather spells, which, in some 
parts of Scotland and the north of England, are used by the 
vulgar and ignorant to speed the passage of a parting spirit. 
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like the tolling of the bell in Catholic days. She aooompanied 
this diflmal sound with a slow rocking nx>ti<m ci her body to 
and fro, aa if to keep time with her aong. The words nui 
nearly thus : — 

Wasted, weary, whenlore bUt, 

Wnetling thus with earth ana oUy f 

From the body pass away. 

Hark 1 the mass is singing. 

From thee doff thy mortal weed, 
Mary Mothar be toy ^leed. 
Saints to hdp thee at thy need. 

Hark ! the knell is ringing. 

Fear not snow-drift driving fut^ 
Sleet, or hail, or levin blast 
Soon the shroad shall lap thee fiut. 
And the sleep be on thee oast 

Tiukt shall ne'er know waking. 

Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone, 
Earth flits &st, and time draws on. 
Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan, 
Day is near the ~ 



The BongBtreas paused, and was answered by one or two deep 
and hollow groans, that seemed to proceed from the very agony 
of the mortal strife. ' It will not be,' she muttered to herself; 
'he cannot pass away with that on his mind, it tethers him 
here — 

Heaven cannot abide it, 

Earth refoses to hide it* 

I must open the door ' ; and, rising, she faced towards the door 
of the apartment, obseiring heedf ully not to turn back her head, 
and, withdrawing a bolt or two (for, notwithstanding the miser- 
able appearance of the place, the door was caatiously secured), 
she li^ied the latch, saying, 

' Open look, end strife, 
Come death, and pass life.' 

Brown, who had by this time moved from his post^ stood 
before her as she opened the door. She stepped back a pace, 
and he entered, instantly recognising, but with no comfortable 
sensatiim, the same gipsy woman whom he had met in Bewcastle. 
She also knew him at once, and her altitude, figure, and the 
anxiety of her countenance, assumed thJappearance of the well- 

* See Gipsy Sopantitions. Mote 6. 
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disposed ogress of a f aiiy tale, waming a stranger not to enter 
the dangerous castle of her husband. The first words she spoke 
(holding up her hands in a reproving manner) were, 'Said I not 
to ye, Make not, meddle not f Beware of the redding straik 1 * 
You are come to no house o' fair^trae death.' So saying, she 
raised the lamp and turned its light on the dying man, whose 
rude and harsh features were now couTulsed with the last 
agony. A roll of linen about his head was stained with blood, 
which had soaked also through the blankets and the straw. It 
was, indeed, under no natural disease that the wretch was 
suffering. Brown started back from this horrible object^ and, 
turning to the gipsy, exclaimed, 'Wretched woman, who has 
done thisf' 

* They that were permitted,' answered Meg Merrilies, while 
sne scanned with a close and keen glance the features ci the 
expiring man. ' He has had a sair struggle ; but it's passing. 
I kenn'd he would pass when you came in. That was the deal£- 
ruckle ; he's dead.' 

Sounds were now heard at a distance, as of Toices. 'They 
are coming,' said she to Brown ; ' you are a dead man if ye had 
as mony lives as hairs.' Brown eagerly looked round for some 
weapon ci defence. There was none near. He then rushed to 
the door with the intention of plunging among the trees, and 
mAlring his escape by flight from what he now esteemed a den 
of mtuderers, but Merrilies held him with a masculine grasp. 
'Here,' she said, 'here, be still and you are safe; stir not, 
whatever you see or hear, and nothing shall befall you.' 

Brown, in these desperate circumstances, remembered this 
woman's intimation formerly, and thought he had no chance 
of safety but in obeying her. She caused him to couch down 
among a parcel of straw on the opposite side of the apartment 
from the corpse, covered him carefi^y, and flung over him two 
or three old sacks which lay about the place. Anxious to 
observe what was to happen. Brown arranged as softly as he 
could the means of peeping hY)m under the coverings by which 
he was hidden, and awaited with a throbbing heart the issue of 
this strange and most unpleasant adventure. The old gipsy 
in the meantime set about arranging the dead body, composing 
its limbs, and stndghting the arms by its side. ' Beet to do 
this,' she muttered, ' ere he stiffen.' She placed on the dead 

* The redding slnSk, namOy, a blow neeHy^d by a peaoemalcflr who Interferai 
betwbct two combatants, to red or sepaiate them, Is prDverbially said to be the moat 
dangeroua blow a man can receive. 
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man's breast a tcenohery with salt sprinkled upon it^ set one 
oandle at the head and another at the feet of the body, and 
lighted both. Then she resumed her song, and awaited the 
approach of those whose voioes had been heard without. 

Brown was a soldier, and a brave one; but he was also 
a man, and at this moment his fears mastered his oourage so 
completely that the cold drops burst out from eveiy pore. 
The idea ci being dragged out of his miserable ooncealznent by 
wretches whose trade was that of midnight murder, without 
weapons or the slightest means of defence^ except entreaties, 
which would be cmly their sport, and cries for help, which could 
never reach other ear than their own ; his safety entrusted to 
the precarious compassion dP a being associated with these felons^ 
and whose trade of rapine and imposture must have hardened 
her against every human feeling — the bitterness of his emotions 
almost choked him. He endeavoured to read in her withered 
and dark countenance, as the lamp threw its light upon her 
features, something that promised those feelings of compassion 
which females, even in their most degraded state, can seldom 
altogether smother. There was no such touch of humanity 
about this woman. The interest^ whatever it was, that deter- 
mined her in his fiivour arose not from the impulse of compassion, 
but from some internal, and probably capricious, association of 
feelings, to which he had no due. It rested, peihapsi on a 
ftmcied likeness, such as Lady Macbeth found to her &lJier in 
the sleeping monarch. Such were the reflections that passed 
in rapid succession throu^ Brown's mind as he gaaed from his 
hiding-place upon this extraordinary personage. Meantime the 
gang did not yet approach, and he was almost prompted to 
resume his original intention of attempthig an escape from the 
hut| and cursed internally his own irresolution, which had con- 
sented to his being cooped up where he had neither room for 
resistance nor flight. 

Meg Merrilies seemed equally on the watch. She bent her 
ear to every sound that whistled round the old walls. Then 
she turned again to the dead body, and found something new 
to arrange or alter in its position. 'He's a bonny corpse,' she 
muttered to herself, 'and weel worth the streaking.' And in 
this dismal occupation she appeared to feel a sort of professional 
pleasure, entering slowly into all the minutise, as if with the 
skill and feelings of a connoisseur. A iJog, dark-coloured sea- 
cloak, which she dragged out of a cor er, was disposed for 
a pall. The face she left bare, after c mng the mouth and 
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eyes, and arranged the capes of the cloak so as to hide the 
bloody bandages, and give the body, as she muttered, 'a mair 
decent appearance.' 

At once three or four men, equaUy ruffians in appearance 
and dress, rushed into the hut. ' Meg, ye limb of Satan, how 
dare you leaye the door openT was the first salutation c^ the 
party. 

* And wha ever heard of a door being barred when a man 
was in the dead-thraw f how d^e think the spirit was to get 
awa through bolts and bars like thaef ' 

'Is he dead, thenf said one who went to the aide of the 
couch to look at the body. 

'Ay, ay, dead miough,' said another; 'but here's what shall 
give him a rousing lykewake.' So saying, he fetched a keg of 
spirits from a comer, while Meg hastened to display pipes and 
tobacca From the activity with which she undertook the task, 
Brown conceived good hope of her fidelity towards her guest. 
It was obvious that she wished to engage the ruffians in their 
debauch, to prevent the discovery whidi might take place if by 
accident any of them should approach too nearly the place of 
Brown's 
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CHAPTER XXVin 



Nor board nor gmm own we now, 

Nor roof nor lAtohed door, 
Nor kind niftte, bound, by holy tow, 

To bless a good man's store. 
Noon lolls ns in a gloomy den, 

And night is grown our day ; 
Upronae ye, then, my meny men I 

And use it as ye may. 

JOAHKA BaILUV. 

Bbown could now reckon his foes : they were five in nnmber ; 
two of them were very powerful men, who appeared to be 
either real seamen or strollers who assumed that chaiaeter; 
the other three, an old man and two lads, were slighter made, 
and, from their black hair and dark complexion, seemed to 
belong to Meg's tribe. They passed i^m one to another the 
cup out of which they drank their spirits. * Here's to his good 
voyage ! ' said one of the seamen, drinking ; * a squally night 
he's got^ however, to drift through the sky in.' 

We omit here various execrations with which these honest 
gentlemen garnished their discourse, retaining only such of 
tiieir expletives as are least offensive. 

' 'A does not mind wind and weather ; 'a has had many a 
north-easter in his d^y.' 

' He had his last yesterday,' said another gruffly ; ' and now 
old Meg may pray for his last fair wind, as she's often done 
before.' 

'Ill pray for nane o' him,' said Meg, 'nor for you neither, 
you randy dog. The times are sair altered since I was a 
kinchen-mort. Men were men then, and fought other in the 
open field, and there was nae milling in the darkmans. And 
the gentry had kind hearts, and would have given baith lap 
and pannel to ony puir gipsy ; and titers was not one, from 
Johnnie Faa the upright man to litt e Christie that was in 
the panniers, would cloyed a dud hoi x them. But ye are a' 
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altered from the gude auld rules, and no wonder that jou 
scour the cramp-ring and trine to the cheat sae often. Yes, 
ye are a' altered: youll eat the goodman's meat, drink his 
drink, sleep on the stnunmel in his bam, and break his 
houBe and cut his throat for his pains! There's blood on 
your hands, too, ye d<^s, mair than ever came there by 
fair fighting. See how yell die then. Lang it was ere he 
died; he strove, and strove sair, and could neither die nor 
live ; but you — half the country will see how yell grace the 
woodie.' 

The party set up a hoarse laugh at Meg's prophecy. 

^What made you come back here, ye aidd beldam?' said 
one of the gipsies ; ' could ye not have staid where you were, 
and spaed fortunes to the Cumberland flats? Bing out and 
tour, ye auld devil, and see that nobody has scented ; that's a' 
you're good for now.' 

' Is that a' I am good for now ? ' said the indignant matron. 
' I was good for mair than that in the great fight between our 
folk and Patrice Salmon's ; if I had not helped you with these 
very fambles (holding up her hands), Jean Baillie would have 
frummagem'd you, ye feckless do-little 1 ' 

There was here another laugh at the expense of the hero 
who had received this amasson's assistance. 

'Here, mother/ said one of the sailors, 'here's a cup of the 
right for you, and never mind that bully-huff.' 

Meg drank the spirits, and, withdrawing herself from farther 
conversation, sat down before the spot where Brown lay hid, 
in such a posture that it would have been difficult for any one 
to have approached it without her rising. The men, however, 
showed no disposition to disturb her. 

They dosed aroimd the fire and held deep consultation 
together; but the low tone in which they spoke, and the cant 
language which they used, prevented Brown from under- 
standing much of their conversation. He gathered in general 
that they expressed great indignation against some individual. 
* He shall have his gruel,' said one, and then whispered some- 
thing very low into the ear of his comrade. 

'Ill have nothing to do with that,' said the other. 

' Are you turned hen-hearted. Jack ? ' 

' No, by €r — d, no more than yourself, but I won't. It was 
something like tliat stopped all the trade fifteen or twenty 
years ago. You have heard of the Loup ? ' 

' I have heard kim (indicating the corpse by a jerk of his 

U 12 
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head) tell about that job. G — d, how he used to laugh when 
he showed us how he fetched him off the perch ! ' 

' Well, but it did up the trade for one while,' said Jack. 

' How should that be f ' asked the surly yillain. 

'Why/ replied Jack, 'the people got rusty about it^ and 
would not deal, and they had bought so many brooms that ' 

' Well, for all that,' said the other, ' I think we should be 
down upon the fellow one of these darkmans and let him get 
it well.' 

'But old Meg's asleep now,' said another; 'she grows a 
driveller, and is afraid of her shadow. Shell sing out, some of 
these odd-come-shortlies, if you don't look sharp.' 

'Never fear,' said the old gipsy man; 'M^s true-bred; she's 
the last in the gang that will start ; but she has some queer 
ways, and often cuts queer wotds.' 

With more of this gibberish thoy continued the conversation, 
rendering it thus, even to each otiier, a dark obscure dialect^ 
eked out by significant nods and signs, but never expressing 
distinctly, or in plain language, the subject on which it turned. 
At length one of them, observing Meg was still fast asleep^ or 
appeared to be so, desired one of the lads 'to hand in the 
black Peter, that they might flick it open.' The boy stepped 
to the door and brought in a portmanteau, whidi Brown 
instantly recognised for his own. His thoughts immediately 
turned to the unfortunate lad he had left with the carriage. 
Had the ruffians murdered him 9 was the horrible doubt that 
crossed his mind. The agony of his attention grew yet keener, 
and while the villains pulled out and admired the different 
articles of his clothes and linen, he eagerly listened for some 
indication that might intimate the fate of the postilion. But 
the ruffians were too much delighted with their prize, and too 
much busied in examining its contents, to enter into any detail 
concerning the manner in which they had acquired it. The 
portmanteau contcdned various articles of apparel, a pair of 
pistols, a leathern case with a few papers, and some money, 
etc. etc. At any other time it would have provoked Brown ex- 
cessively to see the unceremonious manner in which the thieves 
shared his property, and made themselves merry at the expense 
of the owner. But the moment was too perilous to admit any 
thoughts but what had immediate reference to self-preservation. 

After a sufficient scrutiny into the portmanteau, and an 
equitable division of its contents, the ruffians applied them- 
sdives more closely to the serious occupation of drinking, in 
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which they spent the greater part of the night. Brown was 
for some time in great hopes that they would drink so deep as 
to render themselves insensihle, when his escape would have 
been an easy matter. But their dangerous trade required 
precautions inconsistent with such unlimited indulgence, and 
they stopped short on this side of absolute intoxication. 
Three of them at length composed themsdves to rest, while 
the fourth watched. He was relieved in this duty by one of 
the others after a vigil of two hours. When the second watch 
had elapsed, the sentinel awakened the whole, who, to Brown's 
inexpressible relief, b^an to make some preparations as if for 
departure, bundling up the various articles which each had 
appropriated. Stil^ however, there remained something to be 
done. Two of them, after some rummaging which not a little 
alarmed Brown, produced a mattock and shovel ; another took 
a pickaxe from behind the straw on which the dead body was 
extended. With these implements two of them left the hut, 
and the remaining three, two of whom were the seamen, very 
strong men, still remained in garrison. 

After the space of about htdf an hour, one of those who had 
departed again returned, and whispered the others. They 
wrapped up the dead body in the searcloak which had served 
as a pall, and went out, bearing it along with them. The 
aged sibyl then arose from her r^ or feigned slumbers. She 
first went to the door, as if for the purpose of watching the 
departure of her late inmates, then returned, and commanded 
Brown, in a low and stifled voice, to follow her instantly. He 
obeyed; but, on leaving the hut, he would wiUingly have 
repossessed himself of his money, or papers at least, but this 
she prohibited in the most peremptory manner. It immedi- 
ately occurred to him that the suspicion of having removed 
anything of which he might repossess himself would fall 
upon this woman, by whom in all probability his life had 
been saved. He therefore immediately desisted from his 
attempt, contenting himself with seizing a cutlass, which one 
of the ruffians had flung aside among the straw. On his feet, 
and possessed of this weapon, he akeady found himself half 
delivered from the dangers which beset him. StOl, however, 
he felt stifiened and cramped, both with the cold and by the 
constrained and unaltered position which he had occupied all 
night. But, as he followed the gipsy from the door of the 
hut> the fresh air of the morning and the action of walking 
restored circulation and activity to his benumbed limbs. 
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The pale ligbt of a winter^s morning was rendered more 
dear by the snow, which was lying all around, crisped by the 
influence of a severe frost Brown cast a hasty glance at the 
landscape around him, that he might be able again to know 
the spot. The little tower, of which only a single vault re- 
mained, forming the dismal apartment in which he had spent 
this remarkable night, was perched on the very point of a 
projecting rock overhanging the rivulet. It was aooesBible 
only on one side, and that from the ravine or glen below. On 
the other three sides the bank was precipitous, so that Brown 
had on the preceding evening escaped more dangers than one ; 
for, if he had attempted to go round the builduig, which was 
once his purpose, he must have been dashed to pieces. The 
dell was so narrow that the trees met in some places from the 
opposite sides. They were now loaded with snow instead of 
leaves, and thus formed a sort of froeen canopy over the 
rivulet beneath, which was marked by its daiker colour, as it 
soaked its way obscurely through wreaths of snow. In one 
place, where Uie glen was a littie wider, leaving a small piece 
of flat ground between the rivulet and the bank, were situated 
the ruins of the hamlet in which Brown had been involved on 
the preceding evening. The ruined gables, the insidee of 
which were japanned with turf-smoke, looked yet blacker 
contrasted with the patches of snow which had been driven 
against them by the wind, and with the drifts which lay 
around them. 

Upon this wintry and dismal scene Brown could only at 
present cast a very hasty glance ; for his guide, after pausing 
an instant as if to permit him to indulge his curiosity, strode 
hastUy before him down the path which led into ihe glen. 
He observed, with some feelings of suspicion, that she 
chose a track already marked by several f eet» which he oould 
only suppose were those of the depredators who had spent the 
night in the vault. A moment's recollection, however, put his 
suspicions to rest. It was not to be thought that the woman, 
who might have delivered him up to her gang when in a 
state totally defenceless, would have suspended her supposed 
treachery until he was armed and in the open air, and had so 
many better chances of defence or escape. He therefore 
followed his guide in confidence Imd silence. They crossed 
the small brook at the same pla e where it previously had 
been passed by those who had go le before. The foot-marlu 
then proceeded through the ruin< 1 village, and from thence 
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down the glen, which again narrowed to a ravine, after the 
small opening in which &ey were situated. But the gipsy no 
longer followed the same track ; she turned aside^ and led the 
way by a yexy rugged and uneven path up the bank which 
overhung the village. Although the snow in many places hid 
the path-way, and rendered the footing uncertain and unsafe, 
Meg proceeded with a firm and determined step, which indi- 
cated an intimate knowledge of the ground she traversed. At 
length they gained the top of the bank, though by a passage 
so steep and intricate that Brown, though convinced it was 
the same by which he had descended on the night before, was 
not a little surprised how he had accomplished the task 
without breaking his neck. Above, the country opened wide 
and uninclosed for about a nule or two on the one hand, and 
on the other were thick plantations of considerable extent. 

Meg, however, still led the way along the bank of the 
ravine out of which they had ascended, until she heard 
beneath the murmur of voices. She then pointed to a deep 
plantation of trees at some distance. 'The road to Eipple- 
tringan,' she said, 'is on the other side of these indosures. 
Make tiie speed ye can ; there's mair rests on your life than 
other folks'. But you have lost all — stay.' She fumbled in 
an immense pocket, from which she produced a greasy purse — 
'Many^B the awmous your house has gi'en Meg and hers j and 
she has lived to pay it back in a small d^ree'; and she 
placed the purse in his hand. 

'The woman is insane,' thought Brown ; but it was no time 
to debate the point, for the sounds he heard in the ravine 
below probably proceeded from the banditti. 'How shall I 
lepay tibis money,' he said, 'or how acknowledge the kindness 
you have done mef ' 

'I hae twa boons to crave,' answered the sibyl, speaking 
low and h^ustily : ' one, that you will never speak of what you 
have seen this night ; the other, that you will not leave this 
ocuntry till you see me again, and that you leave word at the 
Gordon Arms where you are to be heard of, and when I next 
call for you, be it in church or market, at wedding or at 
Wial, Sunday or Saturday, meal-time or fajErting, that ye 
leave everything else and come with me.' 

* Why, that will do you little good, mother.' 

* But 'twill do yoursell muckle, and that's what I'm thinking 
o'. I am not mad, although I have had eneugh to make me 
sae; I am not mad, nor doating, nor drunken. I know what 
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I ftin asking, and I know it has been tbe will of God to 
preserve you in strange dangers, and tiiat I shall be the 
instrument to set you in your fathei^s seat again. Sae give 
me your promise, and mind that you owe your life to me this 
bleaied night/ 

* There's wildness in her manner, certainly,' thought Brown, 
'and yet it is more like the wildness of energy than of mad- 
ness,' — ' Well, mother, since you do ask so useless and trifling 
a favour, you have my promise. It will at least give me an 
opportunity to repay your money with additions. Tou are an 
uncommon kind of creditor, no doubt^ but ' 

' Away, away, then ! ' said she, waving her hand. ' Think 
not about the goud, it's a' your ain; but remember your 
promise, and do not dare to follow me or look after me.' So 
saying, she plunged again into the dell, and descended it with 
great agility, the icides and snow-wreaths showering down after 
her as ^e disappeared. 

Notwithstanding her prohibition, Brown endeavoured to 
gain some point of the bank from which he might, unseen, 
gaze down into the glen ; and with some difficulty (for it must 
be conceived that the utmost caution was necessary) he 
succeeded. The e^t which he attained for this purpose was 
the point of a projecting rock, which rose precipitously from 
among the trees. By kneeling down among the snow and 
stretching his head cautiously forward, he could observe what 
was going on in the bottom of the dell. He saw, as he 
expected, his companions of the last night, now joined by two 
or three others. They had cleared away the snow from the 
foot of the rock and dug a deep pit, which was designed to 
serve the purpose of a grave. Around this they now stood, 
and lowered into it something wrapped in a naval doak, which 
Brown instantly concluded to be the dead body of the man he 
had seen expire. They then stood silent for half a minute^ as 
if under some touch of feeling for the loss of their companion. 
But if they experienced such, they did not long remain under 
its influence, for all hands went presently to work to fill up the 
grave; and Brown, perceiving that the task would be soon 
ended, thought it best to take the gipsy-woman's hint and 
walk as fast as possible until he should gain the shelter of the 
plantation. 

Having arrived under cover of thi trees, his first thought 
was of the gipsy's purse. He had ac lepted it without hesita- 



tion, though with something like a 
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arising from the character of the person by whom he was thus 
accommodated. But it relieved him from a serioos though 
temporary embarrassment. His money, excepting a very few 
shillings, was in his portmanteau* and that was in possession of 
Meg's friends. Some time was necessary to write to his agent, 
or even to apply to his good host at Charlie's Hope, who would 
gladly have supplied Mm. In the meantime he resolved to 
avail himself of Meg's subsidy, confident he should have a 
speedy opportunity oi replacing it with a handsome gratuity. 
' It can be but a trifling sum,' he said to himself, ' and I dare- 
say the good lady may have a share of my bank-notes to make 
amends.' 

With these reflections he opened the leathern purse, 
expecting to find at most three or four guineas. But how 
much was he surprised to discover that it contained, besides a 
considerable quantity of gold pieces, of different coinages and 
various countries, the joint amount of which could not be short 
of a hundred pounds, several valuable rings and ornaments set 
with jewels, and, as appeared from the slight inspection he had 
time to give them, of very considerable value. 

Brown was equally astonished and embarrassed by the 
circumstances in which he found himself, possessed, as he now 
appeared to be, of property to a much greater amount tiian his 
own, but which had been obtained in all probability by the 
same nefarious means through which he had himself been 
plundered. His first thought was to inquire after the nearest 
justice of peace, and to place in his hands the treasure of which 
he had thus unexpectedly become the depositary, telling at 
the same time his own remarkable story. But a moment's con- 
sideration brought several objections to this mode of proced- 
ure. In the first place, by observing this course he should 
break his promise of silence, and might probably by that means 
involve the safely, perhaps the life, of this woman, who had 
risked her own to preserve his, and who had voluntarily 
endowed him with this treasure — a generosity which might 
thus become the means of her ruin. This was not to be 
thought of. Besides, he was a stranger, and for a time at 
least improvided with means of establidiing his own char- 
acter and credit to the satisfaction of a stupid or obstinate 
country magistrate. *I will think over the matter more 
maturely,' he said; 'perhaps there may be a regiment 
quartereid at the county town, in which case my knowledge 
of the service and acquaintance with many officers of the 
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anxkj cannot fail to establish my situation and character by 
evidence which a civil judge could not sufficiently estimate. 
And then I shall have the commanding officer's assistanoe 
in managing matters so as to screen this unhappy madwoman, 
whose mistake or prejudice has been so fortunate for me. 
A civil magistrate might think himself obliged to send out 
warrants for her at once, and the consequence, in case of her 
being taken, is pretty evident. No, she has been upon honour 
with me if she were the devil, and I will be equally upon 
honour with her. She shall have the privOege of a court- 
martial, where the point of honour can qualify strict law. 
Besides, I may see her at this place, Kipple--Couple — ^what did 
she call it f and then I can make restitution to her, and e'en 
let the law claim its own when it can secure her. In the 
meanwhile, however, I cut rather an awkward figure for one 
who has the honour to bear his Majesty's commission, being 
little better than the receiver of stolen goods.' 

With these reflections, Brown took from the gipsy's treasure 
three or four guineas, for the purpose d[ his immediate expenses, 
and, tying up the rest in the purse which contained them, 
resolved not again to open it until he could either restore it to 
her by whom it was given, or put it into the hands of some 
public functionary. He next thought of the cutlass, and his 
first impulse was to leave it in the plantation. But, when he 
considerod the risk of meeting with these ruffians, he could not 
resolve on parting with his arms. His walking-dress, though 
plain, had so much of a military character as suited not amiss 
with his having such a weapon. Besides, though the custom 
of wearing swords by persons out of uniform had been gradually 
becoming antiquated, it was not yet so totally forgotten as to 
occasion any particular remark towards those who chose to 
adhere to it. Retaining, therefore, his weapon of defmice, and 
placing the purse of the gipsy in a private pocket, our traveller 
strode gallantly on through the wood in search of the promised 
highroad. 



CHAPTEK XXIX 

All sohool-day's MendBhip, childhood innooence 1 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created w>th. one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one ciuhion. 
Both warblinff of one song, ooth in one key, 
Ab if cor hanas, onr sides, yoioes, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. 

A Midtummer Ifighfa Dream, 

Julia Maknsbino to Matilda Mabchmont 

'How can you upbraid me, my dearest Matilda, with abate- 
ment in friendship or fluotoation in affection? Is it possible 
for me to forget that you are the chosen of my heart, in whose 
faithful bosom I hare deposited eyery feeling which your poor 
Julia dares to acknowledge to herself t And you do me equal 
injuBtioe in upbraiding me with exchanging your friendship for 
that of Lucy BertrauL I assure you she has not the materials 
I must seek for in a bosom confidante. She is a charming girl, 
to be sure, and I like her very much, and I confess our forenoon 
and evening engagements have left me less time for the exercise 
of my pen than our proposed regularity of correspondence 
demands. But she is totally devoid of elegant accomplishments, 
excepting the knowledge of French and Italian, which she ac- 
quired from the most grotesque monster you ever beheld, whom 
my father has engaged as a kind <tf librarian, and whom he 
patronises, I believe, to show his defiance of the world's opinion. 
Colonel Mannering seems to have formed a determination that 
nothing shall be considered as ridiculous so long as it appertains 
to or is connected with him. I remember in India he had 
picked up somewhere a little mongrel cur, with bandy legs, a 
long back, and huge flapping ears. Of this uncoutii creature 
he chose to make a favourite, in despite of all taste and opinion ; 
and I remember one instance which he alleged, of what he 
called Brown's petulance, was, that he had criticised severely the 
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crooked legs and drooping ears of Bingo. On my woxd, Matilda, 
I believe he nunea his h^ opinion of this most awkward of all 
pedants upon a similar principle. He seats the creature at table, 
where he pronounces a grace that sounds like the scream of the 
man in the square that used to cry mackerel, flings his meat 
down his throat by shovelfuls, like a dustman loading his cart, 
and apparently without the most distant perception of what 
he is swallowing^ then bleats forth another unnatural set of 
tones by way of returning thanks, stalks out of the room, and 
immerses himself among a parcel of huge worm-eaten folios that 
are as uncouth as himself ! I could endure the creature well 
enough had I anybody to laugh at him along with me ; but 
Lucy Bertram, if I but veige on the border of a jest affecting 
this same Mr. Sampson (such is the horrid man's horrid name), 
looks so piteous that it deprives me of all spirit to proceed, and 
my father knits his brow, flashes fire from his eye, bites his lip^ 
and says something that is extremely rude and imcomfortable 
to my feelings. 

' It was not of this creature, however, that I meant to speak 
to you, only that^ being a good scholar in the modem as well 
as the ancient languages, he has contrived to make Lucy 
Bertram mistress of the former, and she has only, I believe, to 
thank her own good sense, or obstinacy, that the Greek, Latin 
(and Hebrew, for aught I know), were not added to her ac- 
quisitions. And thus she really has a great fund of information, 
and I assure you I am daily suiprised at the power which she 
seems to possess of amusing herself by recalling and arranging 
the subjects of her former reading. We read together evezy 
morning, and I begin to like Italian much better than when we 
were teased by that conceited animal Qcipici. This is the way 
to spell his name, and not Ohichipichi ; you see I grow a con- 
noisseur. 

' But perhaps I like Miss Bertram more for the accomplish- 
ments she wants than for the knowledge she possesses. She 
knows nothing of music whatever, and no more of dancing than 
is here common to the meanest peasants, who^ by the way, 
dance with great zeal and spirit. So that I am instructor in 
my turn, and she takes with great gratitude lessons from me 
upon the harpsichord ; and I have even taught her some of La 



Pique's steps, and you know he thought 



ne a promising scholar. 



' In the evening papa often reads, an I assure you he is the 
best reader of poetry you ever heaid ; i ot like that actor who 
made a kind of jumble between readin and acting, — staring, 
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and bending his brow, and twisting his face, and gesticulating 
as if he were on the stage and dressed out in all his costume. 
Mj father's manner is quite different; it is the reading of a 
gentleman, who produces effect by feeling, taste, and inflection 
ci Toice, not by action or mummeiy. Lucy Bertram rides re- 
markably well, and I can now accompany her on horseback, 
having become emboldened by example. We walk also a good 
deal in spite of the cold. So, upon tiie whole, I have not quite 
80 much tune for writmg as I used to have. 

' Besides, my love, I must really use the apology of all stupid 
correspondents, that I have nothing to say. My hopes, my fears, 
my anxieties about Brown are of a less interesting cast since I 
know that he is at liberty and in health. Besides, I must own 
I think that by this time the gentleman might have given me 
some intimation what he was doing. Our intercourse may be 
an imprudent one, but it is not veiy complimentary to me that 
Mr. Vanbeest Brown should be the first to discover that such is 
the case, and to break off in consequence. I can promise him 
that we might not differ much in opinion should that happen to 
be his, for I have sometimes thought I have behaved extremely 
foolishly in that matter. Yet I have so good an opinion of poor 
Brown, that I cannot but think there is something extraordinary 
in his silence. 

' To return to Lucy Bertram. No, my dearest Matilda, she 
can never, never rival you in my regard, so that all your affec- 
tionate jealousy on that account is without foundation. She 
is, to be sure, a very pretty, a very sensible, a very affectionate 
girl, and I think there are few persons to whose consolatory 
friendship I could have recourse more freely in what are called 
the real evils of lifa But then these so seldom come in one's 
way, and one wants a friend who will sympathise with distresses 
of sentiment as well as with actual misfortime. Heaven knows, 
and you know, my dearest Matilda, that these diseases of the 
heart require the balm of sympathy and affection as much as 
the evils of a more obvious and determinate character. Now 
Lucy Bertram has nothing of this kindly sympathy, nothing 
at all, my dearest Matilda. Were I sick of a fever, she would 
sit up night after night to nunse me with the most unrepining 
patience ; but with the fever of the heart, which my Matilda 
has soothed so often, she has no more sympathy than her old 
tutor. And yet what provokes me is, that the demure monkey 
actually has a lover of her own, and that their mutual affection 
(for mutual I take it to be) has a great deal of complicated and 
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lomantio interest She was onoe, jou must know, a great 
heiress, but was rained by the prodigality of her father and the 
villainy of a horrid man in whom he confided. And one of the 
handsomest young gentlemen in the oountxy is attached to her ; 
but, as he is heir to a great estate, she discourages his addresses 
on account of the disproportion of their fortune. 

* But with all this moderation, and self-denial, and modesty, 
and so forth, Lucy is a sly girl. I am sure she loves young 
Hazlewood, and I am sure he has some guess of that, and would 
probably bring her to acknowledge it too if my father or she 
would allow him an opportunity. But you must know the 
Colonel is always himself in the way to pay Miss Bertram those 
attentions which afibrd the best indirect opportunities for a 
young gentleman in Hazlewood's situation. I would have my 
good papa take care that he does not himself pay the usual 
penalty of meddling folks. I assure you, if I were Haslewood I 
should look on his compliments, his bowings, his doakings, his 
shawlings, and his handings with some little suspicion; and 
truly I think Hazlewood does so too at some odd times. Then 
imagine what a silly figure your poor Julia makes on such 
occasions! Here is my father making the agreeable to my 
friend ; there is young Hazlewood watdiing every word of her 
lips, and eveiy motion of her eye; and I have not the poor satis- 
faction of interesting a human being, not even the exotic 
monster of a parson, for even he sits with his mouth open, 
and his huge round goggling eyes fixed like those of a statue, 
admiring Mess Baartram ! 

* All this makes me sometimes a little nervous, and some- 
times a little mischievous. I was so provoked at my father 
and the lovers the other day for turning me completely out of 
their thoughts and society, that I b^;an an attack upon Hazle- 
wood, from which it was impossible for him, in common civility, 
to escape. He insensibly became warm in his defence, — ^I assure 
you, Matilda, he is a very clever as well as a very handsome 
young man, and I don't think I ever remember having seen 
him to the same advantage, — ^when, behold, in the midst of our 
lively conversation, a veiy soft sigh from Miss Lucy reached 
my not ungratified ears. I was greatly too generous to pro- 
secute my victory any farther, even if I had not been afraid of 
papa. Luckily for me, he had at that moment got into a long 
description of the peculiar notions and manneis of a certain 
tribe of Indians who live far up the coun ry, and was illustrat- 
ing them by making drawings on Miss Be tram's work-patterns, 
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three of which he utterly damaged by introducing among the 
intricacies of the pattern his specimens of Oriental costume. 
But I believe she thought as little of her own gown at the moment 
as of the India turbands and cummerbands. However, it was 
quite as well for me that he did not see all the merit of my 
little mancBuvre, for he is as sharpHsighted as a hawk, and a 
sworn enemy to the slightest shade of coquetry. 

'Well, Matilda, Hazlewood heard this same half -audible 
sigh, and instantly repented his temporary attentions to such an 
unworthy object as your Julia, and, with a very comical expression 
of consciousness, drew near to Lucy's work-table. He made 
some trifling observation, and her reply was one in which nothing 
but an ear as acute as that of a lover, or a curious observer 
like myself, could have distinguished anything more cold and 
dry than usual. But it conveyed reproof to the self -accusing 
hero, and he stood abashed accordingly. You will admit that 
I was called upon in generosity to act as mediator. So I mingled 
in the conversation, in the quiet tone of an unobserving and un- 
interested third party, led them into their former habits of 
easy chat^ and, after having served awhile as the channel of 
communication through which they chose to address each other, 
set them down to a pensive game at chess, and very dutifully 
went to tease papa, who was still busied with his drawings. 
The chess-players, you must observe, were placed near the 
chimney, beside a little work-table, which held the board and 
men, the Colonel at some distance, with lights upon a library 
table ; for it is a large old-fashioned room, with several recesses, 
and hung with grim tapestiy, representing what it might have 
puzzled the artist himself to explain. 

' " Is chess a very interesting game, papa ? " 

' '^ I am told so,'' without honouring me with much of his 
notice. 

' ^' I should think so, from the attention Mr. Hazlewood and 
Lucy are bestowing on it." 

' He raised his head hastily and held his pencil suspended 
for an instant. Apparently he saw nothing that excited his sus- 
picions, for he was resuming the folds of a Mahratta's turban 
in tranquillity when I interrupted him with — '* How old is 
Miss Bertram, sirV 

' '^ How should I know. Miss 1 About your own age, I sup- 
pose." 

' " Older, I should think, sir. You are always telling me how 
much more decorously she goes through all the honours of the 
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tea-tabl6. Lord, papa, what if you Bhoold give her a right to 
preside onoe and for ever ! " 

* ''Julia, my dear," returned papa, ''you are either a fool out- 
right or you are more disposed to make misohief than I have 
yet believed you." 

' " Oh, my dear sir ! put your best oonstruotion upon it ; I 
would not be thought a fool for all the world." 

' "Then why do you talk like onef" said my father. 

' " Lord, sir, I am sure there is nothing bo foolish in what I 
said just now. Everybody knows you are a very handsome 
man " (a smile was j ust visible), " that is, for your time of life" (the 
dawn was overoast), "which is to from being advanced, and I 
am sure I don't know why you should not please yourself, if 
you have a mind. I am sensible I am but a thoughtless girl, 
and if a graver companion could render you more happy " 

' There was a mixture of displeasure and grave adOPection in 
the manner in which my father took my hand, that was a 
severe reproof to me for trifling with his feelings. " Julia," he 
said, " I bear with much of your petulance because I think I 
have in some degree deserved it, by n^lecting to superintend 
your education suffidentiy closely. Yet I would not have you 
give it the rein upon a subject so delicate. If you do not 
respect the feelings of your surviving parent towards the 
memory of her whom you have lost, attend at least to the 
sacred claims of misfortune; and observe, that the slightest 
hint of such a jest reaching Miss Bertram's ears would at once 
induce her to renoimce her present asylum, and go forth, with- 
out a protector, into a world she has already felt so unfriendly." 

'THiat could I say to this, Matilda t I only cried heartily, 
begged pardon, and promised to be a good girl in future. And 
so here am I neutralised again, for I cannot, in honour or 
common good-nature, tease poor Lucy by interfering with 
Hazlewood, although she has so littie confidence in me ; and 
neither can I, after this grave appeal, venture again upon such 
delicate ground with papa. So I bum little rolk of paper, and 
sketch Turks' heads upon visiting cards with the blackened end 
— ^I assure you I succeeded in making a superb Hyder-AUy last 
night — and I jingle on my unfortiuate harpsichord, and begin 
at the end of a grave book and read it backward. After all, I 
begin to be veiy much vexed about Brown's silence. Had he 
been obliged to leave the country, I am sLre he would at least 
have written to me. Is it possible thatlmy father can have 
intercepted his letters? But no, that iJ oontraiy to all his 
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principles ; I don't think he would open a letter addreflsed to me 
to>night| to prevent my jumping out of window to-monow. 
What an exprefldon I have suffered to escape my pen ! I should 
be ashamed of it^ even to you, Matilda, and used in jest. But I 
need not take much merit for acting as I ought to do^ This 
same Mr. Vanbeest Brown is by no means so very aident a 
loTcr as to huny the object of his attachment into such incon- 
siderate steps. He gives one full time to reflect^ that must be 
admitted. Howerer, I will not blame him unheard, nor permit 
myself to doubt the manly firmness of a character which I have 
so often extolled to you. Were he capable of doubt, of fear, 
of the shadow of change, I should have little to regret. 

'And why, you w3l say, when I expect such steady and 
unalterable constancy from a lover, why should I be anxious 
about what Hazlewood does, or to whom he offers his atten- 
tions ? I ask myself the question a himdred times arday, and 
it only receives the very silly answer that one does not like 
to be neglected, though one would not encourage a serious 
infidelity. 

' I write all these trifles because you say that they amuse 
you, and yet I wonder how they should. I remember, in our 
stolen voyages to the world of fiction, you always admired the 
grand and the romantic, — stales of knights, dwarfs, giants, and 
distressed damsels, soothsayers, visions, beckoning ghosts, and 
bloody hands ; whereas I was partial to the involved intrigues 
of private life, or at farthest to so much only of the super- 
natural as is conferred by the agency of an Eastern genie or a 
beneficent fairy. You would have loved to shape your course 
of life over the broad ocean, with its dead calms and howling 
tempests, its tornadoes, and its billows mountain-high ; whereas 
I should like to trim my little pinnace to a bridL breeze in 
some inland lake or tranquil bay, where there was just diffi- 
culty of navigation sufficient to give interest and to require 
skill without any sensible d^pree of danger. So that> upon the 
whole, Matilda, I think you should have had my father, with 
his pride of arms and of ancestry, his chivalrous point of 
honoiur, his high talents, and his abstruse and mystic studies. 
You should have had Lucy Bertram too for your friend, whose 
fathers, with names which alike defy memory and ortho- 
graphy, ruled over this romantic country, and whose birth took 
place, as I have been indistinctly informed, under circumstances 
of deep and peculiar interest. Tou should have had, too, our 
Scottish residence, surrounded by mountains, and our lonely 
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walks to haunted rains. And I should have had, in exchange, 
the lawns and shruhs, and green-houses and oonsenratories, of 
Pine Park, with jour good, quiet^ indulgent aunt^ her chapel in 
the mommg, her nap after dinner, her hand at whist in the 
evening, not foigetting her fat coach-horses and fatter coach- 
man. Take notice, however, that Brown is not included in tibia 
proposed harter of mine ; his good-humour, lively conversation, 
and open gallantly suit my plan of life as well as his athletic 
form, handsome features, and high spirit would accord with a 
character of chivalry. So^ as we cannot change altogether out 
and out) I think we must e'en abide as we are.' 



CHAPTER XXX 

I renoimoe your defiance ; if yon parknf so roughly I'll benioado my gates 
ogainet you. Do you see yon bay window! Stonn, I can not, 
serving the good Dnke of Norfolk. 

Menry DevU qf JEdminUon, 

Julia Mannbring to Matilda Mabohmont 

* I RIBS from a Bick-bed, my dearest Matilda, to communicate 
the straiige and frightful scenes which have just passed. Alas ! 
how little we ought to jest with futurity ! I closed my letter 
to you in high spirits, with some flippant remarks on your taste 
for the romantio and extraordinary in fictitious narratiTe. 
How little I expected to haye had such events to record in the 
course of a few days ! And to witness scenes of terror, or to 
contemplate them in description, is as different, my dearest 
Matilda, as to bend over the brink of a precipice holding by the 
frail tenure of a half-rooted shrub, or to adnure the same pred- 
pice as represented in the landscape of Salvator. But I will 
not anticipate my narrative. 

' The first part of my story is frightful enough, though it 
had nothing to interest my feelings. You must know that this 
country is particularly favourable to the commerce of a set of 
desperate men from the Isle of Man, which is nearly opposite. 
These smugglers are numerous, resolute, and formidable, and 
have at diflforent times become the dread of the neighbourhood 
when any one has interfered with their contraband trade. The 
local magistrates, from timidity or worse motives, have become 
shy of acting against them, and impunity has rendered them 
equally danng and desperate. With all this my father, a 
stranger in the land, and invested with no official authority, 
had, one would think, nothing to do. But it must be owned 
that, as he himself expresses it, he was bom when Mars was 
lord of his ascendant, and that strife and bloodshed find him 
out in drcumstanoes and situations the most retired and pacific. 

II 13 
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'About eleven o'clock on last Tneeday morning; while 
Hadewood and my father were proposmg to walk to a little 
lake about three miles' distance^ for the purpose of shooting 
wild ducksy and while Lucy and I were busied with arranging 
our plan of work: and study for the day^ we were alarmed by 
the sound of horses' feet advancing very fast up the avenue. 
The ground was hardened by a severe frosty which made the 
clatter of the hoofs sound yet louder and sharper. In a 
moment two or three men, armed, mounted, and each leading a 
spare horse loaded with packages, appealed on the lawn, and, 
without keeping upon the roiul, wluch makes a small sweep, 
pushed right across for the door of the house. Their appear- 
ance was in the utmost degree hurried and disordered, and 
they frequently looked back like men who apprehended a close 
and deadly pursuit. My father and Hadewood hurried to the 
front door to demand who they were, and what was their busi- 
ness. They were revenue officers, they stated, who had seised 
these horses, loaded with contraband articles, at a place about 
three miles o£fl But the smugglers had been reinforced, and 
were now pursuing them with tibe avowed purpose of recover^ 
ing the goods, and putting to death 'the effioers who had pre- 
sumed to do their duty. The men said that> their horses being 
loaded, and the pursuers gaining ground upon them, they had 
fled to Woodboume, eonceiving that^ as my father had served 
the King, he would not refuse to protect the servants of 
government when threatened to be muidered in the discharge 
of their duty. 

' My father, to whom, in his enthusiastic feelings of military 
loyalty, even a dog would be of importance if he came in the 
King's name, gave prompt orders for securing the goods in the 
hall, arming tibe servants, And defending the house in case it 
should be necessary. Haslewood seconded him with great 
spirit) and even the strange animal they call Sampson stalked 
out of his den, and seized upon a fowling-piece which my 
father had laid aside to take what they call a rifle-gun, wit^ 
which they shoot tigers, etc., in the East. The piece went off 
in the awkward hands of the poor parson, and very nearly shot 
one of the excisemen. At this unexpected and involuntary 
explosion of his weapon, the Dominie (such is his nickname) 
exclaimed, " Prodigious ! " which is hjs usual ejaculation when 
astoniahed. But no power could forn the man to part with his 
discharged piece, so lliey were contenl to let him retain it^ with 
the precaution of trusting him wil i no ammunition. This 
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(excepting the alann ocoamoned by the report) escaped my 
notice at the time^ you may easOy beUeve ; but^ in talking oyer 
the scene afterwaras» Hazlewood made us veiy meny witii the 
Dominie'B ignorant but sealous valour. 

* When my father had got every thing into proper order for 
defence, and nis people stationed at the windows with their fire- 
arms, he wanted .to order us out of .danger — ^into the cellar, I 
believe — ^but we could not be prevailed upon to stir. Though 
terrified to death, I have so jnuch of his own spirit that I 
would look upon the peril which threatens us rather than hear 
it rage around me wi&out knowing its nature or its progress. 
Lucy, looking as pale as a marble statue, and keeping her eyes 
fixed on Hazlewood, seemed not even to hear the .prayers with 
which he conjured her to leave the front of «the house. But in 
truth, unless the hall-door should be forced, we weie in little 
danger ; the windows being almost Mocked up with cushions 
and pillows, and, what tibie Dominie most lamented, with 
folio volumes, brought hastily from the library, leaving only 
spaces through which the defenders might firo upon the 
assailants. 

' My &tber had now made his dispositionB, and we sat in 
breathless expectation in the darkened apartment^ the men 
remaining all silent upon their posts, in anxious contemplation 
probably of the approaching danger. My fother, who was quite 
at home in such a scene, walked from one to another and 
roiterated his orders that no one should presume to fire until he 
gave the word. Hadewood, who seemed to catch courage^from 
his eye, acted as his aid-de-camp^ and displayed the utmost 
alertness in bearing his directions from one place to another, 
and seeing them properly carried into execution. Our force, 
with the strangers included, might amount to about twelve 
men. 

' At length the silence of this awful period of expectation 
was broken by a sound which at ;a distance was like the 
rushing of a stream of water, but as it approached we 
distinguished the thick-beating dang of a number of horses 
advancing very fast. I had arranged a loop-hole ior myself, 
from which I could see the approach of the enemy. The noise 
increased and came nearer, and at length thirty horsemen and 
moro rushed at once upon the lawn. You never saw such borrid 
wretches 1 Notwithstanding the severity of the season, they 
were most of them stripped to their shirts and trowsers, with 
silk handkerchiefs Imotted about their heads, and all well 
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armed with oarbmes, pistolfly and ontlaaMB. I, who am a 
Boldier^B daughter, and aceiutamed to see war from mj infancyy 
was never so terrified in my life as by the savage appearance of 
these ruffians, their horses reeking with the speed at which they 
had ridden, and their furious exolamati<xis ai lage and dift- 
appointment when they saw themselves baulked of their prey. 
They paused, however, when they saw the preparations made 
to receive them, and appealed to hold a moment's ccmsultation 
among themselves. At length one of the party, his face 
blackened with gunpowder by way of diogoise^ came forward 
with a white handkerchief on the end of his carlnne^ and asked 
to speak with Colonel Mannering. My father, to my infinite 
terror, threw open a window near which he was posted, and 
demanded what he wanted. " We want oar goods, whidi we 
have been robbed of by these sharksi" said the fellow; "and 
our lieutenant bids me say that^ if they are delivered, well 
go off for this bout without clearing scores with the rascals 
who took them ; but if not, well bum the house, and have 
the heart's blood of every one in it»" — a threat which he 
repeated more than once, graced by a fresh variety of impreca- 
tions, and the most horrid denunciations that cruelty could 
suggest. 

' "And which is your lieutenant^' said my ^ther in reply. 

' " That gentleman on the grey horsey" said the miscreant^ 
" with the red handkerohief bound about his brow." 

' "Then be pleased to tell that gentleman ihat> if he and 
the scoundrels who are with him do not ride off the lawn 
this instanty I will firo upon them without ceremony." So 
saying, my father shut the window and broke short the 
conference. 

* The fellow no sooner regained his troop than, with a loud 
hurra, or rather a savage yeU, they fired a volley against our 
garrison. The glass of the windows was shattered in every 
direction, but the precautions already noticed saved the party 
within from suffering. Three such volleys wero fired without 
a shot being returned from within. My father then observed 
them getting hatchets and crows, probably to assail the hall- 
door, and ciJled aloud, " Let none firo but Haslewood and me ; 
Hazlewood, mark the ambassador." He himself aimed at the 
man on the groy horse, who fell on receiving his shot. Hasle- 
wood was equally successfuL He shonthe spokesman, who had 
dismounted and was advancing witil an axe in his hand. 
Their faU discouraged the rest^ who bJgan to turn round their 
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bones; and a few shots fired at them soon sent them oS, 
bearing along with them theur slain or wounded oompanions. 
We could not obeenre that they suffered any farther loss. 
Shortly after their retreat a party of soldiers made their 
appearance^ to my infinite relief. These men were quartered 
at a village some miles distant^ and bad marched on the first 
rumour of the skirmish. A part of them escorted the terrified 
rerenue officers and their seizure to a neighbouring seaport as 
a place of safety, and at my earnest request two or three files 
remAined with us for that and the following day, for the 
security of the house from the yengeance of these banditti. 

'Such, dearest Matilda, was my first alarm. I must not 
forget to add that the ruffians left^ at a cottage on the road- 
side, the man whose face was blackened with powder, 
apparently because he was imable to bear transportation. He 
died in about half an hour after. On examining the corpse, it 
proved to be that of a profligate boor in the neighbourhood, a 
person notorious as a poacher and smuggler. We received 
many menageo of oongnitulation from the neighbouring 
families, and it was generally allowed that a few such instances 
of spirited resistance would greatly check the presumption of 
these lawless men. My father distributed rewards among his 
servants, and praised Hazlewood's courage and coolness to the 
skies. Lucy and I came in for a share of his applause, because 
we had stood fire with firmness, and had not disturbed him 
with screams or expostulations. As for the Dominie, my 
father took an opporttmity of begging to exchange snufi'-boxes 
with him. The honest gentleman was much flattered with the 
proposal, and extolled the beauty of his new snuff-box ex- 
cessively. " It looked," he said, "as well as if it were real gold 
from Ophir." Indeed, it would be odd if it should not> being 
formed in fact of that very metal; but, to do this honest 
creature justice, I believe the knowledge of its real value would 
not enhance his sense of my father's kindness, supposing it, as 
he does, to be pinchbeck gilded. He has had a haid task 
replacing the folios which were used in the barricade, smoothing 
out the creases and dog's-ears, and repairing the other disasters 
they have sustained during their service in the fortification. 
He brought us some pieces of lead and bullets which these 
ponderous tomes had intercepted during the action, and which 
he had extracted with great care; and, were I in spirits, I 
could give you a comic account of his astonishment at the 
apathy with which we heard of the wounds and mutilation 
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Buffored by Thomas Aquinas or the yenerable ChryBOotom. 
Bat I am not in spiritfi, and I haye yet another and a more 
interesting incident to communicate. I feel, however, so much 
fatigued with my present exertion that I cannot resume the 
pen till to-morrow. I will detain this letter notwithstanding, 
that you may not feel any anxiety upon account of your own 

'Julia Mannbbing.' 






CHAPTER XXXI 

Here's a jjpood world t 
Knew yon of this fair work t 

King John. 

JxjUA MAi^HiBRiNa TO Matilda Mabohmont 

' I MUST take up the thread of mj story, mj dearest Matilda, 
where I broke off yesterday. 

* For two or three days we talked of nothing but our siege 
and its probable oonsequences, and dinned into my fathePs 
unwilling ears a proposal to go to Edinburgh, or at least to 
Dumfries, where there is remarkably good society, until the 
resentment of these outlaws should blow over. He answered 
with great composure that he had no mind to have his land- 
lord's house and his own property at Woodboume destroyed ; 
that^ with our good leave, he had usually been esteemed 
competent to tak^ measures for the safety or protection of his 
family ; that, if he remained quiet at home, he conceived the 
welcome the villains had received was not of a nature to invite 
a secxmd visit, but should he show any signs of alann, it would 
be the sure way to incur the very risk which we were afraid of. 
Heartened by his aiguments, and by the extreme indifference 
with which he treateid the supposed danger, we began to grow 
a little bolder, and to walk about as usual. Only the gentle- 
men were sometimes invited to take their guns when they 
attended us, and I observed that my father for several nights 
paid particular attention to having the house properly secured, 
and required his domestics to keep their arms in readiness in 
case of necessity. 

'But three days ago chanced an occurrence of a nature 
which alarmed me more by far than the attack of the 
-ungglers. 

' I told you there was a small lake at some distance from 
Woodboume, where the gentlemen sometimes go to shoot 
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wild-fowl. I happened at broakfaat to say I ehould like to see 
this place in its present frozen state, occupied by skaters and 
curlersi as they call those who play a particular sort of game 
upon the ice. There is snow on the ground, but frozen so 
hard that I thought Lucy and I might venture to that distance, 
as the footpath leading there was well beaten by the repair 
of those who frequented it for pastime. Hazlewood instantly 
o£fered to attend us, and we stipulated that he should take his 
fowling-piece. He laughed a good deal at the idea of going 
Brshooting in the snow; but> to relieve our tremors, desired 
that a groom, who acts as gamekeeper occasionally, should 
follow us with his gun. As for Golonet Mannering, he does not 
like crowds or sights of any kind where human figures make 
up the show, unless indeed it were a military review, so he 
declined the party. 

* We set out unusually early, on a fine, frosty, exhilarating 
morning, and we felt our minds, as well as our nerves, braced 
by the elasticity of the pure air. Our walk to the lake was 
delightful, or at least the difficulties ware only such as diverted 
us, — a slippery desoenty for instance, or a frooen ditch to ckobb, 
which made Haslewood's assistance absolutely necessary. I 
don't think Lucy liked her walk the less for these oocagjopal 
embarrassments. 

'The scene upon the lake was beautifuL One side of it 
is bordered by a steep crag, from which hung a thousand 
enormous icicles all glittering in the sun ; on ^e other side 
was a little wood, now exhibiting that fantastic appearance 
which the pine trees present when their branches are loaded 
with snow. On the frozen bosom of the lake itself were a 
multitude of moving figures, some flitting along with the 
velocity of swallows, some sweeping in tike most graceful 
circles, and others deeply interested in a less active pastime^ 
crowding round the spot where the iaihabitants of two rival 
parishes contended for the prize at curling, — an honour of 
no small importance, if we were to judge from the anxiety 
expressed both by the players and bystanders. We walked 
round the little lake, supported by Hazlewood, who lent us each 
an arm. He spoke, poor fellow, with great kindness to old and 
young, and seemed deservedly popular among the assembled 
crowd. At length we thought of retu 

' Why do I mention these trivial ocouirences f Not^ Heaven 
knows, horn the interest I can now attacnto them ; but because, 
like a drowning man who catches at a brittle twig, I seize every 
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apology for delaying the subeequent and dreadful part of my 
narrattve. But it must be oommunioated : I must have the 
sympathy of at least one friend under this heart-rending 
calamity. 

' We were returning home by a footpath whioh led through 
a plantation of firs. Luoy had quitted Haslewood's arm ; it is 
only the plea of absolute necessity which reconciles her to 
accept his assistance. I still leaned upon his other arm. Lucy 
followed us dose, and the servant was two or three paces behind 
us. Such was our position, when at once, and as if he had 
started out of the earth, Brown stood before us at a short turn 
of the roadl He was very plainly, I might say coarsely, 
dressed, and his whole appearance had in it something wild 
and agitated. I screamed between surprise and tenor. 
Hazlewood mistook the nature of my alarm, and, when Brown 
advanced towards me as if to speak, commanded him haughtily 
to stand back, and not to alarm the lady. Brown replied, 
with equal asperity, he had no occasion to take lessons from 
him how to behave to that or any other lady. I rather 
believe that Hailewood, impressed with the idea that he 
belonged to the band of smugglers, and had some bad purpose 
in view, heard and understood him imperfectly. He snatched 
the gun from the servant^ who had come up on a line with lus, 
and, pointing the musde at Brown, commanded him to stand 
off at his peril. My screams, for my terror prevented my 
finding articulate language, only hastened the catastrophe. 
Brown, thus menaced, sprung upon Hazlewood, grappled with 
him, and had nearly succeeded in wrenching the fowling-piece 
from his grasp^ when the gun went off in the struggle, and the 
contents were lodged in Hazlewood's shoulder, who instantly 
feU. I saw no more, for the whole scene reeled before my 
eyes, and I fainted away ; but^ by Lucy's reporti the unhappy 
perpetrator of this action gased a moment on the scene before 
him, until her screams began to alarm the people upon the lake, 
several of whom now came in sight. He then bounded over a 
hedge which divided the footpath from the plantation, and 
has not since been heard of. The servant made no attempt 
to stop or secure him, and the report he made of the matter 
to those who came up to us induced them rather to exercise 
their humanity in re(»lling me to life, than show their courage 
by pursuix^ a desperado, described by the groom as a man of 
tremendous personal streoigth, and completely armed. 

* Haslewood was conveyed home, that is, to Woodboume, in 
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safety ; I trust hiB wound will prove in no reepect dAugeronSy 
though he 8u£Een much. But to Brawn the conaequenoes must 
be most disastroos. He is already the object ci my lather^s 
resentment, and he has now incuired danger from tiie law of 
the country, as well as from the damoraus yengeance of the 
father of Hisolewood, who threatens to move heaven and earth 
against the autiior of his son's wound. How will he be able to 
shroud himsdf from the vindictiye actiyily of the puisnitf 
how to defend himself, if taken, against the Beverity of laws 
which, I am told, may even afifoct his lifet and how can I find 
means to warn him of his dangerl Then poor Lucy's ill- 
concealed grief, occasioned by her lover^s wound, is another 
source of distress to me, and everything round me appears to 
bear witness against that indiscretion which has occasioned 
this calamity. 

'For two days I was very ill indeed. The news that Hade- 
wood was recovering, and that the person who had shot him 
was nowhere to be tntced, only that for certain he was one of 
the leaders of the gang of smugglers, gave me some comfort 
The suspidon and pursuit being directed towards those people 
must naturally facilitate Brown's escape, and I trust has ere 
this ensured it. But patrols of horse and foot traverse the 
country in all directions, and I am tortured by a thousand con- 
fused and unauthenticated rumours of arrests and discoveries. 

* Meanwhile my greatest source of comfort is the generous 
candour of Hadewood, who persists in declaring that, with 
whatever intentions the person by whom he was wounded 
approached our party, he is convinced the gun went o£f in the 
struggle by accident^ and that the injury he received was 
undesigned. The groom, on the other hand, maintains that 
the piece was wrenched out of Hadewood's hands and 
deliberately pointed at his body, and Lucy inclines to the 
same opinion; I do not suspect them of wilful exaggera- 
tion, yet such is the fallacy of human testimony, for the 
unhappy diot was most unquestionably discharged uninten- 
tiondly. Periiaps it would be the best way to confide the 
whole secret to Hadewood ; but he is very young, and I fed 
the utmost repugnance to communicate to him my folly. I 
once thought of disclosing the mysteiy to Luoy, and began 
by asking what she recollected of the.person and features of 
the man whom we had so unfortunalely met; but die ran 
out into such a horrid description of la hedge-ruffian, that I 
was deprived of all courage and dispontion to own my attach- 
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xnent to one of such appearance as she attributed to him. I 
iniist say MisB Bertram is strangely biassed by her prepossessions, 
for there are few handsomer men than poor Brown. I had not 
seen him for a long time, and even in his strange and sudden 
apparition on this unhappy oocasion, and tmder every dis- 
advantage, his form seems to me, on refleetion, improved in 
grace and his features in expressive dignity. Shall we ever 
meet again! Who can answer that question! Write to me 
kindly, my dearest Matilda; but when did you otherwise! 
"Yet, again, write to me soon, and write to me kindly. I am 
not in a situation to profit by advice or reproof, nor have I my 
usual spirits to pany them by raillery. I feel the terrors dP 
a child who has in heedless sport put in motion some powerful 
piece of machinexy; and, while he beholds wheels revolving, 
chains clashing, cylindera rolling around him, is equally 
astonished at tiie tremendous powen which his weak agency 
has called into action, and terrified for the consequences which 
he is compelled to await, without the possibility of averting 
them. 

* I must not omit to say that my fother is very kind and 
affecticmate. The alarm which I have received forms a sufficient 
apology for my nervous complaints. My hopes are, that Brown 
has xnade his escape into the sister kingdom of England, or per- 
haps to Ireland or the Isle of Man. In either case he may wait 
the issue of Hadewood's wound with safety and with patience, 
for the communication of these countries with Scotland, for the 
purpose of justice, is not (thank Heaven) of an intimate nature. 
The consequences of his being apprehakfed would be terrible at 
this moment. I endeavour to strengthen my mind by arguing 
against the possibility of such a calamity. Alas! how soon 
have sorrows and fears, real as well as severe, foUowed the 
uniform and tranquil state of existence at which so lately I was 
disposed to repine ! But I will not oppress you any longer 
wiUi my complaints. Adieu, my dearest Matilda ! 

*3xnjA Mamnbbino.' 



CHAPTER XXXIl 

A man may see how fhii world goes with no eyes. Look with thine etn. 
See how yon jnetioe nile upon yon eimpie thiet Haik in thine ear : 
Change plaoea ; and, handy-daiidy, whioh ia the jiutioe, whidi is the 
thief! 

King Lear, 

Among those who took the most lively interest in mdeaTooiing 
to discover the person by whom young Ohaxles Hadewood had 
been waylaid and wounded was Gilbert Glossin, Esquiiey late 

writer in y now Laird of EUangowan, and one of the 

worshipful oommission of justioes of thia peace for the county 

of . His motives for exertion on this oooasicMi were 

manifold ; but we presume that our readers, from what they 
already know of this gentleman, will acquit him of being 
actuated by any zealous or intemperate love of abstract justice. 
The truth was, that this respectable personage felt himself 
less at ease than he had expected, after his machinations put 
him in possession of his benefoctor's estate. His reflections 
within doors, where so much occurred to remind him of former 
times, were not always the self-congratulations of successful 
stratagem. And when he looked abroad he could not but be 
sensible tMt he was excluded from the society of the gentry of 
the county, to whose rank he conceived he had raised himself. 
He was not admitted to their dubs, and at meetings of a public 
nature, from which he could not be altogether excluded, he 
found himself thwarted and looked upon with coldness and 
contempt. Both principle and prejudice co-operated in creating 
this dislike ; for the gentlemen of the county despised him for 
the lowness of his birth, while they hated him for the means 
by which he had raised his fortune. With the conmion people 
his reputation stood still worse. They wuld neither yield lum 
the territorial appellation of EUangowanlnor the usual compli- 
ment of Mr. Glossin : with them he was bare Glossin ; and so 
incredibly was his vanity interested by thli trifling circumstance, 
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that he was known to give half-arorown to a beggar beoauae he 
had thrioe called him Ellangowan in beseeching him for a 
penny. He therefore felt acutely the general want of respect, 
and particularly when he contrasted his own character and 
reception in society with those of Mr. Mac-Morlan, who, in far 
inferior worldly cjrcunwtancee, was beloved and respected both 
by rich and poor, and was slowly but securely laying the founda- 
tion of a moderate f ortame, with the general good-will and esteem 
of all who knew him. 

Glossin, while he repined internally at what he would fain have 
called the prejudices and preposseaBions of the country, was too 
wise to make any open complsunt. He was sensible his elevation 
was too recent to be immediately forgotten, and the means by 
which he had attained it too odious to be soon forgiven. But 
time, tiiought he, diminishes wonder and palliates misconduct. 
With the dexterity, therefore, of one who made his fortune by 
studying the weeii points of human nature, he determined to 
lie by for opportunities to make himself useful even to those 
who most disliked him; trusting that his own abilities, the 
disposition of country gentlemen to get into quarrels, when a 
lawyer's advice becomes precious, and a thousand other contin- 
gencies, of which, 'wiih patience and address, he doubted not 
to be able to a^ail himaelf , would soon place him in a more 
important and respectable light to his neighbours, and perhaps 
raise him to the eminence sometimes attained by a shrewd, 
woridly, bustling man of business, when, settled among a 
generation of country gentlemen, he becomes, in Bums's 
laniruafire. 

The toDgofl of the tramp to them a*. 

The attack on Colonel Mannering's house, foUowed by the 
accident of Haslewood's wound, app^ired to Qlossin a proper 
opportunity to impress upon the country at large the service 
whidi could be rendered by an active magistrate (for he had 
been in the commission for some time), well acquainted with 
the law, and no leas so with the hatmts and habits of the illicit 
traders. He had acquired the latter kind of experience by a 
former close alliance with some of the most desperate smugglers, 
in consequence of which he had occasionaUy acted, sometimes 
as partner, sometimes as legal adviser, with these persons. But 
the connexion had been dropped many years ; nor, considering 
how short the race of eminent characters of this description, 
and the frequent circumstances which occur to make them 
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retire from partioalar Boenee of actloii, had he the least reaaon 
to thmk that his present researches could possibly compronuse 
any old Mend who might possess means of retaliation. The 
haying been concerned in these practices abstiactedlj was a 
circumstance which, according to his opinion, ought in no 
respect to interfere with his now using his experience in behalf 
of the public, or rather to further his own private views. To 
acquire the good opinion and countenance of Colonel ICannering 
would be no small object to a gentleman who was much disposed 
to escape from (Coventry ; and to gain the favour of old Hasle- 
wood, who was a leading man in the county, was of more 
importance still. Lastly, if he should succeed in discovering, 
apprehending, and convicting the culprits, he would have the 
satisfaction of mortifying, and in. some degree disparaging; 
Mac-Morlan, to whom, as sheriff-substitute of the county, this 
sort of investigation properly belonged, and who would certainly 
suffer in public opinion shoidd the voluntary exertions of Gloasin 
be more successful than his own. 

Actuated by motives so stimulating, and well acquainted 
with the lower retainers of the law, Qlossin set every spring in 
motion to detect and apprehend, if possible, some of the gang 
who had attacked Woodboume, and more particularly the 
individual who had wounded Charles Haslewood. He promised 
high rewards, he suggested various schemes, and used his per- 
sonal interest among his old acquaintances who favoured the 
trade, urging that they had better make sacrifice of an under^ 
strapper or two than incur the odium of having favoured such 
atrocious proceedings. But for some time all these exertions 
were in vain. The common people of the country either 
favoured or feared the smugglers too much to afford any evi- 
dence against them. At length this busy magistrate obtained 
information that a man, having the dress and appearance of the 
person who had wounded Hadewood, had lodged on the evening 
before the renea/Ure at the Gordon Arms in Kippletringan.' 
Thither Mr. Glossin immediately went, for the purpose of 
interrogating our old acquaintance Mrs. Mac-Candlidi. 

The reader may remember that Mr. (Uossin did not, according 
to this good woman's phrase, stand high in her books. She 
therefore attended his summons to the parlour slowly and re- 
luctantly, and, on entering the room, pud her respects in the 
coldest possible manner. The dialc^e then proceeded as 
follows : 

'A fine frosty moniing, Mrs. Mac-Cf 
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'Ay, air ; the morning's weel eneugV answered the landlady, 
drily. 

' Mrs. MacX^andlish, I wish to know if the justices are to dine 
here as usual after the business of the oourt on Tuesday f ' 

' I believe — I fancy sae, sir — as usual ' — (about to leave the 
room). 

' Stay a moment, Mrs. Mao-Candlish ; why, you are in a pro- 
digious hurry, my good friend 1 I have been thinking a club 
dining here once a month would be a very pleasant thing.' 

* Certainly, sir ; a dub of retpeetable gentlemen.' 

* True, true,' said Qlossin, ' I mean landed proprietors and 
gentlemen of weight in the county ; and I should like to set 
such a thing agoing.' 

The short dry cough with which Mrs. Mac-Candlish received 
this proposal by no means indicated any dislike to the overture 
abstractedly considered, but inferred much doubt how far it 
would succeed under the auspices of the gentleman by whom it 
was proposed. It was not a cough negative, but a cough 
dubious, and as such Glossin felt it ; but it was not his cue to 
take o£fence. 

'Have there been brisk doings on the road, Mrs. Mac- 
Candlish f Plenty of company, I suppose ? ' 

' Pretty weel, sir, — ^but I believe I am wanted at the bar.' 

'No, no; stop one moment^ cannot you, to oblige an old 
customer t Pray, do you remember a remarkably tall young 
man who lodged one night in your house last week f ' 

' Troth, sir, I canna weel say ; I never take heed whether 
my company be lang or short, if they make a lang bill.' 

' And if they do not, you can do that for them, eh, Mrs. Mao- 
Candlishf ha, ha, ha! But this young man that I inquire 
after was upwards of six feet high, had a dark frock, with metal 
buttons, light-brown hair unpowdered, blue eyes, and a straight 
nose, travelled on foot, had no servant or baggage ; you surely 
can remember having seen such a traveller ) ' 

' Indeed, sir,' answered Mrs. MaoOandlish, bent on baffling 
his inquiries, ' I canna charge my memory about the matter ; 
there's mair to do in a house like this, I trow, than to look after 
passengers' hair, or their een, or noses either.' 

' Then, Mrs. Mao<]?andlish, I must tell you in plain terms 
that this person is suspected of having been guilty of a crime ; 
and it is in consequence of these suspicions that I, as a magis- 
trate, require this information from you ; and if you refuse to 
answer my questions, I must put you upon your oath.' 
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* Troth, sir, I am DO free to Bwear ;* we aj gaed to the Anti- 
buxgher meeting. It's very true, in Bailie MaoCandliah's time 
(honest man) we keepit ihe kirk, whilk was most seemly in his 
station, as haTing ofiSce ; but after his being called to a better 
place than Kippletringan I hae gaen back to worthy Maister 
Mao^^rainer. And so ye see, sir, I am no dear to swear with- 
out speaking to the minister, especially against any sackless 
puir young thing that's gaun through the country, stranger and 
freendless like.' 

'I shall relieve yoxu: scruples, peiiiape, without troubling 
Mr. Mac^rainer, when I tell you that this fellow whom I 
inquire after is the man who shot your young friend Charles 
Hazlewood.' 

< Oudeness ! wha could hae thought the like o' that o' him f 
Na, if it had been for debt, or e'en for a bit tuilzie wi' the 
ganger, the deil o' Nelly Mac-Candliah's tongue should ever hae 
wranged him. But if he really shot young Hadewood — ^but I 
canna think it, Mr. Qlossin; this will be some o' joxir skits 
now. I canna think it o' sae douce a lad ; na, na, this is just 
some o' your auld skits. Ye^ll be for having a homing or a 
caption after him.' 

' I see you have no confidence in me, Mrs. Mac-Candlish ; 
but look at these declarations, signed by the persons who saw 
the crime committed, and judge yourself if the description of 
the rufiSan be not that of your guest' 

He put the papers into her hand, which she perused very 
carefully, often taking off her spectacles to cast her eyes up to 
heaven, or perhaps to wipe a tear from them, for young Hasle- 
wood was an especial favourite with the good dame. ' Aweel, 
aweel,' she said, when she had concluded her examination, ' since 
it's e'en sae, I gie him up, the villain. But 0, we are erring 
mortals ! I never saw a h/oe I liked better, or a lad that was 
mair douce and canny : I thought he had been some gentleman 
under trouble. But I gie him up, the villain ! To shoot Charles 
Haslewood, and before the young ladies^ poor innocent things ! 
I gie him up.' 

' So you admit, then, that such a person lodged here the 
night before this vile business ) ' 

* Troth did he, sir, and a' the house were taen wi' him, he 
was sic a frank, pleasant young man. It wasna for his spend- 
ing^ I'm sure, for he just had a mutton-cnop and a mug of ale, 
and maybe a glass or twa o' wine ; and! asked him to drink 

* Some of ihe strict diasoDten decline teUng an oA before a dvU maglatimte. 
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tea wi' myselly and didna put that into the bill ; and he took 
nae supper, for he said he was defeat wi' travel a' the night 
afore. I daresay now it had been on some hellicat errand or 
other.' 

' Did you by any chance leam his name f ' 

' I wot weel did I,' said the hmdlady, now as eager to com- 
municate her evidence as formerly desirous to suppress it. 
*He tell'd me his name was Brown, and he said it was likely 
that an auld woman like a gipsy wife might be asking for him* 
Ay, ay 1 teU me your company, and 111 tell you wha ye are 1 
the villain ! Aweel, sir, when he gaed away in the morning 
he paid his bill veiy honestly, and gae something to the 
ohambetmaid nae doubt ; for Grizsy has naething f rae me, by 
twa pair o' new shoon ilka year, and maybe a bit compliment 

at Hansel Monanday * Here Glossin found it necessary to 

interfere, and bring the good woman back to the point. 

'Ou than, he just saic^ ''If there comes such a person to in- 
quire after Mr. Brown, you will say I am gone to look at the 
skaters on Loch Creeran, as you caU it, and I will be back here 
to dinner." But he never came back, though I expected him 
8ae faithfully that I gae a look to making the friar's chicken 
mysell, and to the crappit-heads too, and that's what I dinna 
do for ordinaiy, Mr. Glossin. But little did I think what skating 
wark he was gaun about — ^to shoot Mr. Charles, the innocent 
lamb!' 

Mr. Glossin having, like a prudent examinator, suffered his 
witness to give vent to all her surprise and indignation, now 
began to inquire whether the suspected person hEui left any 
property or papers about the inn. 

'Troth, he put a parcel — a sma' parcel — ^undermy chaige, and 
he gave me some siller, and desired me to get him half -a^osen 
ruffled sarks, and Peg Padey's in hands wi' them e'en now ; 
they may serve him to gang up the Lawnmarket* in, the 
scoundrel!' Mr. Glossin then demanded to see the packet, 
but here mine hostess demurred. 

' She didna ken — she wad not say but justice should take its 
course — ^but when a thing was trusted to ane in her way, doubt- 
less they were responsible ; but she suld cry in Deacon Bearcliff, 

* The prooenioD of Um erimliiAls to tlie giOlowi of old took tlwt dinetton, moriog, 
M the ■cbool-boy rhyme had it, 

XTp the lAwnmerket, 
Down the West Bow, 
Up the hug hulder, 
And dowBthe Uttie toir. 

II 14 
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and if Mr. CHoasin liked to tak an inventar o' the property, and 
gie her a receipt before the Deacon — or, what she wad like 
muckle better, an it could be sealed up and left in Deacon 
BeardifiTs hands — it wad mak her mind easy. She was for 
naething but justice on a' sides.' 

Mrs. Mao-Candlish's natural sagacity and acquired suspicion 
being inflexible, Glossin sent for Deacon Beaixdif^ to speak 
'anent the yiUain that had shot Mr. Gharles Haslewood.' The 
Deacon accordingly made his appearance with his wig awry, 
owing to the huiry with which, at this summons of the Justice, 
he had exchanged it for the Kilmamo<dL cap in which he usually 
attended his customers. Mrs. Mao^andliah then produced the 
parcel deposited with her by Brown, in which was found the 
gipsy's purse. On peroeiTing the yalue of the miscellaneous 
contents, Mrs. Mao^Candlish internally congratulated herself 
upon the precautions she had taken before delivering them up 
to Glossin, while he, with an appearance of dionterested 
candour, was the firett to propose they should be properly 
inventoried, and deposited wil^ Deacon Bearcliff, until ihej 
should be sent to the CrownK>ffice. ^ He did not,' he observed, 
'like to be personally refiponsible for articles which seemed ci 
considerable value, and had doubtless been acquired by the 
most nefarious practices.' 

He then examined the paper in which the purse had been 
wrapt up. It was the back of a letter addressed to V. Brown, 
Esquire, but the rest of the address was torn away. The land- 
lady, now as eager to throw light upon the criminal's escape 
as she had formerly been desirous of withholding it^ for the mis- 
cellaneous contents of the purse argued strongly to her mind that 
all was not right, — Mrs. Mao-Candlish, I say, now gave Glossin 
to understand that her postilion and hostler had both seen the 
stranger upon the ice that day when young Haalewood was 
wounded. 

Our readers' old acquaintance Jock Jabos was first sum- 
moned, and admitted frankly that he had seen and conversed 
upon the ice that morning with a stranger, who^ he understood, 
had lodged at the Gordon Arms the night before. 

' What turn did your conversation take f ' said Glossin. 

* Turn f ou, we turned nae gate at a', but just keepit straight 
forward upon the ice like.' 

' Well, but what did ye speak abouttt ' 

'Ou, he just asked questions lik ) ony ither stranger,' 
answered the postilion, possessed, ai it seemed, with the 
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TBfmotoiy and iincominmiioatiYe spirit which had left his 
mistress. * 

' But about what t ' said Glossin. 

' Ou, just about the folk that was plajing at the ouriing, 
and about auld Jock Stevenson that was at the cook, and about 
the leddies, and sic like.' 

'What ladiest and what did he ask about them, Jockt' said 
the interrogator. 

'What leddiesf Ou, it was Miss Jowlia liannering and Miss 
Lucy Bertram, that ye ken fu' weel joursell, Mr. Glossin ; they 
were walking wi' the youn^ Laird of Hadewood upon the ice.' 

'And what did you tell him about themt' demanded 
Glossin. 

' Tut, we just said that was Miss Lucy Bertram of Elian- 
gowan, that diould ance have had a great estate in the country ; 
and that was Miss Jowlia Mannering, that was to be married 
to young Haslewood, see as she was hinging on his ann. We 
just spoke about our country dashes like; he was a very 
frank man.' 

'Well, and what did he say in answerl' 

' Ou, he just stared at the young leddies Yery keen like, and 
asked if it was for certain that the marriage was to be between 
Miss Mannering and young Haadewood ; and I answered him 
that it was for poBitive and absolute certain, as I had an 
undoubted right to say sae, for my third cousin Jean ClaTen 
(she's a relation o' your ain, Mr. Glossin, ye wad ken Jean lang 
eynet), she's sib to the housekeeper at Woodboume, and she's 
tell'd me mair than ance that there was naething could be mair 
likely.' 

'And what did the stranger say when you told him all thist' 
said Glossin. 

' Say t' echoed the postilion, 'he said naething at a'; he just 
stared at them as they walked round the loch upon the ice, as 
if he could haye eaten them, and he never took his ee aff them, 
or said another word, or gave another glance at the bonspid, 
though there was the finest fun amang the curlers ever was 
seen ; and he turned round and gaed aff the loch bj the kiik- 
jge^th^ugh Woodboume Ib-plaating., «,d we aaw nao in-ir o' 

'Only think,' said Mrs. Mac-Candlish, 'what a hard heart he 
maun hae had, to think o' hurting the poor young gentleman 
in the veiy presence of the leddy he was to be married to ! ' 

'0, Mrs. Miu>Candlish,' said Glossin, 'there's been many cases 
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such as thftt oq the record ; doobdees he was aeekiiig rerenge 
where it would be deepest and sweetest' 

'Qod pity us!' said Deaoou Bearclif^ * we're puir frail 
creatures when left to oursells ! Ay» he forgot wha said, ** Ven- 
geance is Mine^ and I will repay it." ' 

' Weely aweely sirs,' said Jabos, whose hard-headed and un- 
cultivated shrewdness seemed sometimes to start the game 
when others beat the bush — ' weel, weel, ye may be a' mista'en 
yet ; 111 neyer beUeve that a man would lay a plan to shoot 
another wi' his ain gun. Lord help ye, I was the keeper's 
assistant down at the Isle mysell, and I'U uphaud it the biggest 
man in SooUand shouldna take a gun frae me or I had weized 
the slugs through him, though I'm but sic a little fecklesB body, 
fit for naething but the outside o' a saddle and the fore-end 
o' a poschay; na, na, nae living man wad yenture on that. 
Ill wad my best buckskins, and they were new coft at Kirk- 
cudbright Fair, it's been a chance job after a'. But if ye hae 
naething mair to say to me, I am thinking I maun gang and 
see my beasts fed,' and he departed accordingly. 

The hostler, who had accompanied him, gave evidence to the 
same purpose. He and Mn. Mao-Candlish were then re- 
interrogated whether Brown had no aims with him on that 
unhappy morning. 'None,' they said, 'but an ordinaiy bit 
cutlass or hanger by his side.' 

* Now,' said the Deacon, taking Glossin by the button (for, 
in considering this intricate subject, he had toxgot Glossin's new 
accession of rank), ' this is but doubtf u' after a', Maister Gil- 
bert ; for it was not sae dooms likely that he would go down 
into battle wi' sic sma' means.' 

Glossin extricated himself from the Deacon's grasp and from 
the discussion, though not with rudeness ; for it was his present 
interest to buy golden opinions from aU sorts of people. He 
inquired the price of tea and sugar, and spoke of providing him- 
self for the year ; he gave Mrs. Mai>Oandliah directions to have 
a handsome entertainment in readiness for a party of five 
friends whom he intended to invite to dine with hhn at the 
Gordon Arms next Saturday week ; and, lastly, he gave a half- 
crown to Jock Jabos, whom the hostler had deputed to hold his 
steed. 

'WeeV said the Deacon to MnuiMac-Candlish, as he 
accepted her offer of a glass of bitters m the bar, 'the deil's no 
sae ill as he's ca'd. It's pleasant to si 9 a genUeman pay the 
regard to the business o' the county th t Mr. Glossin does.' 
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'Ay, 'deed is't^ Deacon,' anawered the landlady ; 'and yet I 
wonder our gentsy leave their ain vark to the like o' him. 
But as lang as siller's current, Deacon, folk maunna look ower 
nicely at what king's head's on't.' 

' I doubt Qlossin will prove but shand after a', mistress,' said 
Jabos, as he passed through the little lobby beside the bar; 
'but this is a gude half-crown ony way.' 



CHAPTER XXXIII 



A nun tlut apnrehendB death to be no more diwdfiil Imt as a dnmken 
deep ; cardeas, recldeas, and fearless of what's past, pr e eon t^ or to 
come ; insensible of mortality, and desperately mortaL 

Uttuwnfvr Mhamnn, 

GL088IN had made careful minutes of the information derived 
from these examinations. They threw little light upon the 
story, so far as he understood its purport; but the better- 
informed reader has received through means of this investiga- 
tion an account of Brown's proceedings, between the moment 
when we left him upon his walk to Kippletringan and the time 
when, stung by jealousy, he so rashly and unhappilv presented 
himself before Julia Mannering, and well-nigh brought to a fatal 
termination the quarrel which his appearance occasioned. 

Glossin rode slowly back to Ellangowan, pondering on what 
he had heard, and more and more convinced that tiie active 
and successful prosecution of this mvsterious business was 
an opportunity of ingratiating himself with Hazlewood and 
Mannering to be on no account neglected. Perhaps, also, he 
felt his professional acuteness interested in bringing it to a 
successful dose. It was, therefore, with great pleasure that, on 
his return to his house from Kippletringan, he hetfrd his 
servants announce hastily, 'that Mac-Guffog, the thief-taker, 
and twa or three concurrents, had a man in hands in the 
kitchen waiting for his honour.' 

He instantiy jumped from horseback, and hastened into the 
house. ' Send my derk here directly, yell find him copying 
the stirvey of the estate in the little green parlour. Set tilings 
to rights in my study, and wheel the great leathern chair up 
to the writing-table ; set a stool for Mr. Scrow. Scrow (to the 
clerk, as he entered the presence-chaixl>er), hand down Sir 
George Mackenzie On Crimes-, open it at tl ) section " Vis Pvblica 
et PrivatOf" and fold down a leaf at th passage " anent the 
beariiig of unlawful weapons." Now len me a hand off with 
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my muokle-ooat, and hang it up in the lobby, and bid them 
bring up the prifloner, I trow 111 sort him ; but stay, first send 
up Mac-QuM>g. Now, Mac-Guffog, where did ye find this 
chieldf 

Mao-Ouffog, a stout, bandy-legged fellow, with a neck like a 
bull, a face like a firebrand, and a most portentous squint of 
the left eye, began, after various contortions by way of courtesy 
to the Justice, to tell his story, eking it out by sundry sly nods 
and knowing winks, which appeared to bespeak an intimate 
correspondence of ideas between the narrator and his principal 
auditor. ' Your honour sees I went down to yon place that 
your honour spoke o', that's kept by her that your honour kens 
o', by the searode. So says she, " What are you wanting here f 
yell be come wi' a broom in your pocket frae Mlangowan 1 " — So 
says I, '' Deil a broom will come frae there awa, for ye ken," 
says I, "his honour Ellangowan himsell in former times " ' 

'Well, weU,' said Glossin, 'no occasion to be particular, tell 
the essentials.' 

' Weel, so we sat niffering about some brandy that I said I 
wanted, till he came in.' 

•Whor 

'He!' pointing with his thumb inyerted to the kitchen, 
where the prisoner was in custody. 'So he had his griego 
wrapped dose round him, and I judged he was not dry-handed ; 
BO I thought it was best to speak proper, and so he believed 
I was a Manks man, and I kept ay between him and her, for 
fear she had whistled. And then we began to drink about, 
and then I betted he would not drink out a quartern of 
Hollands without drawing breath, and then he tried it, and 
just then Slounging Jock and Dick Spur'em came in, and we 
clinked J;he darbies on him, took him as quiet as a lamb ; and 
now he's had his bit sleep out, and is as frosh as a May gowan, 
to answer what your honour likes to speir.' This nanatiTe, 
delivered with a wonderful quantity of gesture and grimace, 
received at the conclusion the thanks and praises wluch the 
narrator expected. 

' Had he no aims f ' asked the Justice. 

'Ay, ay, they are never without barkers and slashers.' 

'Any papers)' 

' This bundle,' delivering a dirty pocket-book. 

' Go downstairs then, Mac-Gufibg, and be in waitii^.' The 
officer left the room. 

The clink of irons was immediately afterwards heard upcm 
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the stair, and in two or throe miniiteii a man was introduced, 
handcuffed and fettered. He was thick, brawny, and muscular, 
and although his shagged and grisled hair marked an age 
somewhat advanced, and his stature was rather low, he appeared, 
neyerthelees, a person whom few would hare chosen to cope 
with in personal conflict. His coarse and savage features were 
still flushed, and his eye still reeled under ti[ie influence of 
the strong potation which had proved tlie immediate cause of 
his seisura. But the sleep, though short, which Mao-Guflbg 
had allowed him, and stiU more a sense of the peril of his 
situation, had restored to him the full use of his faculties. 
The worthy judge and tlie no less estimable captive looked at 
each otlier steadily for a long time without speaking. Glossin 
apparently recognised his prisoner, but seemed at a loss how to 
proceed with his investigation. At length he broke silence. — 
' Soh, Captain, this is you I you have been a stranger on this 
coast for some years.' 

' Stranger I ' replied the other. ' Strange enough, I think ; 
for hold me der deyvil, if I been ever here before.' 

' That won't pass, Mr. Captain.' 

' That mtut pass, Mr. Justice, sapperment ! ' 

'And who will you be pleased to call yourself, then, for the 
present^' said Glossin, 'just until I shall bring some othier folks 
to refresh your memory concerning who you are, or at least 
who you have been f ' 

' What bin 1 1 donner and blitsen I I bin Jans Jansen, from 
Cuxhaven ; what sail Ich bin I ' 

Glossin took from a case which was in the apartment a pair 
of small pocket pistols, which he loaded with ostentatious care. 
* You may retire,' said he to his derk, ' and cany the people 
with you, Screw ; but wait in the lobby within call.' 

The deric would have offered some remonsteances to his 
patron on the danger of remaining alone with sudi a desperate 
character, although ironed beyond the possibility of active 
exertion, but Glossin waved him off impatiently. When he 
had left the room the Justice took two short turns through the 
apartment, then drew his chair opposite to the prisoner, so aa 
to confront him f uUy, placed the pistols before him in readiness, 
and said in a steady voice, 'You are Dirk Hatteraick of Flushings 
are you not Y '  

The prisoner turned his eye instinltively to the door, as if 
he apprehended some one was listenint. Glossin rose, opened 
the door, so that from the chair in whnh his prisoner sate he 
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might satisfy bimaelf there was no eayesdiopper within hearing, 
then shut it, resumed his seat» and repeated his question, ' You 
are Dirk Hatteraick, formerly c^ the " YungfrauwHagenslaapen," 
arejou notf 

' Tausend deyrils ! and if you know that^ why ask me Y ' said 
the prisoner. 

'Because I am surprised to see you in the very last plaee 
where you ought to be, if you re^uid your safety,' observed 
Glossin, ooolly. 

* Der deyvil ! no man regards his own safety that speaks 

00 to me ! ' 

' Whatt unarmed, and in irons ! weU said, Captain !' replied 
Glossin, iionioally. 'But» Captain, bullying won't do; youll 
hardly get out of this country without accounting for a 
little acddent that happened at Warroch Point a few years 
ago.' 

Hattendck's looks grew black as midnight. 

' For my part»' continued Glossin, ' I have no particular wish 
to be hard upon an old acquaintance ; but I must do my duty. 

1 shall send you off to Edinbuigh in a post-chaise and four 
this yery day/ 

'Pes donner ! you would not do thatt' sidd Hatteraick, in a 
lower and more humbled tone; 'why, you had the matter of 
half a cargo in bills on Yanbeest and Yanbruggen.' 

' It is so long since, Captain Hatteraick,' answered Glossin, 
snpevoiliouBly, 'that I reaUy forget how I was recompensed for 
my trouble.' 

'Your trouble 1 your silence, you mean.' 

' It was an afiair in the course of business,' said Glossin, 'and 
I have retired from business for some time.' 

'Ay, but I have a notion that I could make you go steady 
about and try the old course again,' answered Dirk Hatteraick. 
' Why, man, hold me der deyvil, but I meant to visit you and 
tell you something tiiat concerns you.' 

' Of the boy 1' said Glossin, eagerly. 

'Yaw, Mynheer,' replied the Captain, coolly. 

' He does not live, does he T 

'As lifelich as you or I,' said Hatteraick. 

'Good God I But in India!' exclaimed Glossin. 

' No, tausend deyvils, here ! on this dirty coast of yours,' 
rejoined the prisoner. 

'But» Hatteraick, this, — ^that is, if it be true, which I do 
not believe, — ^this will ruin us both, for he cannot but re- 
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member your neat job; and for me, it will be produotive 
of the worst consequenoeB 1 It will ruin us both, I tell you.' 

'I tell you,' BakL the neaman, 'it will rain none but yoa; 
for I am done up already, and if I must strap for it» all shall 
out.' 

' Zoundfly' said the Justioe impatiently, * what brought you 
back to this coast like a madman I' 

* Why, all the gelt was gone, and the house was shakings 
and I bought the job was dayed over and foigotten,' an- 
swered the worthy skipper. 

'Stay; what can be done!' said Gloesin, anxiously. 'I dare 
not dischaige you ; but might you not be rescued in the way I 
Ay sure ! a word to Lieutenant Brown, and I would send the 
people with you by the coast-road.' 

' No^ no ! that won't do. Brown's dead, shot^ laid in the 
looker, man ; the devil has the picking of him.' 

'Deadf ^ott At Woodboume^ I suppose!' replied Glossin. 

'Yaw, Mynheer.' 

GloBsin paused; the sweat broke upon his brow with the 
agony of his feelings, while the hard-featured miscreant who 
sat opposite coolly rolled his tobacco in his cheek and squirted 
the juice into the fire-grate. 'It would be ruin,' said Glossin 
to himself, 'absolute ruin, if the heir should rei4>pear; and 
then what might be the consequence of conniving with these 
menf Yet there is so little time to take measures. Hark you, 
Hatteraick; I can't set you at liberty; but I can put you 
where you may set yourself at liberty, I always like to assist 
an old friend. I shall confine you in the old caiartle for tOHUght, 
and give these people double allowanoe of grog. Mao-Guffog 
will fall in the trap in which he caught you. The stancheons 
on the window of the strong room, as they call it, are wasted 
to pieces, and it is not above twelve feet from the level of the 
ground without, and the snow lies thick.' 

' But the darbies,' said Hatteraick, looking upon his fetters. 

' Hark ye,' said Glossin, going to a tod chest, and taking 
out a small file, ' there's a friend for you, and you know the 
road to the sea by the stairs.' Hatteraick shook his chains in 
ecstasy, as if he were already at liberty, and strove to extend 
his fettered hand towards his protector. Glossin laid his finger 
upon his lips with a cautious glance at tlie door, and then pro- 
ceeded in his instructions. ' When you psoape, you had better 
go to the ELaim of Demdeugh.' 

' Donner 1 that howff is blown.' 
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* The devil I well, ihen, you may steal my skiff that lies 
on the beaoh there, and away. But you must remain snug at 
the Point of Warroch till I oome to see you.' 

'The Pomt of Warroch t' said Hattendck, his countenance 
again falling; 'what, in the cave, I suppoeel I would rather 
it were anywhere else ; es spuokt da : they say for certain 
that he walks. But, donner and blitsen I I never shunned him 
alive, and I won't shun him dead. Strafe mich helle ! it shall 
never be said Dirk Hatteraiok feared either dpg or devil ! So 
I am to wait there tiU I see you I' 

'Ay, ay,' answered Glossin, 'and now I must call in the 
men.' He did so accordingly. 

' I can make nothing of Captain Jansen, as he calls himself, 
Mao-Guffog, and it's now too late to bundle him off to the 
county jail. Is there not a. strong room up yonder in the old 
casUel' 

' Ay is there, sir ; my uncle the constable anoe kept a man 
there for three days in auld EUangowan's time. But there 
was an unco dust about it ; it was tried in the Inner House 
afore the Feifteen.' 

' I know all that, but this person will not stay there very 
long ; it's only a makeshift foe a night, a mere lock-up house 
till farther examination. There is a small room through which 
it opens; you may light a fire fcnr youiselves there, and 111 
send you plenty of stuff to make you comfortable. But be 
sure you lock the door upon the prisoner; and, hark ye^ let 
him have a fire in the strong room too, the season requires it. 
Perhaps hell make a dean breast to-monow.' 

With these instructions, and with a laige allowance of food 
and liquor, the Justice dismissed his ])arty to keep guard for 
the night in the old castle^ under the full hope and belief that 
they would neither spend tlie night in watching nor prayer. 

There was little fear that Glossin himself should that night 
sleep over-sound. His situation was perilous in the extreme, 
for the schemes of a life of villainy seemed at once to be 
crumbling around and above him. He laid himself to rest, 
and tossed upon his pillow for a long time in vain. At length 
he fell asleep, but it was only to dream of his patron, now 
as he had last seen him, with the paleness of death upon his 
features, then again tranaf ormed into all the vigour and comeli- 
ness of youth, approaching to expel him from the mansion- 
house of his fathers. Then he dreamed that, after wandering 
long over a wild heath, he came at length to. an inn, from 
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which sounded the Toice of rerdzy; and that when he entered 
the first person he met was Frank Kennedy, all smashed and 
gory, as he had lain on the beaoh at Wairoch Point, but with 
a reeking ponch-bowl in his hand. Then the soene changed 
to a dungeon, where he heard Dirk Hatteraiok, whom he 
imagined to be under sentence of death, confessing his crimes 
to a clergyman. < After the bloody deed was d<me,' said the 
penitent, 'we retreated into a cave dose beside, the secret <^ 
which was known but to one man in the country; we were 
debating what to do with the child, and we thought of giving 
it up to the gipsies, when we heard the cries of the purBuers 
hallooing to each other. One man alcme came straight to our 
cave, and it was that man who knew the secret; but we made 
him our friend at the expense of half the value of the goods 
saved. By his advice we carried off the child to Holland in 
our consort> which came the following night to take us from 
the coast That man was * 

'No^ I deny it ! it was not I !' said Qlossin, in half-uttered 
accents; and, struggling in his agony to express his denial more 
distinctly, he awoke. 

It was, however, conscience that had prepared this mental 
phantasmagoria. The truth was that^ knowing much better 
than any other person the haunts of the smugglers, he had, 
while the others were searching in diiSferent directions, gone 
straight to the cave, even before he had learned the murder of 
Kennedy, whom he expected to find their prisoner. He caAie 
upon them with some idea of mediation, but fdund them in 
the midst of their guilty terrors, while the rage which had 
hurried them on to murder b^gan, with all but Hatteraick, to 
sink into remorse and fear. Glossin was then indigent and 
greatly in debt, but he was already possessed of Mr. Bertram's 
ear, and, aware of the fadlity of his dispoeiti(»i, he saw no 
difficulty in enriching himself at his expense, provided the heir^ 
male were removed, in which case the estate became the 
unlimited property of the weak and prodigal father. Stimulated 
by present gain and the prospect ot contingents advantage, he 
accepted the bribe which the smugglers offmd in th^ terror, 
and connived at^ or rather encouraged, their intention of 
carrying away the child of his benefactor, who, if left behind, 
was old enough to have described thciscene of blood which he 
had witnessed. The only palliative phioh the ingenuity of 
Glossin could offer to his conscience ms, tiiat the temptation 
was great) and came suddenly upon hlui embracing as it were 
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the very advantages on whioh his mind had so long vested, 
and promising to relieve him from distresses whioh must have 
otherwise speedily overwhelmed him. Besides, he endeavoured 
to think that sell-preservation rendered his conduct necessary. 
He was, in some degree, in the power of the robhers, and 
pleaded hard with his oonscienoe that, had he declined their 
offers, the assistance which he could have called for, though 
not distant^ might not have arrived in time to save him from 
loen who, on less provocation, had just committed murder. 

Galled with the anxious forebodings of a guilty conscience^ 
Gloesin now arose and looked out upon the night The scene 
which we have already described in the beginning of the 
Tolume was now covered with snow, and the brilliant, though 
waste, whiteness of the land gave to the sea by contrast a 
dark and livid tinge. A landscape covered with snow, though 
abstractedly it may be called beautiful, has, both from the 
association of cold and barrenness and from its comparative 
infrequency, a wild, strange, and desolate appearance. Objects 
well known to us in their common state have either disappeared, 
or are so strangely varied and disguised that we seem gazing on 
an unknown world. But it was not with such reflections that 
the mind of this bad man was occupied. His eye was upon the 
gigantic and gloomy outlines of the old castle^ where, in a 
flanking tower of enormous size and thickneRS, glimmered two 
lights, one from the window of the strong room, where Hatter- 
aiok was confined, the other from that of the adjacent apartment, 
occupied by his keepers. ' Has he made his escape, or will he 
be able to do so Y Have these men watched, who never watched 
before, in order to complete my ruin I If morning finds him 
there, he must be committed to prison ; Mao-Morlan or some 
other person will take the matter up; he will be detected, 
convicted, and will tell all in revenge 1 ' 

While these racking thoughts glided rapidly through 
Gloesin's mind, he observed one of the lights obscured, 
as by an opake body placed at the window. What a moment 
of interest 1 ' He has got clear of his irons ! he is working at 
the stancheons of the window ! they are surely quite decayed, 
they must give way. God! they have fallen outward, I 
heard them clink among the stones ! the noise cannot fail to 
wake them. Furies seize his Dutch awkwardness 1 The light 
bums free again ; they have torn him from the window, and 
are binding him in the room ! No ! he had only retired an 
instant on the alarm of the falling bars ; he is at the window 
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again, and the light ia quite obacured now ; he is getting 
Ofat!' 

A heavy sound, as of a body dropped fitmi a height among 
the snow, announoed that Hattendok had completed his escape 
and shortly after Glossin beheld a daik figure, like a shadow, 
steal along the whitened beach and readi the spot where the 
skiff lay. New cause for fear! 'His single strength will be 
unable to float her,' said Glossin to himself ; 'I must go to the 
rascal's aBBistanoe. But no I he has got her o£^ and now, thank 
God, her aail is spreading itself against the mocHi; ay, he has 
got the breese now; would toheayen it were a tempest, to sink 
him to the bottom ! ' 

After this last cordial wish, he continued watching the 
progress of the boat as it stood away towards the Point of 
W arroch, until he could no longer distinguish the dusky sail 
from the gloomy wayes over which it glided. Satisfied then 
that the immediate danger was averted, he retired with some- 
what more oompomm to his guilty pillow. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Why doit not oomfort me. and help me oat 
From thia unhallowed and blood-atained hole t 

TUtu Andnmieus, 

On the next morning, great was the alarm and oonfuBion of the 
officers when they disooyered the escape of their prisoner. 
Mao-Guffog appeared before Gloesin with a head perturbed with 
brandy and fear, and incurred a most severe reprimand for 
neglect of duty. The resentment of the Justice appeared only 
to be suspended by his anxiety to recover possession of the 
prisoner, and the thief-takers, glad to escape from his awful and 
incensed presence^ were sent off in every direction (except the 
right oae) to recover their prisoner, if possible. Gloesin 
particularly recommended a careful search at the Eaim of 
Demdeugh, which was occasionally occupied under night by 
vagrants of different descriptions. Having V^hus dispersed 
his myrmidons in various directions, he himself hastened by 
devious paths through the wood of Warroch to his appointed 
interview with Hatteraick, from whom he hoped to leam at 
more leisuro than last night's conference admitted the circum- 
stances attending the return of the heir of EUangowan to his 
native country. 

With manoeuvres like those of a fox when he doubles to 
avoid the pack, Glossin strove to approach the place of appoint- 
ment in a manner which should leave no distinct track of his 
course. 'Would to Heaven it would snow,' he said, looking 
upward, ' and hide these footprints. Should one of the officers 
light upon them, he would run the scent up like a bloodhound 
and surprise us. I must get down upon the sea-beach, and 
contrive to creep along beneath the rocks.' 

And accordingly he descended from the diflb with some 
difficulty, and scrambled along between the rocks and the 
advancing tide; now looking up to see if his motions were 
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watched £rom the rooks above him, now oaerting a jealous 
glance to mark if any boat appeared upon the sea, from which 
his course might be discovered. 

But even tiie feelings of selfish apprehension were for a time 
superseded, as Glossin passed the spot where Kennedy's body 
had been found. It was marked by the fragment of rock 
which had been precipitated from the cliff above, either with 
the body or after it. The mass was now encrusted with small 
shell-fish, and tasselled with tangle and seaweed; but still its 
shape and substance were different from those of the other 
rocks which lay scattered around. His volimtary walks, it will 
readily be believed, had never led to this spot; so that, finding 
himself now there for the first time after the terrible cata- 
strophe, the scene at once recurred to his mind with all its 
accompaniments of horror. He remembered how, like a guilty 
thing, gliding from the neighbouring place of concealment, he 
had mingled with eagerness, yet with cauticHi, among the 
terrified group who surrounded the coipse, dreading lest any 
one should ask from whence he came. He remembered, too^ 
with what conscious fear he had avoided gazing upon that 
ghasUy spectacle. The wild scream of his patron, ' My bum ! 
my baun 1 ' again rang in his ears. 'Good God 1 ' he exclaimed, 
'and is all I have gained worth the agony ci that moment, and 
the thousand anxious fears and horrors which have since 
embittered my life! how I wish that I lay where that 
wretched man lies, and that he stood here in life and health ! 
But these regrets are all too late.' 

Stifling, Iheref ore» his feelings, he crept forward to the cave, 
which was so near the spot whcve the body was found that the 
smugglers might have heard from their hiding-plaoe the various 
conjectures of .the bystanders concerning the late of their vic- 
tim. But nothing could be more com{>letely concealed than the 
entrance to their asylmn. The opening, not larger than that of 
a fox-earth, lay in the face of the cliff directly bdiind a large 
black rock, or rather upright stcme, which served at once to 
conceal it from strangers and as a mark to point out its situa- 
tion to those who used it as a place of retreat. The space be- 
tween the stone and the diff was exceedingly narrow, and, being 
heaped with sand and other rubbish, the most minute search 
would not have discovered the mouth of the cavern without re- 
moving those substances which the tile had drifted before it. 
For the purpose of farther conoealmeit, it was usual with the 
contraband traders who frequented thli haunt, after they had 
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entered, to staff the mouth with withered seaweed, loosely piled 
together as if oarried there by the waves. Dirk Hatteraick 
had not forgotten this precaution. 

Glossin, though a bold and hardy man, felt his heart throb 
and his knees knock together when he prepared to enter this 
den of secret iniquity, in order to hold conference with a felon, 
whom he justly acooimted one of the most desperate and de- 
praved of men. ' But he has no interest to injure me,' was his 
oonaolatory reflection. He examined his pocket-pistols, however, 
before removing the weeds and entering the cavern, which he 
did upon hands and knees. The passage, which at finst was low 
and narrow, just admitting entrance to a man in a creeping 
posture, expanded after a few yards into a high arched vault of 
considerable width. The bottom, ascending gradually, was 
covered with the purest sand. Ere Glossin had got upon his 
feet) the hoarse yet suppressed voice of Hatteraick growled 
through the recesses of the cave : 

' Hagel and donner 1 be'st du V 

* Are you in the dark 1' 

* Dark Y der deyvil ! ay,' said Dirk Hatteraick ; 'where should 
I have a glim 1' 

* I have brought light ' ; and Glossin accordingly produoed a 
tinder-box and l^hted a small lantern. 

^ You must kindle some fire too, for hold mich der deyvil, 
Ich bin ganz gefrome t' 

' It is a cold place, to be sure,' said Glossin, gathering together 
some decayed staves of barrels and pieces of wood, which 
had perhaps lain in the cavern since Hatteraick was there 
last. 

'Coldf Snow-wasser and hagel 1 it's perdition ; I could only 
keep myself alive by rambling up and down this d — d vaults 
and thinking about the merry rouses we have had in it.' 

The flame then began to blaze brightly, and Hatteraick hung 
his bronzed visage and expanded Us hard and sinewy hands 
over it> with an avidity resembling that of a famished wretch to 
whom food is exposed. The light showed his savage and stem 
features, and the smoke, which in his agony of cold he seemed 
to endure almost to suflbcation, after circling round his head, 
rose to the dim and rugged roof of the cave, through which it 
escaped by some secret rents or clefts in the rock ; the same 
doubtless that aflbrded air to the cavern when the tide was in, 
at which time the aperture to the sea was filled with water. 

' And now I have brought you some breakfast^' said Glossm, 

II 15 
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prodncmg mne oold meat and a flask of qnritB. Tlie latter 
Ibtttenidk eagerly aeiied upon and applied to hia moath ; and, 
after a hearty diaii^t^ he erclaimed with great nqpture, 'Das 
aohmedkt ! That is good, that wacma the lirer !' Then bn^e 
into tiie fragment of a Hig^-Dutoh song^ — 



'SMifan BMrvnd Bnntewvin, 
Schmmwm aUe die f ensteni ein ; 
leh bin liederlich, 
Do hist liedflrtieh : 
SiiMi wir nioht ]i«isdioh Leata a t ' 

'Well saidf my hearty Captain !' cried GHossiny endeayourmg 
to oatoh the tone of reyehy, — 

'Gin hj paflfalii, wine in liven, 
Dadi the window-deae to ehivm 1 

For three wilaladi were we, brnTe boys. 
And three wild lade were we ; 
Thoa on the Und, and I on the send, 
And Jack on the gdlowe-tree I 

That's it» my bully-boy ! Why, you're aliye again now ! And 
now let us talk about our business.' 

' Tour business^ if you pleasOi' said HatteraioL 'Hagel and 
donner 1 mine was done when I got out of tlie bilboea' 

'Have patienoe, my good friend; 111 oonyinoe you our in- 
terests are just the same.' 

Hatteraick gave a short dry ooug^ and Glossin, after a pause, 
proceeded. 

' How came you to let the boy escape t' 

' Wl^, fluoh and blitien 1 he was no chaxge of mine. Lieu- 
tenant Brown gave him to his cousin that's in the Middleburgh 
house of Yanbeidst and Vanbruggen, and told him some goose's 
gasette about his being taken in a cddimish with the land- 
sharks ; he gave him for a foot-boy. Me let him escape ! the 
bastard kinchin should haye walked the plank ere I troubled 
myself about him.' 

' Well, and was he bred a foot-boy then V 

' Nein, nein ; the kinchin got about the old man's hearty and 
he gave him his own name, and bred him up in the office^ 
and then sent him to India ; I belieye he would have packed 
him back here, but his nephew told him it would do up the free 
trade for many a day if the youngstJr got back to Scotland.' 

'Do you think the younker know| much of his own origin 
nowt' 
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' Deyvil ! ' replied Hatteniok, ' how ahould I tell what he 
knows now I Bat he remembered something of it long. When 
he was but ten yean old he persuaded another Satan's limb of 
an English bastard like him»a1f to steal my lugger's khan — 
boat — ^what do jou call itY to return to his country, as he 
called it ; fire hun ! Before we could overtake them they had 
the skiff out of channel as far as the Deurloo ; the boat might 
have been lost' 

* I wish to Heaven she had, with him in her ! ' ejaculated 
GloBsin. 

'Why, I was so angry myself that^ sapperment ! I did give 
him a tip over the side; but split himl the comical little 
devil swam like a duck ; so I made him swim astern for a mile 
to teach him manners, and then took him in when he was 
sinking. By the knoddng Nicholas! hell plague you, now 
he's come over the herring-pond ! When he was so high he 
had the spirit of thunder and lightning.' 

'How did he get back from Indiaf ' 

'Why, how should I knowY The house there was done up; 
and that gave us a shake at Middleburgh, I think; so they 
sent me again to see what could be done among my old 
acquaintances here, for we held old stories were done away 
and forgotten. So I had got a pretty trade on foot within the 
last two trips ; but that stupid houndsf oot schelm, Brown, has 
knocked it on the head again, I suppose, with getting himself 
shot by the colonel-man.' 

' Wliy were not you with themT 

'Why, you see, sapperment! I fear nothing; but it was 
too fax witnin landi^ and I might have been scented.' 

'True. But to return to this youngster ' 

'Ay, ay, donner and blitsen ! h^a your affiiir,' said the Captain. 

'How do you really know that he is in this country 1' 

' Why, Gabriel saw him up among the hills.' 

' Gabriel ! who is he t ' 

'A fellow from the gipsies, that, about eighteen years since, 
was pressed on board that d--<l fellow Pritchard's doop-of-war. 
It was he came off and gave us warning that the " Shark " was 
coming round upon us the day Kennedy was done; and he 
told us how Kennedy had given the information. The gipsies 
and Kennedy had some quarrel besideB. This Gab went to 
the East Indies in the same ship with your younker, and, 
sapperment I knew him well, though the o&er did not remem- 
ber him. Gab kept out of his eye though, as he had served 
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' Why, will ye give me half the kittt' 

' What) half the estate Y D'ye mean we ahould set up hoiue 
together at EUangowan, and taJce the barony ridge about I ' 

' Sturmwetter, no ! but you might give me half the value-— 
half the gelt. lAve with you t nein. I would have a lustha«s 
of mine own on the Middlebuigh dyke, and a blumengarten like 
a buigomaster's.' 

' Ay, and a wooden lion at the door, and a painted sentiiiel 
in the garden, with a pipe in his mouth! But^ hark ye, 
Hatteraick, what wHl all the tulips and flower-gsuxlens and 
pleasure -houses in tlie Netherlands do for you if you are 
hanged here in Scotland f 

Hattendck's oountenanoe fell. ' Der deyvil ! hanged ! ' 

'Ay, hanged, mein Herr Captain. The devil can scarce save 
Dirk Hatteraick firom being hanged for a murderer and kid- 
napper if the younker of Ellangowan should settle in this 
country, and if the gallant Captain chances to be caught here 
re-establifihing his fair trade ! And I won't say but^ as peace ia 
now so much talked of, their High Mightinesses may not hand 
him oyer to oblige their new allies, even if he remained in fader- 
land.' 

' Poz hagel, blitzen, and donner 1 I — ^I doubt you say true.' 

'Not,' said Glossin, perceiying he had made the desired 
impression, 'not that I am against being civil'; and he slid 
into Hattendck's passive hand a bank-note of some value. 

' Is this all ? ' said the smuggler. ' You had the price of half 
a cargo for winking at our jol^ and made us do your business 
too.' 

'But, my good friend, you forget: in this case you will 
recover all your own goods.' 

'Ay, at the risk c^ all our own necks; we could do that 
without you.' 

' I doubt that, Captain Hatteraick,' said Glossin, drily ; 
'because you would probably find a dosen redcoats at tibie 
custom-house, whom it must be my business, if we agree about 
this matter, to have removed. Come, oome^ I will be as liberal 
as I can, but you should have a conscience.' 

' Now strafe mich der deyf el ! this provokes me more than 
all the rest ! You rob and you murder, and you want me to 
rob and murder, and play the silver|0Ooper, or kidnapper, as 
you call it^ a dozen times over, and theL hagel and windsturm ! 
you speak to me of conscience ! Cai| you think of no fairer 
way of getting rid of this unlucky lad 
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'No, mein Herr; but as I commit him to your ohaige- 



* To my charge 1 to the charge of steel and gunpowder ! and 
— ^well, if it must be, it must ; but you have a tolerably good 
guess what's like to come of it.' 

'O, my dear friend, I trust no degree of seyerity will be 
necessary,' replied Glossin. 

'Sererity !' said the fellow, with a kind of groan, 'I wish 
you had had my dreams when I first came to this dog-hole, 
and tried to sleep among the dry seaweed. First, there was 
that d — d fellow there, with his broken back, sprawling as he 
did when I hurled the rock over a-top on him, ha, ha ! Tou 
would have sworn he was lying on the floor where you stand, 
wriggling like a crushed frog, and then ' 

'Nay, my friend,' said Glossin, interrupting him, 'what 
signifies going oyer tins nonsense 1 If you are turned chicken* 
hearted, why, the game's up, thaf s all ; the game's up with 
us both.' 

' Chicken-hearted f no. I haye not liyed so long upon the 
account to start at last^ neither for deyil nor Dutchman.' 

' Well, then, take another schnaps ; the cold's at your heart 
still. And now teU me, are any of your old crew with you I ' 

' Nein ; all dead, shot, hanged, drowned, and damned. 
Brown was the last. AU dead but Gipsy Gab^ and he would go 
off the country for a spill of money ; or hell be quiet iar his 
own sake ; or old Meg, his aunt^ will keep him quiet for hers.' 

'Which M^f 

'Meg Merrilies, the old deyil's limb of a gipsy witch.' 

'Is die stUl aliyef 

'Yaw.' 

'And in this country f 

'And in this country. She was at the Eaim of Demdeugh, 
at Yanbeest Brown's ]i»t wake^ as they call it, the other nighty 
with two of my people^ and some of her own blasted gipsies.' 

'That's another breaker ahead, Captain ! Will she not 
squeak, think ye I ' 

'Not she! she won't start; she swore by the salmon,* 
if we did the kinchin no harm, she would neyer tell how the 
ganger got it. Why, man, though I gaye her a wipe with my 
hanger in the heat of the matter, and cut her arm, and though 
she was so long after in trouble about it up at your borough- 
town there, der deyyil t old Meg was as true as steeL' 

'Why, that's true, as you say,' replied Glossin. 'And yet 

* The gmt asd IdvIoIaUb otth orthe itcoQIiig tillNi. 
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if she oould be carried over to Zealand, or Hambuigh, or- 
anywhere eh^, 70a know, it were as well.' 

Hatteraick jumped upri^t upon his feet» and looked at 
Gloesin from head to heel. ^I don't see the goafs foot>' he 
said, ' and jet he must be the very deyvil ! But Meg Merrilies 
is closer yet with the kobold than you are ; ay, and I had never 
such weather as after having drawn her blood. Nein, nein. 111 
meddle with her no more; she's a witch of the fiend, a real 
deyvil's kind, — but that's her afiGsdr. Donner and wetter ! Ill 
neither make nor meddle ; that's her work. But for the rest 
— ^why, if I thought the trade would not suffer, I would soon 
rid you of the younker, if you send me word when he's under 
embargo.' 

In brief and under tones the two worthy associates concerted 
their enterprise, and agreed at which of his haunts Hatteraick 
should be heard of. The stay of his lugger on the coast was 
not difficult) as there were no king's yessels there at the time. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Yon are one of those that will not serve God if the devil bids yoo. — Beoanse 
we come to do you seryioe, you think we are rufiuins. 

OtheUo. 

Whbn Glossin retained home he found, among other letters 
and papers sent to him, one oi considerable importance. It 
was signed by Mr. Protocol, an attorney in Edmbuigh, and, 
addressing hun as the agent for Godfrey Bertram, Esq., 
late of Ellangowan, and his representatiyes, acquainted him 
-with the sudden death of Mrs. Margaret Bertram of Singleside, 
requesting him to inform his cUents thereof, in case they should 
judge it proper to have any person present for their interest 
at opening the repositories of the deceased. Mr. Glossin per- 
oeived at once that the letter-writer was unacquainted with 
the breach which had taken place between him and his late 
patron. The estate of the deceased lady should by rights, as 
he well knew, descend to Lucy Bertram ; but it was a thousand 
to one that tlie caprice of the old lady might haye altered its 
destination. After running over contingencies and probabilities 
in his fertile mind, to ascertain what sort of personal advantage 
might accrue to him from this incident^ he could not perceive 
any mode of availing himself of it^ except in so far as it might 
go to assist his plan of recovering, or rather creating, a character, 
tilie want of which he had already experienced, and was likely 
to feel yet more deeply. 'I must place myself,' he thought^ 'on 
strong ground, that^ if anything goes wrong with Dirk Hat- 
teraick's project, I may have propoeseasions in my favour at least.' 
Besides, to do Glossin justice, bad as he was, he might feel 
some desire to compensate to Miss Bertram in a small degree, 
and in a case in which his own interest did not interfere with 
hers, the infinite mischief which he had occasioned to her 
family. He therefore resolved early the next morning to ride 
over to Woodboume. 

It was not without hesitation that he took this step^ having 
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the natoial reluotanoe to face CUonel Mazmering which fiaad 
and villainy have to encounter honour and probity. But he 
had great ccmfidence in his own mjvooi/rfcdre. Hie tolenta were 
natUTAlly aeute^ and by no means coined to the line of his 
profession. He had at different times resided a good deal in 
England, and his address was free both from oountiy rusticity 
and prof essioual pedantiy ; so that he had considerable powers 
both of address and persuasion, joined to an unshaken effixmt- 
eiy, which he affected to disguise under plainness of manner. 
Ck>nfident» therefore, in himself, he appeared at Woodbouxne 
about ten in the morning, and was admitted as a gentleman 
come to wait upon Miss Bertram. 

He did not announce himself until he was at the door of 
the breakfast-parlour, when the servant, by his desire, said 
aloud — 'Mr. Glossin, to wait upon Miss Bertram.' Lucy, 
remembering the last scene of her father^s existence, turned as 
pale as death, and had well-nigh fallen from her chair. Julia 
Mannering flew to her assistance, and they left the room 
together. There remained Ck>lonel Mannerix]^, Charles Hade- 
wood, with his arm in a sling, and the Dominie, whose gaunt 
visage and wall-eyes assumed a most hostile aspect on recog- 
nising Glossin. 

That honest gentleman, though somewhat abashed by the 
effect of his first introduction, advanced with confidence^ and 
hoped he did not intrude upon the ladies. Ck>lonel Mannering 
in a very upright and stately manner, observed, that he did 
not know to what he was to impute the honour of a visit from 
Mr. Glossin. 

'Hem! hem! I took the liberty to wait upon Miss Bertram^ 
Colonel Mannering, on account of a matter of business.' 

' If it can be communicated to Mr. Mao-Morlan, her agents 
sir, I believe it will be more agreeable to Miss Bertram.' 

' I beg pardon. Colonel Mfiomering,' said Glossin, making a 
wretched attempt at an easy demeanour; 'you are a man of 
the world ; there are some cases in which it is most prudent 
for all parties to treat with principals.' 

'Then,' replied Mannering, with a repulsive air, 'if Mr. 
Glossin iidll take the trouble to state his object in a letter, I 
will answer that Miss Bertram pays proper attention to it.' 

'Certainly,' stammered Glossin; 'but there are cases in 
which a viva voce conference — Hem ill peroeive^I know — 
Colonel Mannering has adopted somel prejudices which may 
make my visit appear intrusive; butll submit to his good 
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senflei whether he ought to exclude me from a hearing without 
knowing the puipoae of my visits or of how much consequence 
it may be to the young lady whom he honours with hia 
protection.' 

'Certainly, sir, I have not the least intention to do so,' 
replied the ColoneL * I will leain Miss Bertram's pleasure on 
the snbjecti and acquaint Mr. Glossin, if he can spare time to 
wait for her answer.' So saying, he left the room* 

Glossm had BtUl remamed standing in the midst of the 
apartment. Colonel Mannering had made not the slightest 
motion to invite ium to sit^ and indeed had remained standing 
himself during their short interview. When he left the room, 
however, Gloesin seized upon a chair, and threw himself into it 
with an air between embarrassment and effixmtexy. He felt 
the silence of his companions disconcerting and oppressive, and 
resolved to interrupt it. 

'A fine day, Mr. Sampson.' 

The Dominie answered with something between an ac- 
quiescent grunt and an indignant groan. 

'You never come down to see your old acquaintance on 
the Ellangowan property, Mr. Sampson. You would find most 
of the old stagers still stationary there. I have too much 
respect for the late family to disturb old residenters, even 
under pretence of improvement. Besides, it's not my way, 
I don't like it; I believe, Mr. Sampson, Scripture particularly 
condemns those who oppress the poor, and remove land- 
marks.' 

'Or who devour the substance of orphans,' subjoined the 
Dominie. ' Anathema^ Maranatha ! ' So saying, he rose, 
shouldered the folio which he had been perusing, faced to the 
light about) and marched out of the room with the strides of 
a grenadier. 

Mr. Glossin, no way disconcerted, or at least feeling it 
necessary not to appear so^ turned to young Hadewood, who 
was apparently busy with the newspaper. — 'Any news, sirf ' 
Hadewood raked his eyes, looked at him, and pushed the 
paper towards him, as if to a stranger in a coffee-house, then 
rose, and was about to leave the roooL ' I beg pardon, Mr. 
Hazlewood, but I can't help wishing you joy of getting so 
easily over that infernal accident.' This was answered by a 
sort of inclination of the head, as slight and stiff as could well 
be imagined. Yet it encouraged our man of law to proceed. — 
' I can promise you, Mr. Hazlewood, few people have taken the 
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interest in that matter whioh I bare done, both for the sake of 
the oonntiy and on account of mj partioolar respect for yonr 
family, which has so high a stake in it ; indeed, so yeiy high 
a stake that» as Mr. Featheihead is turning old now, and as 
there's a talk, since his last stroke, of his taking the Ghiltem 
Hundreds, it might be worth your while to look about you. I 
speak as a fiiend, Mr. Hazlewood, and as one who understands 
die roll ; and if in going over it together ' 

' I beg pardon, sir, but I haye no views in which your assist- 
ance could be useful.' 

' 0, yeiy well, perhaps you are right ; it's quite time enough, 
and I love to see a young gentleman cautious. But I was 
talking of your wound. I think I haye got a due to that busi- 
ness — I think I haye, and if I don't bring the fellow to con- 
dign punishment 1 ' 

' I beg your pardon, sir, once more ; but your seal outruns 
my wishes. I haye eyery reason to think the wound was 
accidental; certainly it was not premeditated. Against ingrati- 
tude and premeditated treachery, should you find any one 
guilty of them, my resentment will be as warm as your own: 
This was Haslewood's answer. 

'Another rebuff,' thought Gloesin; 'I must try him upon the 
other tack.' ' Rights sir ; yeiy nobly said 1 I would haye no 
more mercy on an ungrateful man than I would on a woodcock. 
And now we talk of sport (this was a sort of diyerting of the 
conyersation which Glossin had learned from his former patron), 
I see you often carry a gun, and I hope you will be soon able 
to take the field again. I obsenre you confine yourself always 
to your own side of the Hasleshaws bum. I hope, my dear sir, 
you will make no scruple of following your game to the Elian- 
gowan bank ; I belieye it is rather the best exposure of the two 
for woodcocks, although both are capital.' 

As this offer only excited a cold and constrained bow, Glossin 
was obliged to remain silent^ and was presently afterwards 
somewhat relieyed by the entrance of Colonel Mannering. 

' I haye detained you some time, I fear, sir,' said he, address- 
ing Glossin ; ' I wished to prevail upon Miss Bertram to see 
you, as, in my opinion, her objections ought to give way to the 
necessity of hearing in her own person what is stated to be of 
importance that she should know. But I find that circum- 
stances of recent occurrence, and notl easily to be forgotten, 
have rendered her so utterly repugnani to a personal interview 
with Mr. Glossin that it would be crnelty to insist upon it ; 
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and she has deputed me to receive his commands, or proposal, 
or, in short, whateyer he may wish to say to her.' 

' Hem, hem I I am sorry, sir — I am yerj sorry. Colonel 
Mannering, that Miss Bertram should suppose — ^that any pre- 
judice, in short— or idea that anything on my part ' 

'Sir,' said the inflexible Colonel, 'where no accusation is 
made, excuses or explanations are unnecessary. Have you any 
objection to communicate to me, as Miss Bertram's temporary 
g^uardian, the circumstances which you conceive to interest her 1 ' 

'None, Colonel Mannering; she could not choose a more 
respectable friend, or one with whom I, in particular, would 
more anxiously wish to comimunicate frankly.' 

'Have the goodness to speak to the pointy sir, if you 
please.' 

' Why, sir, it is not so easy all at once — ^but Mr. Hadewood 
need not leave the room, — I mean so well to Miss Bertram that 
I could wish the whole world to hear my part of the con- 
ference.' 

'My friend Mr. Charles Hadewood will not probably be 
anxious, Mr. Glossin, to listen to what cannot concern him. And 
now, when he has left us alone, let me pray you to be short 
and explicit in what you have to say. I am a soldier, sir, some- 
what impatient of forms and introductions.' So saying, he 
drew himself up in his chair and waited for Mr. Glossin's com- 
mimication. 

' Be pleased to look at that letter,' said Glossin, putting 
Protocol's epistle into Mannering's hand, as the shortest way 
of stating hii9 business. 

The Colonel read it and returned it» after pencilling the 
name of the writer in his memorandum-book. 'This, sir, 
does not seem to require much discussion. I wiU see that Miss 
Bertram's interest is attended to.' 

' But^ sir, — ^but, Colonel Mannering/ added Glossin, ' there is 
another matter which no one can explain but myself. This 
lady — ^this Mrs. Margaret Bertram, to my certain knowledge, 
made a general settlement of her affidrs in Miss Lucy Bertram's 
favour while she lived with my old friend Mr. Bertram at 
EUangowan. The Dominie — ^that was the name by which my 
deceased friend always called that very respectable man Mr. 
Sampson — ^he and I witnessed the deed. And she had full 
power at that time to make such a settlement, for she was in 
fee of the estate of Singleside even then, although it was life- 
rented by an elder sister. It was a whimsical settlement of 
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old Singleaide'Bi sir; he pitted the two cats his daughten 
against each other, ha, ha, ha ! ' 

'Wdl, sir,' said Manneriiig, without the slightest smile of 
sympc^^yi * ^^^ to ^® purpose. You say that this lady had 
power to settle her estate on Miss Bertram, and that she 
did sot' 

^Even so^ Colonel,' replied Gloesin. 'I think I should 
undentand the law, I haye followed it for many yean ; and, 
though I haye giyen it up to retire upon a handsome compe- 
tence, I did not throw away that knowledge which is pronounced 
better than house and land, and which I take to be the know- 
ledge of the law, since, as our common rhyme has it, 

Tia most excellent, 

To win the land thkfa gone and apent. 

No, no^ I loye the smack of the whip : I haye a litde, a yery 
little law yet, at the seryice of my friends.' 

Glossin ran on in this manner, thinking he had made a &iyour- 
able impression on Manneiing. The Colonel, indeed, reflected 
that this might be a most important crisis for Miss Bertram's 
interest^ and reeolyed that his strong inclination to throw 
Glossin out at window or at door should not interfere with it. 
He put a strong curb on his temper, and reeolyed to listen with 
patience at least, if without complacency. He therefore let 
Mr. Gloesin get to the end of his self -congratulations, and then 
asked him if he knew where the deed was. 

'I know — that is, I think — I belieye I can lecoyer it. In 
such cases custodiers haye sometimes made a charge.' 

'We won't differ as to that» sir,' said the Colond, taking out 
his pocket-book. 

' But, my dear sir, you take me so yery short I said 9ome 
persons might make such a claim, I mean for payment of the 
expenses of the deed, trouble in the afiSur, etc. But I, for my 
own part, only wish Miss Bertram and her friends to be satia- 
fled that I am acting towards her with honour. There's the 
paper, sir ! It would haye been a satisfaction to me to haye 
deliyered it into Miss Bertram's own hands, and to haye wished 
her joy of the prospects which it opens. But, since her pre- 
judices on the subject are inyincible, it only remains for me to 
transmit her my best wishes through you, Colonel Mannering, 
and to express that I shall wUlinglyl giye my testimony in 
support of that deed when I shall be eddied upon. I haye the 
honour to wish you a good moxniug, 
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This parting speeoh was so well got up, and had so much 
the tone of consoioufl integrity unjustly suspeoted, that even 
Colonel Mannering was staggered in his bad opinion. He fol- 
lowed him two or three steps, and took leave of him with more 
politeness (though still oold and formal) than he had paid 
during his visit. Glossin left the house half pleased with the 
impression he had made, half mortified by the stem caution and 
proud reluotanoe with which he had been received. ' Colonel 
Mannering might have had more politeness,' he said to him- 
self. 'It is not every man that can bring a good chance of J&400 
aryear to a penniless girl. Singleside must be up to J&400 a- 
year now; there's Reilageganbeg, Gillifidget, Loverless, Lie- 
alone, and the Spinster's Enowe — good JS400 a-year. Some 
people might have made their own of it in my place ; and yet, 
to own the truth, after much consideration, I don't see how 
that is possible.' 

Glossin was no sooner mounted and gone than the Colonel 
despatched a groom for Mr. Mao-Morlan, and, putting the deed 
into his hand, requested to know if it was likely to be avail- 
able to his friend Lucy Bertram. Mao-Morlan perused it with 
eyes that sparkled wiih. delight, snapped his fingers repeatedly, 
and at length exclaimed, * Available ! it's as tight as a glove ; 
naebody could make better wark than Glossin, when he didna 
let down a steek on purpose. But (his countenance falling) 
the auld b ^ that I should say so, might alter at pleasure ! ' 

* Ah ! And how shall we know whether she has done so f ' 
'Somebody must attend on Miss Bertram's part when the 

repositories d the deceased are opened.' 

' Can you go f ' said the ColoneL 

' I fear I cannot,' replied Mao-Morlan ; ' I must attend a 
jury trial before our court' . 

'Then I will go myself,' said the Colonel; Til set out to- 
morrow. Sampson shall go with me; he is witness to this 
settlement. But I shall want a legal adviser.' 

'Thegentlenuui that was lately sheriff of this county is high 
in reputation as a barrister ; I wUl give you a card of introduc- 
tion to him.' 

' What I like about you, Mr. Mao-Morlan,' said the Colonel, 
' is that you always come straight to the point. Let me have 
it instantly. Shall we tell Miss Lucy her chance of becoming an 
heiressf 

* Surely, because you must have some powers from her, which 
I win instantly draw out. Besides, I will be caution for her 
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pradenoe^ and that she will oonaider it only in the light of a 
ohanoe.' 

Mao-Morlan judged well. It oould not be disoemed from 
MiflB Bertzam's manner that she founded exulting hopes upon 
the prospect thus unexpectedly opening before her. She did, 
indeed, in the oourse of the eyening ask Mr. Mao-Morlan, as if 
by accident, what might be the annual income of the Hade- 
wood property ; but flhall we therefore ayer for certain that she 
was considering whether an heiress of four hundred aryear 
might be a suitable match for the youi^ Laird f 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Girt me a enp of nok, to make mine eyee look red. For I mnrt speak in 
punon, and I will do it in King Cambyaes' vein. 

Smry IF. Part I. 

MakhsbinOi with Sampeon for his oompanion, lost no time in 
his journey to Edinburgh. They trayelled in the Ck)loner8 
postHshaiiot, who^ knowing his companion's habits of abstrac- 
tioDy did not choose to lose him out of his own sight, far less 
to trust ium on horseback, where, in all probability, a knavish 
stable-boy might with little address have contriyed to mount 
him with his foce to the tail. Accordingly, with the aid of his 
valet^ who attended on horseback, he contriyed to bring Mr. 
Sampson safe to an inn in Edinburgh — ^for hotels in those days 
there were none— without any other accident than arose from 
his straying twice upon the road. On one occasion he was 
recovered by Barnes, who understood his humour, when, after 
engaging in close colloquy with the schoolmaster of Moffat 
respecting a disputed quantity in Horace's 7th Ode, Book II., 
the dispute led on to another controyersy concerning the exact 
meaning of the word tnalobathro in that lyric effiosion. His 
second escapade was made for the purpose of visiting the 
field of RuUion Green, which was dear to his Presbyterian 
predilections. Having got out of the carriage for an instant, 
he saw the sepulchral monument of the slain at the distance of 
about a mile, and was arrested by Barnes in his progress up the 
Pentland Hills, having on both occasions forgot his fnend, 
patron, and fellow-traveller as completely as if he had been in 
the East Indies. On being reminded that Colonel Mannering 
was waiting for him, he uttered his usual ejaculation of ' Pro- 
digious ! I was oblivious,' and then strode back to his post. 
Barnes was surprised at his master^s patience on both occasions, 
knowing by experience how little he brooked neglect or delay ; 
but the Dominie was in every respect a privileged person. His 
patron and he were never for a moment in each other's way, 

II i6 
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and it leeined obviouB that they w«re f («med to be ocmpaxiioos 
through life. If Manneriiig wanted a particular book, the 
Dominie could bring it ; if he wished to haye accounts summed 
up or checked, his assistance was equally ready ; if he desired 
to recall a particular passage in the classics, he could have re- 
course to the Dominie as to a dicti<xiary; and all the while 
this walking statue was neither presuming when noticed nor 
sulky when left to himself. To a proud, shy, reserved man, 
and such in many respects was Mannering^ this sort of living 
catalogue and animated automaton had all the advantages of a 
literary dumb-waiter. 

As soon as Uiey arrived in Edinburgh, and were established 
at the George Inn, near Bristo Port^ then kept by old Oockbum 
(I love to be particular), the Cok>nel deflued the waiter to 
procure him a guide to Mr. Pleydell's, the advocate, for whom 
he had a letter of introduction from Mr. Mac-Morian. He 
then commanded Barnes to have an eye to the Dominie, and 
walked forth with a chairman, who was to usher him to the 
man al law. 

The period was near the end of the American war. The 
desire of room, of air, and of decent accommodation had not as 
yet made veiy much progress in the capital of Scotland. Some 
e&rts had been made on the south side of the town towards 
building houses within theuudvet^ as they are emphatioaUy 
termed ; and the New Town on the north, since so much ex- 
tended, was then just commenced. But the great bulk of the 
better classes, and particularly those connected with the law, 
still lived in flats or dungeons of the Old Town. The manners 
also of some of the vetencns of the law had not admitted 
innovation. One or two eminent lawyers still saw their clients 
in taverns, as was the general custom fifty years before ; and 
although their habits were alrea4y considered as old-fashioned 
by the younger barristers, yet the custom of mixing wine and 
revelry with serious business was still maintained by those 
senior counsellors who loved the old road, either beoause it 
was such or because they had got too well used to it to travel 
any other. Among those praisers of the past time, who with 
ostentatious obstinacy affected the manners of a former geneiar 
tion, was this same Paulus Pleydell, Esq., otherwise a good 
scholar, an excellent lawyer, and a worthy man. 

Under the guidance of his fusty attendant^ Colonel 
Mannering, after threading a dark Dane or two^ reached the 
High Street^ then clanging with the toices of oyster-women and 
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the bells of pye-men ; for it had, as his guide assured him, just 

* chappit eight upon the Tron.' It was long since Mannering 
had been in the street of a crowded metropolis, which, with its 
noise and clamour, its sounds of trade, of reyelry, and of license, 
its Tariety of lights, and the eternally changing bustle of its 
hundred groups, offers, by night especially, a spectacle which, 
though composed of the most Ytdgar materials when they are 
separately considered, has, when they are combined, a striking 
and powerful effect on the imagination. The extraordinary 
height of the houses was marked by lights, which, glimmering 
irregularly along their fronts ascended so high among the attics 
that they seemed at length to twinkle in the middle sky. This 
coup cPceil^ which still subsists in a certain degree, was then more 
imposing, owing to the uninterrupted range of buildings on each 
side, which, broken only at the space where the North Bridge 
joins the main street^ formed a superb and uniform place, extend- 
ing from the front of the Luckenbooths to the head of the 
Cfmongate, and corresponding in breadth and length to the un- 
common height of the buildings on either side. 

Mannering had not much time to look and to admire. His 
conductor hurried him across this striking scene, and suddenly 
dived with him into a very steep paved Luie. Turning to the 
right, they entered a scale staircase, as it is called, the state of 
which, so far as it could be judged of by one c^ his senses, 
annoyed Mannering's delicacy not a little. When they had 
ascended cautiously to a considerable height, they heard a heavy 
rap at a door, still two stories above them. The door opened, 
and immediately ensued the sharp and worrying bark of a dog, 
the squalling of a woman, the screams of an assaulted cat» and 
the hoarse voice of a man, who cried in a most imperative tone, 

* Will ye. Mustard t Will ye t down, sir, down ! * 

'Lord preserve us I' said the female Toice, 'an he had 
worried our cat, Mr. Pleydell would ne'er hae forgi'en me ! ' 

' Aweel, my doo^ the cat's no a prin the waur. So he's no in, 
ye say t ' 

'Na, Mr. Pleydell's ne'er in the house on Saturday at e'en,' 
answered the female voice. 

' And the mom's Sabbath too,' said the querist. ' I dinna ken 
what will be done.' 

By this time Mannering appeared, and found a tall, strong 
countryman, clad in a coat of pepper-andnsaltooloured mixture, 
with huge metal buttons, a gbused hat and boots, and a large 
horsewhip beneath his arm, in colloquy with a slipshod damsel, 
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who had m one hftod the look of the door, and in the other a 
pail of whiting, or eamtia$te^ as it is called, mixed with water 
— a circumstance which indicates Saturday night in E>lin- 
buigh. 

'So Mr. Pleydell is not at home, my good gitlt' said 
Mannering. 

' Ay, sir, he's at hame, but he's no in the house ; he's aye 
out on Saturday at e'en.' 

' But» my good girl, I am a stranger, and my business express. 
Will you tell me where I can find himf ' 

'His honour,' said the chainnan, 'will be at Glerihugh's 
about this time. Heraell could hae tell'd ye that^ but she thought 
ye wanted to see his house.' 

' Well, then, show me to this taTcm. I suppose he will see 
me, as I come on business of some oonsequencet' 

' I dinna ken, sir,' said the girl; ' he dima like to be disturbed 
on Saturdays wi' business; but he's aye dvil to strangers.' 

' 111 gang to the tayem too,' said our friend Dinmont^ ' tcft 
I am a stranger also, and on business e'en sic like.' 

' Na,' said the handmaiden, ' an he see the gentleman, hell 
see the simple body too ; but^ Lord's sake, dinna say it was me 
sent ye there I ' 

' Atweel, I am a simple body, that's true, hinny, but I am 
no come to steal ony o' his sked. for naething,' said the fanner 
in his honest pride, and strutted away downstairs, followed by 
Mannering and the cadie. Mannering could not help admiring 
the determined stride with which the stranger who preceded 
them divided the press, shouldering from him, by tiie mere 
weight and impetus of his motion, both drunk and sober 
passengers. 'Hell be a Teviotdale tup tat ane,' said the 
chairman, ' tat's for keeping ta crown o' ta causeway tat gate ; 
hell no gang far or hell get somebody to bell ta cat wi' him.' 

His shrewd augury, howeyer, was not fulfilled. Those who 
recoiled from the colossal weight of Dinmont^ on looking up at 
his size and strength, apparently judged him too heavy metal 
to be rashly encountered, and suffered him to pursue his course 
unchallenged. Following in the wake of this first-rate, Manner- 
ing proceeded till the farmer made a pause, and, looking back 
to the cluurman, said, 'I'm thinking this will be the dose^ 
friend.' 

' Ay, ay,' replied Donald, 'tat's tJ dose.' 

Dinmont descended codidently, fchen turned into a dark 
alley, then up a daik stair, and then into an open door. 
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While he was whistling shrilly for the waiter, as if he had been 
ODB of his oollie dogs, Manneiing looked round him, and could 
hardly oonoeiye how a gentleman of a liberal profession and 
good society should choose such a scene for social indulgence. 
Besides the miserable entrance, the house itself seemed paltry 
and half ruinous. The passage in which they stood had a 
window to the dose, which ukoitted a little light during the 
daytime, and a yillainous compound of smells at all times, but 
more especially towards evening. Corresponding to this window 
was a borrowed light on the other side of the passage, looking 
into the kitchen, which had no direct commimication with the 
free air, but receiTed in the daytime, at second hand, such strag- 
gling and obscure light as found its way from the lane through 
the window opposite. At present the interior of the kitchen 
was visible by its own huge fires — a sort of Pandemonium, 
where men and women, half undressed, were busied in baking, 
broiling, roasting oysters, and preparing devils on the gridiron ; 
the mistress of the place, with her shoes slipshod, and her hair 
straggling like that of Megsera from under a round-eared cap, 
toiling, scolding, receiving orders, giving them, and obeying 
them all at once, seemed the presiding enchantress of that 
gloomy and fieiy region. 

Loud and repeated bursts of laughter from different quarters 
of the house proved that her labours were acceptable, and not 
imrewarded by a generous public. With some difficulty a 
waiter was prevailed upon to show Colonel Mannering and 
Dinmont the room where their friend learned in the law held 
his hebdomadal carousals. The scene which it exhibited, and 
particularly the attitude of the counsellor himself, the principal 
figure therein, struck his two clients with amazement. 

Mr. Pleydell was a lively, sharp-looking gentleman, with a 
professional shrewdness in his eye, and, generally speaking, a 
professional formality in his manners. But this, Uke his three- 
tailed wig and blade ooat» he could slip ofT on a Saturday 
evening, when surrounded by a party of jolly companions, and 
disposed for what he called his altitudes. On the present 
occasion the revel had lasted since four o'clock, and at length, 
under Uie direction of a venerable compotator, who had shared 
the sports and festivity of three generations, the frolicsome 
company had begun to practise the ancient and now forgotten 
pastime of high jinks,* This game was played in several 
difiTerent ways. Most frequently the dice were thrown by the 
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company, and thorn upon whom the lot fell were obliged to 
aasume and maintain for a time a certain fictitiooB character, 
or to repeat a certain number of f esoennine Yenes in a particular 
order. If they departed from the characters aasigned, or if 
their memory proyed treacherous in the repetition, they inouired 
forfeits, which were either compounded for by swallowing an 
additional bumper or by paying a small sum towards the 
reckcMiing. At this sport the jovial company were doseiy 
engaged when Mannering entered the room. 

^. Counsellor Pleydell, such as we haye described him, was 
enthroned as a monarch in an elbow-chair placed on the 
dining-table, his scratch wig on one side, his head crowned with 
a bottlendider, his eye leering with an expression betwixt fun 
and the effects of wine, while his court around him resounded 
with such crambo scraps of yerse as these : 

Where is Geninto now t and what's become of bim ! 
Gerunto'e drowned because be ooiild not swim, etc. etc 

Such, Themis, were anciently the sports of thy Scotddi 
children ! Dinmont was first in the room. He stood aghast a 
moment, and then exclaimed, ' It's him, sure enough. DeO o' 
the like o' that ever I saw ! * 

At the sound of 'Mr. Dinmont and Colonel Majinering 
wanting to speak to you, sir,' Pleydell turned his head, and 
blushed a little when he saw the yery genteel figure of the 
English stranger. He was, howeyer, of the opinion of Falataf^ 
'Out, ye yiUidns, play out the playl' wisely judging it the 
better way to appear totally unconcerned. 'Where be our 
guards r exclaimed this second Justinian; 'see ye not a 
stranger knight from foreign parts aniyed at this our court of 
Holyrood, with our bold yeoman Andrew Dinmont^ who has 
succeeded to the keeping of our royal flocks within the forest 
of Jedwood, where, thanks to our royal care in the administra- 
tion of justice, they feed as safe as if they were within tho 
bounds of Fife f Where be our heralds, our pursuiyants, our 
Lyon, our Marchmount^ our Carrick, and our Snowdown t Let 
the strangers be placed at our board, and regaled as beseemeth 
their quality and this our high holiday; to-morrow we wHl 
hear their tidings.' 

'So please you, my li^e, to-morrow'| Sunday,' said one of 
the company. 

' Sunday, is it t then we will giye no cBenoe to the assembly 
of the kirk ; on Monday shall be their aulience.' 
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Mannering, who had stood at first unoertam whether to ad- 
Tance or retreat^ now resolved to enter for the moment into the 
whim of the scene, though internally fretting at Mac-Morlan 
for sending him to consult with a crack-brained humourist. 
He therefore advanced with three profound congees, and craved 
permission to lay his credentials at the feet of the Scottish 
monarch, in order to be perused at his best leisure. The 
gravity with which he accommodated himself to the humour 
of the moment^ and the deep and humble inclination with 
which he at first declined, and then accepted, a seat presented 
by the master of the ceremonies, procured him three rounds 
of applauseu 

'Deil hae me, if they arena a' mad thither I ' said Dinmont^ 
occupying with lees ceremony a seat at the bottom of the table ; 
'or else they hae taen Yule before it comes, and are gaun a- 
guisarding.' 

A huge glass of claret was offered to Mannering, who drank 
it to the h^th of the reigning prince. ' You are, I presume 
to guess,' said the miuuirch, * that celebrated Sir Miles Manner^ 
ing, so renowned in the French wars, and may well pronounce 
to us if the wines of Gasoony lose their flavour in our more 
northern realm.' 

Mannering, agreeably flattered by this allusion to the fame 
of his celebrated ancestor, replied by professing himself only a 
distant relation of ihepreux chevaUer^ and added, 'that in his 
opinion the wine was superlatively good.' 

' It's ower cauld for my stamach,' said Dinmont^ setting 
down the glass— -empty however. 

' We wUl correct that quality,' answered King Paulus, the 
first of the name ; ' we have not forgotten that the moist and 
humid air of our valley of Liddel inches to stronger potations. 
Seneschal, let our faithful yeoman have a cup of brandy ; it 
will be more germain to the matter.' 

' And now,' said Mannering, 'since we have unwarily intruded 
upon your majesty at a moment of mirthful retirement, be 
pleased to say when you will indulge a stranger with an 
audience on those aflBGurs of weight which have brought him to 
your northern capital.' 

The monarch opened Mac-Morlan's letter, and, running it 
hastily over, exclaimed with his natural voice and manner, 
' Lucv Bertnun of Ellangowan, poor dear lassie I ' 

'A forfeit! a forfeit!' exclaimed a dosen voices; 'his 
majesty has forgot his kingly character.' 




I 
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'Nofca whit! not a whit!' replied the king; '111 be judged 
by thiB oourteoufl knight. May not a manandi love a maid of 
low degreel Is not King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid an 
adjudged case in pointf ' 

' I^easional ! piofeedonal ! another foifttt^' exclaimed the 
tnmultoaiy nobility. 

' Had not our royal piedeoeeaon,' continued the monaroh, 
exalting his aovereign Toioe to drown these diaalGBCted damourSy 
— 'had they not their Jean Logics, their Bessie Gsrmichaels, 
their OliphimtSy their ffandilandwj and their Wttn^ and shall it 
be denied to us even to name a maiden whom we delight to 
h<mourl Nay, then, sink state and perish sovereignty! for, 
like a second Charles V., we will abdicate, and seek in the 
private shades of life those pleasures which are denied to a 
throne.' 

So saying, he flung away his crown, and sprung from his 
exalted stati<m with more agUity than coold have be^ expected 
from his age^ ordered lights and a wash^iand basin and towel, 
with a cup of green tea, into another room, and made a sign to 
Mannering to accompany him. In less than two minutes he 
washed his face and hands, settled his wig in the glass, and, to 
Mannering's great surprise, looked quite a different man from 
the childish Bacchanal he had seen a m<Mnent before. 

'There are folks,' he said, 'Mr. Mannering, before wlumi one 
should take care how they play the fool, because they have 
either too much malice or too little wit, as the poet says. The 
best compliment I can pay Colonel Mannering is to show I am 
not ashamed to expose myself before him ; and truly I think it is 
a compliment I have not spared to-night on your good-nature. 
But what's that great strong fellow wantingf ' 

Dinmont, who had pushed after Mannering into the room, 
began with a scrape with his foot and a soratdi of his head in 
unison. ' I am Dandie Dinmont^ sir, of the Charlie's Hope — 
the liddesdale lad ; yell mind met It was for me ye won yon 
grandplea.' 

' What plea, you loggerheadl' said the lawyer. 'D'ye think I 
can remember all the fools that come to plague me I' 

' Lord, sir, it was the grand plea about the graiing o' the 
Langtae Head I ' said the fanner. 

' Well, curse thee, never mind ; g^ve me the memorial and 
come to me on Monday at ten,' replied Ihe learned counsel. 

' But, sir, I haena got ony distinct n^morial.' 

'No memorial, man t ' said Pleydell. 
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'Nay airy nae memorialy' answered Dandle; 'for your 
honour said before^ Mr. Pleydell, yell mindy that ye liked best 
to hear us hill-folk tell our ain tale by word o' mouth.' 

' Beehrew my tongue, that said so ! ' answered the eounsellor ; 
' it will oost my ears a dinning. Well, say in two words what 
you've got to say. Tou see the gentleman waits.' 

' Ou, sir, if the gentleman likes he may play his ain spring 
first ; it's a' ane to Dandie.' 

'Now, you looby,' said the lawyer, 'cannot you oonoeive 
that your business can be nothing to Colonel Mannering, but 
that ne may not choose to have these great ears of thine regaled 
with his matters ? ' 

' Aweel, sir, just as you and he like, so ye see to my busi- 
ness,' said Dandie, not a whit disconcerted by the rouglmess of 
this reception. ' We're at the auld wark o' the marches again, 
Jock o' Dawston Cleugh and me. Ye see we march on the tap o' 
Touthope Rigg after we pass the Pomoragrains; for the Pomora- 
grains, and Slackenspool, and Bloodylaws, they come in there, 
and they bdang to the Peel ; but after ye pass Pomoragrains 
at a mudde great saucer-headed cutlugged stane that they 
ca' Charlie's Chuckle, there Dawston Cleugh and Charlie's Hope 
they march. Now, I say the march rins on the tap o* the lull 
where the wind and water shears ; but Jock o' Dawston Cleugh 
again, he contrayenes thaty and says that it bauds down by 
the auld drove-road that gaes awa by the Knot o' the Gate 
ower to Keeldar Ward ; and that makes an unco difference.' 

'And what difference does it make, friend f said Pleydell. 
'How many sheep will it feedf ' 

' On, no mony,' said Dandie, scratching his head ; ' it's lying 
high and exposed : it may feed a ho^ or aiblins twa in a good 
year.' 

'And for this gnudng, which may be worth about five shiU- 
ings aryear, you are willing to throw away a hundred pounds 
or twol' 

'Nay sir, it's no for the value of the grassy' replied Dinmont ; 
' it's lor justice.' 

' My good friend,' said Pleydell, ' justice, like charity, should 
begin at home. Do you justice to your wife and lamilyy and 
thmk no more about the matter.' 

Dinmont still lingered, twisting his hat in his hand. ' It's 
no for thaty sir; but I would like ill to be bragged wi' him; he 
threeps hell bring a score o' witnesses and mair, and I'm sure 
there's as mony inUl swear for me as for him, folk that lived a' 
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their days upoD ihe Charlie's Hope, and wadna like to aee the 
land loee its ri^t.' 

' Zound% many if it be a pcnnt of honour,' aaid the lawyer, 
'why don't your landlords take it upf 

' I dinna ken, sir (scratching his head again) ; there's been 
nae election-dnsts lately, and the lairds are unoo net^booily, 
and Jock and me canna get them to yoke thegither i^nt it a' 
that we can say; but if ye thought we might keep up the 
rent ' 

'No! no! that will never do,' said PleydelL ' Confound you, 
why don't you take good cudgels and settle itf ' 

' Odd, sir,' answered the dinner, * we tried that three times 
already, that's twice on the land and anoe at Lockerby Fair. 
But I dinna ken ; we're baith gey good at singlestick, and it 
couldna weel be judged.' 

' Then take broadswords, and be d — d to you, as your fathers 
did before you,' said the counsel learned in the law. 

' Aweel, sir, if ye think it wadna be again the law, it's a' ane 
to Dandie.' 

' Hold 1 hold ! ' exclaimed Pleydell, 'we shall have another 
Lord Soulis' mistake.* Pr'ythee, man, comprehend me ; I wish 
you to consider how yeiy trifling and foolish a lawsuit you 
wish to engage in.' 

'Ay, sirf said Dandie, in a disappointed tone. 'So ye 
winna take on wi' me, I'm doubting f ' 

'Me I not L Go home, go home, take a pint and agree.' 
Dandie looked but half contented, and still remained stationary. 
'Anything more^ my friend I' 

'Only, sir, about the succession of this leddy that's dead, 
auld Miss Margaret Bertram o' Singlestde.' 

'Ay, what about her f ' said the counsellor, rather surprised. 

' Ou, we have nae connexion at a' wi' the Bertrams,' said 

Dandie ; ' they were grand folk by the like o' us ; but Jean 

I Liltup, that was auld Singleside's housekeeper, and the mother 

of these twa yotmg ladies that are gane — ^the last o' them's 
I dead at a ripe age, I trow — Jean LUtup came out o' liddel 

water, and she was as near our connexion as second cousin to 
I my mother's half-sister. She drew up wi' Singleskle, nae doubt, 

I when she was his housekeeper, and it was a sair vex and grief 

to a' her kith and kin. But he acknowledged a mairiage, and 
i satisfied the kirk ; and now I wad ke| frae you if we hae not 

some claim by law f ' 
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' Not the shadow of a daun.' 

'Aweel, ve're nae puirer,' said Dandle; 'but she may hae 
tihought on U8 if she was minded to make a testament. Weel, 

siry I've said my say ; Tse e'en wish you good-n]ght» and * 

putting his hand in his pocket. 

'No^ no^ my friend; I never take fees on Satuxday nights, 
or without a memorial. Away with you, Dandie.' And Dandie 
made his reverence and departed accordingly. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

But this poor fiooe bu neiQier trath nor ait 
To dImm the fimey or to touch the heut. 
DWK bat not awfm, dioiiAl Imt yet mau. 
With anxioiie buctle mavm the cambroiis 
IV em i ts no otjects tender or profound, 
Bnt sprewls its oold nnmee&ing gloom around. 



'ToOB majesty/ aaid Mannering, Laughing^ 'has aolemnued 
yoor abdication b j an act of meray and charily. That fellow 
will flcaice think of going to law.' 

' O, yon are quite wrongs' said the experienced lawyer. ' The 
only difference is, I haye loet my client and my fee. Hell 
neyer rest till he finds somebody to encourage bun to conunlt 
the folly he has predetermined. No ! no 1 I haye only shown 
you another weakness of my character : I always speak truth 
of a Saturday night.' 

'And sometimes through the week, I should think,' said 
Mannering^ continuing the same tone. 

'Why, yes; as far as my yocation will permit. Iam,asHam- 
let says, indififerent honesty when my clients and their solicitors 
do not make me the medium of conyeying their double-distilled 
lies to the bench. But cportet vivere / it is a sad thing. And 
now to our business. I am glad my old friend Mac-Moiian has 
sent you to me ; he is an actiye, honesty and intelligent man, 

long sheriff-substitute of the coimty of under me, and still 

holds the office. He knows I haye a regard for that unfortunate 
fomily of Ellangowan, and for poor Lucy. I haye not seen her 
since she was twelye years old, and she was then a sweet 
pretty girl, under the management of a yery silly father. But 
my interest in her is of an early data I was called upon, Mr. 
Mannering^ being then sheriff of thit county, to inyestigate 
the particulars of a murder which did been committed near 
EUangowan the day on which this plor child was bom ; and 
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which, by a strange oombioation that I waa unhappily not able 
to trace, InTolyed the death or abstraction of her only brother, 
a boy of about five yean old. No, Colonel, I shall neyer forget 
the misery of the house of Ellangowan that morning I ihe 
father half-distFMted — ^the mother dead in premature traTail — 
the helpless infant^ with scarce any one to attend it) coming 
wawling and crying into this miserable wwld at such a moment 
of unutterable misery. We lawyers are not of iron, sir, or of 
brass, any more than you soldiers are of steeL We are con- 
Tersant with the crimes and distresses of dyil society, as 
you are with those that occur in a state of war, and to do 
our duty in either case a little apathy is perhaps necessary. 
But the deyO take a soldier whose heart can be as hard as lus 
sword, and his dam catch the lawyer who bronses his bosom 
instead of his forehead I But come, I am losing my Saturday 
at e'en. Will you haye the kindness to trust me with these 
papers which relate to Miss Bertram's business 1 and stay — 
to-morrow youll take a bachelor's dinner with an old lawyer, 
— ^I insist upon it — at three precisely, and come an hour sooner. 
The old lady is to be buried on Monday ; it is the orphan's 
cause, and well borrow an hour from the Sunday to talk oyer 
this business, although I fear nothing can be done if she has 
altered her settlement^ unless perhaps it occurs within the 
sixty days, and then, if Miss Bertram can show that she 

possesses the character of heir«t-law, why But^ hark I 

my lieges are impatient of their itUerregnium. I do not inyite 
you to rejoin us, Colonel; it would be a trespass on your 
complaisance, unless you had begun the day with us, and 
gradually glided on from wisdom to mirth, and from mirth 
to— to — ^to— extrayagance. Good-night. Harry, go home with 
Mr. Mannering to his lodging. Colonel, I expect you at a 
little past two to-morrow.' 

The Colonel returned to his inn, equally surprised at the 
childish frolics in which he had found his learned coimsellor 
engaged, at the candour and sound sense which he had in a 
moment summoned up to meet the exigencieB of his profession, 
and at the tone of feeling which he displayed when he spoke 
of the friendless orphan. 

In the morning, while the Colonel and his most quiet and 
alent of all retainers, Dominie Sampson, were finiiAing the 
breakfast which Barnes had made and poured out, after the 
Dominie had scalded himself in the attempt, Mr. Pleydell was 
suddenly ushered in. A nicely dressed bob-wig, upon eyery 
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hair id which a lettlona and ottreful baiber had bestaved its 
proper allofwanoe of powder; a weD-bnuhed black mit^ with 
▼ery dean ahoes and gold biicklea and BUN^-boekle ; a fnanner 
rather reaerred and f cnmal than intnuiTe^ bat withal ahowing 
mil J the f ofmalily of manner, bj no meana that of awkwaid- 
neaa; a ooontenanoe, the ezpraaaiye and aomewhat oomie 
featniea of whidi were in complete repoee all ahowed a being 
perfectly diflforent from the dbcHoe spirit of the erening before. 
A glance of ahiewd and piercing fixe in hia eye waa the oolj 
ma^ed ezpre88i<m which recalled the man ci 'Satuzday at 
e'en.' 

'I am oome,' said he, with a rery pdite addreaB^ 'to nae 
my regal authority in your behalf in apirituala aa well aa 
temporals ; can I accompany you to the Praabyterian kiik, txr 
Episcopal meeting-house I Trim Tj^vmfe, a lawyer, you know, 
is of both religions, or rather I should say of both forma ;— or 
can I assist in passing the forenoon Qtherwiaef Toull ezcoae 
my old-fashioned importunity, I was .bom in a time when a 
Scotchman was thought inhospitable if he left a guest alone a 
moment) except when he slept; but I trust you will tdl me at 
once if I intrude.' 

' Not at all, my dear sir,' answered Colonel Mannering. ' I 
am delighted to put myself under your pilotage. I diould 
wish much to hear some of your Scottidi preachers whose 
talents have done such honour to your country — ^your Blair, 
your Robertson, or your Henry; and I embrace your kind 
offer with all my heart Only,' drawing the lawyer a little 
aside, and turning his eye towards Suupson, 'my wcnrthy 
friend there in the reyerie is a little helpless and abstracted, 
and my servant^ Barnes, who is his pilot in ordinary, cannot 
well assist him here, especially as he has expressed his 
determination of going to some of your darker and more 
remote places of worship.' 

The lawyer's eye glanced at Dominie Sampeon. 'A 
curiosity worth preserving; and 111 find you a fit custodier. 
Here you, sir (to the waiter), go to Luckie Finlayscm's in the 
Gowgate for WIbb Macfin the cadie, hell be there about tiiis 
time, and tell him I wish to speak to him.' 

The person wanted soon arrived. 'I will commit your 
friend to this man's charge,' said Pleydell; 'hell attend him, 
or conduct him, wherever he choosoi to go, with a happy 
indifference as to kirk or market^ melting or court of justice, 
or any other place whatever; and bling him safe home at 
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whatafvar hour yoa appoint; so that Mr. Barnes there may be 
left to the fireedom of lufl own will.' 

This was easily arranged, and the Colonel oonunitted the 
Dominie to the chaige of this man whUe they should remain 
in Edinbuigh. 

'And now, sir, if you please^ we shall go to the Greyfriars 
church, to hear our historian of Scotland, of the Continent^ 
and of America.' 

They were disappointed : he did not preach that morning. 
* Nerer mind,' said the Counsellor, ' have a moment's patience 
and we shall do yeiy well.' 

The colleague of Dr. Robertson ascended the pulpit.* His 
external appearance was not prepossessing. A remarkably fair 
complexion, strangely contrasted with a black wig without a 
grain of powder; a nanow chest and a stooping posture; 
hands which, placed like props on either side of the pulpit, 
seemed neoessaiy rather to support the person than to assist 
the gesticulation of the preacher; no gown, not even that of 
Geneva, a tumbled band, and a gesture which seemed scarce 
Toluntary, were the first circumstances which struck a 
stranger. 'The preacher seems a yery ungainly person,' 
whispered Mannering to his new friend. 

' Never fear, he's the son of an excellent Scottish lawyer ; f 
hell show blood. 111 warrant him.' 

The learned Counsellor predicted truly. A lecture was 
delivered, fraught with new, striking, and entertaining views 
of Scripture histoiy, a sermon in which the Calvinism of the 
Kirk c^ Scotland was ably supported, yet made the basis of a 
sound system of practical monJs, which should neither shelter 
the sinner under the doak of speculative faith or of peculiarity 
of opinion, nor leave him loose to the waves of unbelief and 
Bchisn. Something there was of an antiquated turn of 
argument and metaphor, but it only served to give zest and 
peculiarity to the style of elocution. The sermon was not 
read : a scrap of paper containing the heads of the discourse 
was occasionally referred to^ and the enunciation, which at 
first seemed imperfect and embarrassed, became, as the 
preacher warmed in his progress, animated and distinct; and 
although the discourse could not be quoted as a correct 
specimen of pulpit eloquence, yet Mannering had seldom 

* Thig -wM the ealebnted Dr. Bnkina, a dJatiagirisbed eleigymaa. And a most 
msdlent nyuL 

t The ftther of Dr. BrsMne was en eminent lewyer, end his JnitUvUt qf th€ Law 
i^StMamd Are to tUa dAy tbe tezt>book of etudenU of thAt scienoe. 
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hflud ao much leanung, metaphysloal aeateneM, and eneigj 
of aigument biDaght into the seryioe of GhzistiAiiity . 

'Such,' he said, going out of the ohuzehy 'must have been 
the pieaohen to whose unfearing minds, and acute though 
sometimes rudely exercised talents, we owe the Reformation.' 

'And yet that rereiend genUeman,' said Pleyddl, 'whom I 
loTe for his father's sake and his own, has nothmg (rf the aoor 
or Pharisaical pride which has been imputed to some of the 
eariy fathers of the GalTUiistic Eiik of Scotland. His colleague 
and he diffar, and head dififorent parties in the kirk, about 
particular points of church discipline; but without for a 
moment losing perMoal regard or respect for each other, or 
su£fering malignity to interfere in an opposition steady, 
constant, and apparently conscientious on both sides.' 

'And you, Mr. Pleydell, what do you think of their pdnts 
of difierencet' 

'Why, I hope, Ool<mel, a plain man may go to heaTcn 
without thinking about them at all ; besides, uUer noi^ I am a 
member of the suffering and Episcopal Church of Scotland — 
the shadow of a shade now, and f ortunatdy so ; but I love to 
pray where my fathers prayed before me, without thinking 
worse of the Presbyterian forms because they do not aflfect me 
with the same associations.' And with this remark they parted 
until dinner-time. 

From the awkward access to the lawyer's mansion, Mannering 
was induced to form yery moderate expectations of the enter- 
tainment which he was to receiye. The approach looked eyen 
more dismal by daylight than on the preceding eyening. The 
houses on each side of the lane were so dose that the 
neighbours might haye shaken hands with each other from the 
diflbrent sides, and occasionally the space between was trayersed 
by wooden galleries, and thus entirely closed up. The stair, 
the scale-stair, was not well cleaned; and on entering the 
house Mannering was struck with the narrowness and meanness 
of the wainsootted passage. But the library, into which he was 
shown by an elderly, respectable-looking man-seryant» was a 
complete contrast to these unpromising appearances. It was a 
well-proportioned room, hung with a portrait or two of Scottish 
characters of eminence, by Jamieson, the CSaledonian Vandyke^ 
and surrounded with books, the best editions of the best 
authors, and in particular an admirabli collection of daasics. 

'These,' said Pleydell, 'are my tolls of trade. A lawyer 
without bistory or Uterature is a mnhanic^ a mere working 
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maaon; if he posseflses some knowledge of these, he may 
venture to call himself an architect.' 

But Mannering was chiefly delighted with the view from the 
windows, which commanded that incomparable prospect of the 
ground between Edinbuigh and the sea — ^ihe Firth of Forth, 
with its islands, the embayment which is terminated by the 
Law of North Berwick, and the varied shores of Fife to the 
northward, indenting with a hilly outline the clear blue 
horizon. 

When Mr. Pleydell had sufficiently enjoyed the surprise of 
his guest) he caUed his attention to Miss Bertram's affiurs. ' I 
was in hopes,' he said, ' though but faint^ to have discovered 
some means of ascertaining her indefeasible right to this 
property of Singleside ; but my researches have been in vain. 
The old lady was certainly absolute fiar, and might dispose of 
it in full right of property. All that we have to hope is, that 
the devil may not have tempted her to alter this very proper 
settlement. Tou must attend the old girl's funeral to-morrow, 
to which you will receive an invitation, for I have acquainted 
her agent with your being here on Miss Bertram's part ; and I 
wOl meet you afterwards at the house she inhabited, and be 
present to see fair play at the opening of the settlement. The 
old cat had a little girl, the orphan of 9ome relation, who lived 
with her as a kind of slavish companion. I hope nhe has had 
the confidence to make her independent^ in consideration of the 
peine forte et dufre to which she subjected her during her life- 
time.' 

Three gentlemen now appeared, and wero introduced to the 
stranger. They wero men of good sense, gaiety, and general 
information, so that the day passed very pleasantly over ; and 
CSolonel Mannering assisted, about eight o'clock at night, in 
discussing the landlord's bottle, which was, of course, a magnum. 
Upon his return to the inn he found a card inviting him to the 
funeral of Miss Margaret Bertram, late of Singleside, which was 
to proceed from her own house to the place of interment in the 
Greyfriars churohyard at one o'clock afternoon. 

At the appointed hour Mannering went to a small house in 
the suburbs to the southward of the city, where he found the 
place of mourmng indicated, as usual in Scotland, by two rueful 
figures with long black doaks, white crapes and hat-bands, 
holding in their hands poles, adorned with melancholy 
streamers of the same description. By two other mutes, who, 
from their visages, seemed suflSdring under the pressure of some 

" 17 
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strange calamity, he was uahered into the dining-parloor of 
the defuncti where the oompanj weie aasemUed for the 
funeral. 

In Scotland the oostom, now disused in England, of inviting 
the relations of the deceased to the intennent is universally 
retained. On many occasions this has a singular and striking 
effect, but it degenerates into mere empty form and grimace 
in cases where the defunct has had the misfortune to live 
unbeloved and die unlamented. The English service for the 
dead, one of the most beautiful and impressive parts of the 
ritual of the church, would have in sudi cases the efifect of 
fixing the attention, and uniting the thoughts and feelings of 
the audience present in an exercise of devoti<m so peculiarly 
adapted to such an occasion. But according to the Scottish 
custom, if there be not real feeling amoi^ the asslstantB, there 
is nothing to supply the deficiency, and exalt or rouse the 
attention ; so that a sense of tedious form, and almost hypo- 
critical restraint^ is too apt to pervade the company assembled 
for the mournful solemnity. Mrs. Margaret Bertram was 
unluckily one of those whose good qualities had attached no 
general friendship. She had no near relations who might have 
mourned from natural afiection, and therefore her funeral 
exhibited merely the exterior trappings of sorrow. 

Mannering, tiierefore, stood among this lugubrious company 
of cousins in the third, fourth, fiftii, and sixth degree, com- 
posing his countenance to the decent solemnity of all who 
were around him, and looking as much concerned on Mrs. 
Margaret Bertram's account as if the deceased lady of Single- 
side had been his own sister or mother. After a deep and 
awful pause, the company began to talk aside, under their 
breaths, however, and as if in tiie chamber of a dying person. 

* Our poor friend,' said one grave gentieman, scarody opening 
his moutn, for fear of deranging the necessary solemnity of his 
features, and sliding his whisper from between his lips, which 
were as little unclosed as possible — 'our poor friend has died 
well to pass in the world.' 

*Nae doubt)' answered the person addressed, with half-closed 
eyes; 'poor Mrs, Margaret was aye careful of the gear.' 

'Any news to-day. Colonel Mannering t ' said one of the 
gentiemen whom he had dined with the day before^ but in a 
tone which might» for its impressive gravity, have communi- 
cated the death of his whole generation. 

' Nothing particular, I believe, sir,' said Mannnring, in the 
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oadeQoe which waSi he obsenred, i^iopriated to the house of 
mourning. 

'I underatandy' continued the firat speaker, emphaticaUy, 
and with the air of one who ia well informed — * I understand 
there it a settlement.' 

'And what does little Jenny Gibson getf ' 

'A hundred, and the auld repeater.' 

'That's but sma' gear, puir thing; she had a sair time o't 
with the auld leddy. But it's ill waiting for dead folks' shoon.' 

' I am afraid,' said the politician, who was close by Manner- 
ing, 'we haye not done with your old friend Tippoo Sahib 
yet, I doubt hell give the Company more plague ; and I am 
told, but you'll know for certain, that East India Stock is not 
rising.' 

' I trust it will, sir, soon.' 

'Mrs. Margaret,' said another person, mingling in the 
conyersation, 'had some India bonds. I know that, for I drew 
the interest for her ; it would be desirable now for the trustees 
and legatees to haye the Colonel's adyice about the time and 
mode of conyerting them into money. Foe my part I think — 
but there's Mr. Mortcloke to tell us they are gaun to lift' 

Mr. Mortcloke the undertaker did accordingly, with a 
yisage of professional length and most grieyous solemnity, 
distribute among the pall-bearers little cards, assigning their 
respectiye situations in attendance upon the coffin. As this 
precedence is supposed to be r^ulated by propinquity to the 
defunct^ the undertaker, howeyer skilful a master of these 
lugubrious ceremonies, did not escape giying some offisnce. To 
be related to Mrs. Bertram was to be of kin to the lands of Single- 
side, and was a propinquity of which each relatiye present at that 
moment was particularly jealous. Some murmurs there were 
on the occasion, and our friend Dinmont gaye more open 
offence, being unable either to repress his discontent or to utter 
it in the key properly modulated to the solemnity. ' I think 
ye might hae at least gi'en me a leg o' her to cany,' he 
exclaimed, in a yoice considerably louder than propriety 
admitted. 'God ! an it hadna been for the rigs o' land, I would 
hae gotten her a' to cany mysell, for as mony gentles as are here.' 

A score of frowning and reproying brows were bent upon 
the unappalled yeoman, who^ haying giyen yent to his dis- 
pleasure, stalked sturdily downstairs with the rest of the 
company, totally disregarding the censures of those whom his 
remarks had scandalised. 



I 
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And then the funenl pcnnp set forth; wolies with their 
bat(Hifl and gumphions dt turnwhed white cnpei in hoooor of 
the well-preaeired maiden fame of Mra. Margaret Bertram. 
Six starved horaeai themaelyea the yerj emblems of mortality, 
well cloaked and plumed, lugging along the hearse with its 
dismal emblaaoniy, crept in slow state towards the place of 
interment, preceded by Jamie ThiS, an idiot, who^ with weepers 
and crayat made of white paper, attended on eyeiy funeral, and 
followed by six mourning ooaohes^ filled with the company. 
Many of these now gaye more free loose to their tcmgues, and 
discussed with unrestrained earnestness the amount of the suc- 
cession, and the probability of its desdnatiim. The principal 
expectants, howeyer, kept a prudent silence, indeed ashamed to 
express hopes which might proye fallacious ; and the agent or 
man of business, who alone knew exactly how matters stood, 
maintaioed a countenance of mysterious importance^ as if 
determined to preeerye the full mterest of anxiety and sus- 
pense. 

At length they airiyed at the churchyard gates, and from 
thence, amid the gaping of two or three dosen of idle womuen 
with infants in their aims, and accompanied by some twenty 
children, who ran gambolling and screaming alongside of the 
sable procession, they finally arriyed at the bunal-place of 
the Singleside family. This was a square indosure in the 
Greyfriars churchyard, guarded on one side by a yeteran 
angel without a nose, and having only one wing, who had 
the merit of having maintained his post for a century, while 
his comrade cherub^ who had stood sentinel on the corre- 
sponding pedestal, lay a broken trunk among the hemlock, 
burdock, and nettles which grew in gigantic luxuriance around 
the walls of the mausoleum. A moss-grown and broken 
inscription informed the reader that in the year 1650 
Captain Andrew Bertram, first of Singleside, descended of 
the very ancient and honourable house of EUangowan, had 
caused this monument to be erected for himself and his 
descendants. A reasonable number of scythes and hourglasses, 
and death's heads and cross-bones, garnished the following 
sprig of sepulchral poetiy, to the memory of the founder 
of the mausoleum : — 

Nathaniers heart 

If ever any had, 
These boldly do I n 

Who lieth in this 
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Here, then, amid the deep black fat loam into which her 
AnccBtoiB were now resolved, they deposited the body of Mrs. 
Margaret Bertram ; and, like soldiers returning from a militaiy 
funeral, the nearest relations who might be interested in the 
settlements of the lady urged the dog'<3attle of the hackney 
coaches to all the speed of which they were capable, in order to 
put an end to farther suspense on that interesting topic. 



CHAPTER XXXVni 

Die and endow ft ooU^ or ft cftt. — Pops. 

Thkbb is a fable told by Luoian, that while a troop of monkeTBy 
well drilled by an intelligent manager, were performing a 
tragedy with great applause, the deoorum of the whole scene 
was at onoe destroyed, and the natural passions of the acton 
called forth into Teiy indecent and actiye emulation, by a wag 
who threw a handful of nuts upon the stage. In like manner, 
the approaching crisis stirred up among the expectants feelings 
of a nature Teiy different from those of which, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Mortcloke, they had but now been endeavour- 
ing to imitate the expression. Those eyes which were lately 
devoutly cast up to heaven, or with greater humility bent 
solemnly upon earth, were now sharply and alertly darting their 
glances through shuttles, and trunks, and drawers, and cabinets, 
and all the odd comers of an old maiden lady's repositories. 
Nor was their search without interest^ though they did not find 
the will of which they were in quest. 

Here was a promissory note for £20 by the minister of the 
nonjuring chapel, interest marked as paid to Martinmas last» 
carefully folded up in a new set of words to the old tune of 
' Over the Water to Charlie ' ; there was a curious love corre- 
spondence between the deceased and a certain Lieutenant 
O'Eean of a marching regiment of foot ; and tied up with the 
letters was a document which at once explained to the relatives 
why a connexion that boded them little good had been 
suddenly broken off, being the Lieutenant's bond for two 
hundred pounds, upon which no interest whatever appeared to 
have been paid. Other bills and bonds to a lai^r amount, and 
signed by better names (I mean commeroially) than those of the 
worthy divine and gallant soldier, also l>ccurred in the course 
of their researches, besides a hoard of loins of every size and 
denomination, and scraps of broken gold and silver, old ear- 
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rings, hingeB of cracked snuff-boxes, mountings of spectacles, 
etc etc. etc. Still no will made its appearance, and Colonel 
Mannering began full weU to hope that the settlement which 
he had obtained from Glossin contained the ultimate arrange- 
ment of the old lady's affairs. But his friend Pleydell, who 
now came into the room, cautioned him against entertaining 
this belief. 

'I am well acquainted with the gentleman,' he said, 'who is 
conducting the search, and I guess from his manner that he 
knows something more of the matter than any of us.' 

Meantime, while the search proceeds, let us take a brief 
glance at one or two of the company who seem most 
interested. 

Of Dinmont^ who^ with his large hunting-whip under his 
arm, stood poking his great round fooe over the shoulder of the 
homnu ^affcwret. it is uimecessaiT to say anything. That thin- 
looking oldiZl^rBon, in a mort Correct and g2ni«ii-like suit 
of mourning, is Mac-Casquil, formerly of Drumquag, who was 
ruined by haying a legacy bequeathed to him of two shares in 
the Ayr bank. His hopes on the present occasion are foimded 
on a very distant relationship, upon his sitting in the same pew 
with the deceased every Sunday, and upon his playing at crib- 
bage with her regularly on the Saturday evenings, takmg great 
care never to come off a winner. That other coarse-looking 
man, wearing his own greasy hair tied in a leathern cue more 
greasy still, is a tobacconist^ a relation of Mrs. Bertram's 
mother, who, having a good stock in trade when the colonial 
war broke out^ trebled tiie price of his commodity to all the 
world, Mrs. Bertram alone excepted, whose tortoise-shell snuff- 
box was weekly filled with the best rappee at the old prices^ 
because the maid brought it to the shop with Mrs. Bertram's 
respects to her cousin Mr. Quid. That young fellow, who has 
not had the decency to put off his boots and buckskins, might 
have stood as forward as most of them in the graces of the old 
lady, who loved to look upon a comely young man j but it is 
thought he has forfeited tiie moment of fortune by sometimes 
n^lecting her tea-table when solemnly invited, sometimes 
appearing there when he had been dining with blyther comx)any, 
twice treading upon her cat's tail, and once affix>nting her 
parrot. 

To Mannering the most interesting of the group was the 
poor girl who had been a sort of humble companion of the 
deceased, as a subject upon whom she could at all times expec- 
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that the testatrix was lineally desoended from the ancient 
house of EUangowan, her respected great-grandfather, Andiew 
Bertram, first of Singleside, of happy memory, having been 
second son to Allan Bertram, fifteentib Baron of EUangowan. 
It proceeded to state that Henry Bertram, son and heir of 
Godfrey Bertram, now of EUangowan, had been stolen from his 
parents in infancy, but that she, the testatrix, vku toeU ctsswred 
thai he tocu pet alive in foreign parts, and by the protfidence of 
heaven teould be restored to the poseeeeione of his ancestors, in 
which case the said Peter Protocol was boimd and obliged, like 
as he bound and obliged himself, by acceptance ol these 
presents, to denude himself of the said lands of Singleside and 
others, and of aU the other effects thereby conveyed (excepting 
always a proper gratification for his own trouble), to and in 
favour of ^e said Henry Bertram, upon his return to his native 
country. And during ihe time of his residing in foreign parts, 
or in case of his never again returning to Sa>tland, Mr. Peter 
Protocol, the trustee, was directed to distribute the rents of 
the land, and interest of the other funds (deducting always a 
proper gratification for his trouble in the premises), in equal 
portions, among four charitable establishments pointed out in 
the wiU. The power of management, of letting leases, of 
raising and lending out money, in short, the fuU authority of 
a proprietor, was vested in this confidential trustee, and, in the 
event of his death, went to certain official persons named in 
the deed. There were only two legacies; one of a hundred 
pounds to a favourite waiting-maid, another of the like sum to 
Janet Gibson (whom the deed stated to have been supported 
by the charity of the testatrix), for the purpose of bincQng her 
an apprentice to some honest trade. 

A settlement in mortmain is in Scotland termed a mortifioor 
tion, and in one great borough (Aberdeen, if I remember 
rightly) there is a municipal officer who takes care of these 
pubUc endowments, and is thence called the Master of Mortifica- 
tions. One would almost presume that the term had its origin 
in the effect which such settlements usuaUy produce upon the 
kinsmen of those by whom they are executed. Heavy at least 
was the mortification which befeU the audience who^ in the 
late Mrs. Maigaret Bertram's parlour, had listened to this 
unexpected destination of the lands of Singleside. There was 
a profound silence after the deed had been read over. 

Mr. PleydeU was the first to speak. He begged to look at 
the deed, and, having satisfied himself that it was correctly 
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drawn and executed, he returned it without any ohsenration, 
only saying aside to Mannering, 'Protocol is not worse than 
other people, I believe ; but this old lady has determined that» 
if he do not turn rogue^ it shall not be for want of temptation.' 

'I really think,' said Mr. Mao-Oasquil of Drumquag, who, 
having gulped down one half of his vexation, determined to 
give vent to the rest — ' I really think this is an extraordinazy 
case! I should like now to know from Mr. Protocol, who, 
being sole and unlimited trustee, must have been consulted 
upon this occasion — I should like, I say, to know how Mrs. 
Bertram could possibly believe in the existence of a boy that 
a' the world kena was murdered many a year since t ' 

'Really, sir,' said Mr. Protocol, 'I do not conceive it is 
possible for me to explain her motives more than she has done 
herself. Our excellent deceased friend was a good woman, sir 
— ^a pious woman — and might have grounds for confidence in 
the boy's safety which are not accessible to us, sir.' 

'Hout»' said the tobacconist, 'I ken very weel what were 
her grounds for confidence. There's Mrs. Ilebecca (the maid) 
sitting there has tell'd me a hundred times in my ain shop^ 
there was nae kenning how her leddy wad settle her affairs, for 
an auld gipsy witch wife at Gilsland had possessed her with a 
notion that the callant — Harry Bertram ca's she him ? — ^would 
come alive again some day after a'. Yell no deny that, Mrs. 
Bebecca t though I dare to say ye forgot to put your mistress 
in mind of what ye promised to say when I gied ye mony 
a half-crown. But yell no deny what I am saying now, 
lasst' 

' I ken naething at a' about it,' answered Bebecca, doggedly, 
and looking straight forward with the firm countenance of one 
not disposed to be compelled to remember more than was agree- 
able to her. 

'Weel said, Bebecca 1 ye're satisfied wi' your ain share ony 
way,' rejoined the tobacconist. 

The buck of the second-head, for a buck of the first-head he 
was not, had hitherto been slapping his boots with his switch- 
whip, and looking like a spoiled child that has lost its supper. 
His murmurs, however, were all vented inwardly, or at most 
in a soliloquy such as this — 'I am sorry, by G — d, I ever 
plagued myself about her. I came here, by G— d, one night to 
drink tea, and I left King and the Duke's rider Will Hack. 
They were toasting a round of running horses; by G— d, I 
might have got leave to wear the jacket as well as other folk 
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if I had carried it on with them; and she has not so much as 
left me that hundred ! ' 

' We'll make the payment of the note quite agreeable,' said 
Mr. Protocol, who had no wish to increase at that moment the 
odium attached to his office. 'And now, gentlemen, I fancy we 
have no more to wait for here, and I shall put the settlement 
of my excellent and worthy friend on record to-morrow, that 
every gentleman may examine the contents, and have free 
access to take an extract ; and ' — ^he proceeded to lock up the 
repositories of the deceased with more speed than he had opened 
them — ' Mrs. Rebecca, yell be so kind as to keep all right here 
until we can let the house ; I had an offer from a tenant this 
morning, if such a thing should be, and if I was to baye any 
management.' 

Our friend Dinmont> having had his hopes as well as another, 
had hitherto sate sulky enough in the ann-chair formerly 
appropriated to the deceased, and in which she would have 
been not a little scandalised to have seen this colossal specimen 
of the masculine gender lolling at length. His employment 
had been rolling up into the form of a coiled snake the long 
lash of his horse-whip, and then by a jerk causing it to unroU 
itself into the middle of the floor. The first words he said 
when he had digested the shock contained a magnanimouB 
declaration, which he probably was not conscious of having 
uttered aloud — 'Weel, blude's thicker than water; she's 
welcome to the cheeses and the hams just the same.' But 
when ihe trustee had made the above-mentioned motion for the 
mourners to depart^ and talked of the house being immediately 
let, honest Dinmont got upon his feet and stunned the company 
with this blunt question, 'And what's to come o' this poor 
lassie then, Jenny Gibson t Sae mony o' us as thought ouisells 
sib to the family when the gear was parting, we may do some- 
thing for her amang us surely.' 

'Hiis proposal seemed to dispose most of the assembly 
instantly to evacuate the premises, although upon Mr. Protocol's 
motion they had lingered as if around the grave of their dis^ 
appointed hopes. Drumquag said, or rather muttered, some- 
thmg of having a feunily of his own, and took precedence, in 
virtue of his gentle blood, to depart as fast as possible. The 
tobacconist sturdily stood forward and scouted the motion — 
' A little huzzie like that was wed eneilgh provided for already ; 
and Mr. Protocol at ony rate was tlf proper person to taiEe 
direction of her, as he had charge of her legacy * ; and after 
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uttering such his opinion in a steady and deoisive tone of yoioe, 
he also left the place. The buck made a stupid and brutal 
attempt at a jest upon Mrs. Bertram's recommendation that the 
poor girl should be taught some honest trade; but encountered 
a scowl from Colonel Majmering's darkening eye (to whom, in his 
ignorance of the tone of good society, he had looked for applause) 
that made him ache to the very backbone. He shuffled down- 
stairs, therefore, as fast as possible. 

Protocol, who was really a good sort of man, next expressed 
his intention to take a temporary charge of the young lady, 
under protest always that his so doing should be considered as 
merely eleemosynary; when Dinmont at length got up, and, 
having shaken his huge dreadnought great-coat> as a Newfound- 
land dog does his shs^ggy hide when he comes out of the water, 
ejaculated, ' Weel, deil hae me then, if ye hae ony fash wi' her, 
Mr. Protocol, if she likes to gang hame wi' me, that is. Ye see, 
Ailie and me we're weel to pass, and we would like the lassies 
to hae a wee bit mair lair than ourseUs, and to be neighbour- 
like, that wad we. And ye see Jenny canna miss but to ken 
manners, and the like o' reading books, and sewing seams, 
having lived sae lang wi' a grand lady like Lady Singleside ; 
or, if she disna ken ony thing about it, I'm jealous that our 
bfldrns will like her a' the better. And 111 take care o' the bits 
o' daes, and what spending siller she maun hae, so the hundred 
pound may rin on in your hands, Mr. Protocol, and I'll be 
adding something till't, till shell maybe get a Liddesdale joe 
that wants something to help to buy the hirsel. What d'ye 
say to that, hinny ? 111 take out a ticket for ye in the fly to 
Jethart ; odd, but ye maun take a powny after that o'er the 
Limestane Rig, deU a wheeled carriage ever gaed into Liddes- 
dale.* And 111 be very glad if Mrs. Rebecca comes wi' 
you, hinny, and stays a month or twa while ye're stranger 
like.' 

While Mrs. Rebecca was courtesying, and endeavounng to 
make the poor orphan girl coiu-tesy instead of crying, and while 
Dandie, in his rough way, was encouraging them both, old 
Pleydell had recourse to lus snuff-box. ' It's meat and drink to 
me now. Colonel,' he said, as he recovered himself, ' to see a 
clown like this. I must gratify him in his own way, must 
assist him to ruin himself ; there's no help for it. Here, you 
Liddesdale — Dandie — Charlie's Hope — ^what do they call you?' 

The farmer turned, infinitely gratified even by this sort of 

• See BmdB of Liddeedale. Note 8. 
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notioe ; for in Ub hearty next to his own kndloid, he honoaiBd 
a lawyer in Ugh practice. 

* So jou 'mil not be advised against trying that qneataon 
about your marches t ' 

'No, no, sir; naebody likes to lose their rights and to be 
laughed at down the haill water. But since your hononz^s no 
agreeable, and is maybe a friend to the other side like, we 
maun try some other advocate.' 

'There, I told you so. Colonel Mannering! Well, sir, if 
you must needs be a fool, the business is to give you the luxury 
of a lawsuit at the least possible expense, and to bring you off 
conqueror if possible. Let Mr. Protocol send me your papeia^ 
and I will advise him how to conduct your cause. I don't see, 
after all, why you should not have your lawsuits too, and your 
feuds in the Court of Session, as well as your forefathers had 
their manslaughters and fire-raisings.' 

' Very natural, to be sure, sir. We wad just take the auld 
gate as readily, if it werena for the law. And as the law binds 
us, the law should loose us. Besides, a man's aye the better 
thought o' in our ooimtry for having been afore the Feifteen.' 

' Excellently argued, my friend ! Away with you, and send 
your papers to me. Come, Colonel, we have no more to do 
here.' 

'God, we'll ding Jock o' Dawston Cleugh now after a' I' 
said Dinmont, slapping his thigh in great exultation. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

I am going to the parliament ; 
You understand this bag : If you hare any business 
Depending there, be short, and let me hear it, 
And pay yoni fees. 

LiUU French Lawyer, 

' Shall you be able to carry this honest fellow's cause for himt' 
said Mannering. 

' Why, I don't know ; the battle is not to the strong, but he 
shall come off triumphant over Jock of Dawston if we can make 
it out. I owe him something. It is the pest of our profession 
that we seldom see jbhe best side of human nature. People 
come to us with every selfish feeling newly pointed and grinded; 
they turn down the very caulkers of their animosities and pre- 
judices, as smiths do with horses' shoes in a white frost Many 
a man has come to my garret yonder that I haye at first longed 
to pitch out at the window, and yet at length have discovered 
that he was only doing as I might have done in his case, being 
very angry, and of course very unreasonable. I have now 
satisfied myself that^ if our profession sees more of human 
folly and human roguery than others, it is because we witness 
them acting in that channel in which they can most freely vent 
themselves. In civilised society law is the chimney through 
which all that smoke discharges itself that used to droulate 
through the whole house, and put every one's eyes out; no 
wonder, therefore, that the vent itself should sometimes get a 
little sooty. But we wiU take care our Liddesdale man's cause 
is well conducted and well argued, so all imnecessaiy expense 
will be saved : he shall have his pine-apple at wholesale price.' 

'Will you do me the pleasure,' said Mannering, as they 
parted, 'to dine with me at my lodgings) My landlord says 
he has a bit of red-deer venison and some excellent wine.' 

* Venison, eh?' answered the Counsellor alertly, but presently 
added — ' But no ! it's impossible ; and I can't ask you home 
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neither. Monday's a sacred day ; so's Tuesday ; and Wednes- 
day we are to be beard in the great teind case in presence; but 
stay — it's frosty weatber, and U you don't leave town, and that 
venison would keep till Thursday ' 

* You will dine with me that day t ' 

' Under certification.' 

' Well, then, I will indulge a thought I had of spending a 
week here j and if the venison will not keep, why we will see 
what else our landlord can do for us.' 

' 0, the venison toill keep,' said Pleydell; 'and now good-bye. 
Look at these two or three notes, and deliver them if you lake 
the addresses. I wrote them for you this morning. Farewell, 
my derk has been waiting this hour to b^n a d— d inf ormar 
tion.' And away walked Mr. Pleydell with great activity, 
diving through closes and ascending covered stairs in order to 
attain the High Street by an access which, compared to the 
common route, was what the Straits of Magellan are to the 
more open but circuitous passage round Cape Horn. 

On looking at the notes of introduction which Pleydell had 
thrust into hjs hand, Mannering was gratified with seeing that 
they were addressed to some of the first literary characters of 
Sootiand. < To David Hume, Esq.' ' To John Home, Esq.' 'To 
Dr. Ferguson.' ' To Dr. Black.' ' To Lord Kaimes.' ' To Mr. 
Hutton.' ' To John Clerk, Esq., of Eldin.' < To Adam Smith, 
Esq.' ' To Dr. Robertson.' 

' Upon my word, my legal friend has a good selection of 
acquaintances; these are names pretty widely blown indeed. 
An East-Indian must rub up his faculties a litUe, and put his 
mind in order, before he enters this sort of society.' 

Mannering gladly availed himself of these introductions; and 
we r^;ret deeply it is not in our power to give the reader an 
account of the pleasure and information which he received in 
admission to a circle never closed against strangers of sense and 
information, and which has perhaps at no period been equalled, 
considering the depth and variety of talent which it embraced 
and concentrated. 

Upon the Thursday appointed Mr. Pleydell made his 
appearance at the inn where Colonel Mannering lodged. The 
venison proved in high order, the claret excellent^ and the 
learned counsel, a professed amateur in the affairs of the table^ 
did distinguished honour to both. I am uncertain, however, 
if even the good cheer gave him more satisfaction than the 
presence of Dominie Sampson, from whom, in his own juridical 
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style of wit, he contrived to extract great amuaement both for 
himself and one or two friends whom the Colonel regaled on 
the same occasion. The graye and laconic simplicity of Samp- 
son's answers to the insidious questions of the barrister placed 
the honhomiie of his character in a more luminous point of view 
than Mannering had yet seen it. Upon the same occasion he 
drew forth a strange quantity of miscellaneous and abstruse, 
though, generally speaUng, useless learning. The lawyer after- 
wards compared his mind to the magazine of a pawnbroker, 
stowed with goods of every description, but so cumbrously piled 
together, and in such total disorganisation, that the owner 
can never lay his hands upon any one article at the moment 
he has occasion for it. 

As for the advocate himself, he afforded at least as much 
exercise to Sampson as he extracted amusement from him. 
When the masx of law began to get into his altitudes, and his 
wit, naturally shrewd and dry, became more lively and poignant, 
the Dominie looked upon him with that sort of surprise with 
which we can conceive a tame bear might regard his future 
associate, the monkey, on their being first introduced to each 
other. It was Mr. Pleydell's delight to state in grave and serious 
alignment some position which he knew the Dominie would be 
inclined to dispute. He then beheld with exquisite pleasure the 
internal labour with which the honest man arranged his ideas 
for reply, and tasked his inert and sluggish powers to bring up 
all the heavy artillery of his learning for demolishing the 
schismatic or heretical opinion which had been stated, when 
behold, before the ordnance could be discharged, the foe had 
quitted the post and appeared in a new position of annoyance on 
ihe Dominie's flank or rear. Often did he exclaim 'Prodigious!' 
when, marching up to the enemy in full confidence of victory, 
he found the field evacuated, and it may be supposed that it 
cost him no little labour to attempt a new formation. 'He 
was like a native Indian army,' the Colonel said, 'formidable 
by nxunerical strength and size of ordnance, but liable to be 
thrown into irreparable confusion by a movement to take them 
in flank.' On the whole, however, the Dominie, though some- 
what fatigued with these mental exertions, made at unusual 
speed and upon the pressure of the moment, reckoned this one 
of the white days of his life, and always mentioned Mr. Pley- 
dell as a very erudite and fa-ce-ti-ous person. 

By degrees the rest of the party dropped off and left these 
three gentlemen together. Their conversation turned to Mrs. 
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Beitnm's settlementB. 'Now what ooold drive it into the 
noddle of that old hairidAn,' said PlejdeU, ' to disinherit poor 
Luoy Bertram under pretence of settling her p rop ert i y on a boj 
who has heen so long dead and gone t I ask your paidon, Mr. 
Sampson, I foigot what an affecting case this was for yoa; I 
remember taking your examinatkm upon it> and I nerer had 
so much trouble to make any one speak three wdds coosecn- 
tiyely. You may talk of your Pythagoreans or your silent 
Bramins, Colonel ; go to^ I teU you t^ learned gentleman beats 
them all in tadtumity; but the words of the wise are precknifl^ 
and not to be thrown away lightly.' 

'Of a surety/ said the Dominiei taking his blue-cheoqued 
handkerchief from his eyes, ' that was a bitter day with me 
indeed ; ay, and a day of grief hard to be borne; but He giveth 
strength who layeth on the load.' 

Colonel Mannering took this opportunity to request Mr. 
Pleydell to inform him of the particuIarB attending the loss d 
the boy; and the Counsellor, who was fond of talking upon 
subjects of criminal jurisprudence^ especially when connected 
with his own experience, went through the cireumstanoes at 
full length. 'And what is your opinion upon the result of the 
whole ? ' 

' 0, that Kennedy was murdered : it's an old case which has 
occurred on that coast before now, the case of Smuggler venm 
Exciseman.' 

' What^ then, is your conjecture concerning the fote of the 
child?' 

'O, murdered too, doubtless,' answered Pleydell. * He was 
old enough to tell what he had seen, and these ruthless 
scoundrels would not scruple committing a second Bethlehem 
massacre if they thought their interest required it.' 

The Dominie groaned deeply, and ejaculated ' Enormous ! ' 

'Yet there was mention of gipsies in the business too^ 
Counsellor,' said Mannering, 'and ^m what that vulgar-look- 
ing fellow said after the funeral * 

'Mrs. Margaret Bertram's idea that the child was aliye was 
founded upon the report of a gipsy f said Pleydell, catching at 
the half -spoken hint. ' I enyy you the concatenation, Colonel ; it 
is a shame to me not to have drawn the same conclusion. Well 
follow this business up instantly. Here, hark ye, waiter, go 
down to Luckie Wood's in the Cowlate; yell find my derk 
Driver ; hell be set down to high jiiks by this time — ^for we 
and our retainers, Colonel, are ex<Bedingly regular in our 
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iiregolaritieB — tell him to oome here instantly and I will pay 
his forfeits.' 

'He won't appear in character, will het' said Mannering. 

' Ah ! ''no more of that» Hal, an thou lovest me,"' said Pleydell. 
'But we must have some news from the land of Egypt^ if pos- 
sible. O, if I had but hold of the slightest thread of this com- 
plicated skein, you should see how I would unravel it! I 
would work the truth out of your Bohemian, as the French call 
them, better than a mondtoire or a plaitUe de TowmeUe ; I 
know how to manage a refractory witness.' 

While Mr. Pleydell was thus vaunting his knowledge of his 
profession, the waiter re-entered with Mr. Driver, his mouth 
still greasy with mutton pies, and the froth of the last draught 
of twopenny vet unsubsided on his upper lip, with such speed 
had he obeyea the commands of his principal. ' Driver, you 
must go instantly and find out the woman wbb was old Mrs. 
Margaret Bertram's maid. Inquire for her everywhere, but if 
you find it necessary to have recourse to Protocol, Quid the 
tobacconist, or any other of these folks, you will take care not 
to appear yourself, but send some woman of your acquaintance ; 
I daresay you know enough that may be so condescending 
as to oblige you. When you have found her out, engage 
her to come to my chambers to-monow at eight o'clock 
precisely.' 

'What shall I say to make her forthoomingt' asked the 
aid-de-camp. 

'Anything you choose,' replied the lawyer. 'Is it my 
business to make lies for you, do you think? But let her 
be in prcsMntia by eight o'clock, as I have said before.' The 
clerk grinned, made hiis reverence, and exit. 

' l^t's a useful fellow,' said the Counsellor ; ' I don't believe 
his match ever carried a process. Hell write to my dictating 
three nights in the week without sleep, or, what's the same 
thing, he writes as well and correctly when he's asleep as when 
he's awake. Then he's such a steady fellow ; some of them are 
always changing their ale-houses, so that they have twenty 
cadies sweating after them, like the bare-headed captains 
traversing the taverns of Eastcheap in search of Sir John 
Falsta£f. But this is a complete fixture; he has his winter 
seat by the fire and his summer seat by the window in Luckie 
Wood's^ betwixt which seats are his only migrations; there he's 
to be found at all times when he is off duty. It is my opinion 
he never puts off his clothes or goes to sleep ; sheer ale supports 
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him under eyerything. It is meat^ drink, and doth, bed, board, 
and washing.' 

'And is he always fit for duty upon a sudden tumoutf 1 
should distrust it^ considering his quarters.' 

*0, drink neyer disturbs him, Colonel; be can write for 
hours after he cannot speak. I remember being called suddenly 
to draw an appeal case. I had been dining, and it was Saturday 
night) and I had ill will to begin to it ; howerer, they got me 
down to Glerihugh's, and there we sat biriing till I had a fair 
tappit hen * under my belt, and then they persuaded me to 
dmw the paper. Then we had to seek Driver, and it was all 
that two men could do to bear him in, for, when found, he waa^ 
as it happened, both motionless and speechless. But no sooner 
was his pen put between his fingers, his paper stretched before 
him, and he heard my yoice, than he began to write like 
a scrivener ; and, excepting that we were obliged to have some- 
body to dip his pen in the ink, for he could not see the standish, 
I never saw a thing scrolled more handsomely.' 

' But how did your joint production look ihe next morning f 
said the Colonel. 

'MTheugh! capital! not three words required to be altered;! 
it was sent off by that day's post. But youll come and break- 
fast with me to-morrow, and hear this woman's examination t ' 

'Why, your hour is rather early.' 

' Can't make it later. If I were not on the boards of the 
Outer House precisely as the nine-hours' bell rings, there would 
be a report that I had got an apoplexy, and I i^ould feel the 
effects of it all the rest of the session.' 

' Well, I will make an exertion to wait upon you.' 

Here the company broke up for the evening. 

Inthemoming ColonelMannering appeared at theCounsellor's 
chambers, although cursing the raw air of a Scottish morning in 
December. Mr. Pleydell had got Mrs. Rebecca installed on one 
side of his fire, accommodated her with a cup of chocolate, and 
was already deeply engaged in conversation with her. ' O no^ 
I assure you, Mrs. Rebecca, there is no intention to challenge 
your mistress's will ; and I give you my word of honoiir tlut 
your legacy is quite safe. You have deserved it bj your 
conduct to your mistress, and I wish it had been twice as much. 

' Why, to be sure, sir, it's no rigit to mention what is said 
before ane ; ye heard how that diri|^ body Quid cast up to me 

• Bee Note 0. 
t See Ocmyivial Hablta of the 8<Atftlsh Ber. Note 10. 
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tihe bita o' oompliments he gied me, and tell'd ower again ony 
loose cracks I miglit hae bad wi' him ; now if ane was talking 
loosely to your bonour, there's nae saying what might come o't.' 

' I assure you, my good Rebecca, my character and your own 
age and appearance are your security, if you should talk as 
loosely as an amatory poet.' 

' Aweel, if your honour thinks I am safe — ^the story is just 
this. Ye see, about a year ago, or no just sae lang, my leddy 
was advised to go to Gilsland for a while, for her spirits were 
distressing her sair. Ellangowan's troubles began to be spoken 
o' publicly, and sair vexed she was ; for she was proud o' her 
family. For Ellangowan himsell and her, they sometimes 'greed 
and sometimes no ; but at last they didna 'gree at a' for twa or 
three year, for he was aye wanting to borrow siller, and that 
was what she couldna bide at no hand, and she was aye wanting 
it paid back again, and that the Laird he liked as little. So 
at last they were clean aff thegither. And then some of the 
company at Gilsland tells her that the estate was to be sell'd ; 
and ye wad hae thought she had taen an ill will at Miss Lucy 
Bertram frae that moment^ for mony a time she cried to me, 
" O Becky, Becky, if that useless peenging thing o' a lassie 
there at £llangowan, that canna keep her ne'er-do-weel father 
within bounds — ^if she had been but a lad-bairn they couldna 
hae sell'd the auld inheritance for that fool-body's debts"; 
and she would rin on that way till I was just wearied and sick 
to hear her ban the puir lassie^ as if she wadna hae been a lad- 
bairn and keepit the land if it had been in her will to change 
her sect. And ae day at the spaw-well below the craig at 
Gilsland she was seeing a very bonny family o' bairns — ^they 
belanged to ane MaoOroeky — and she brake out — " Is not it an 
odd like thing that ilka waf carle in the country has a son 
and heir, and that the house of Ellangowan is without male 
Bttccessionf " There was a gipsy wife stood ahint and heard 
her, a muckle sture fearsome-looking wife she was as ever I 
set een on. ''Wha is it," says she^ ''that dare say the house 
of Ellangowan will perish without male succession f" My 
mistress just turned on her; she was a high-spuited woman, 
and aye ready wi' an answer to a' body. *' It's me that says it^" 
says she^ '' that may say it with a sad heart" Wi' that the 
gipsy wife gripped till her hand — " I ken you weel enough," 
says she^ " though ye kenna me. But as sure as that sun's in 
heaven, and as sure as that water's rinning to the sea, and as 
sure as there's an ee that sees and an ear that hears us baith. 
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Hany Bertnm, tliat was thoa^t to pexish at Warroch 
never did die there. He was to have a weary wdid o't till his 
ane-and-twentieth year, that was aye said o' him; bat if ye live 
and I liye, yell hear mair o' him this winter before the snaw 
lies twa days on the Dun of Singleside. I want nane o' yoor 
siller, " she said, "to make ye tUnk I am blearing your ee; 
fare ye weel till after Martinmas," and there she left us 
standing.' 

' Was she a veiy tall woman V interrupted Mannering. 

* Had she black hair, black eyes, and a cut above the brow V 
added the lawyer. 

* She was the tallest woman I ever saw, and her hair was as 
black as midni^t^ unless where it was grey, and she had a scar 
abune the brow that ye might hae laid the lith of your finger in. 
Naebody that's seen her w^ ever forget her; and I am morally 
sure that it was on the ground o' what that gipsy-woman said 
that my mistress made her wiU, having taen a dislike at the 
young leddy o' Ellangowan. And she W^ed her far waur after 
she was obUged to send her X20 ; for she said Miss Bertram, 
no content wi' letting the Ellangowan property pass into strange 
hands, owing to her being a lass and no a lad, was coming, by 
her poverty, to be a burden and a disgrace to Singleside toa 
But I hope my mistress's is a good will for a' that, for it would 
be hard on me to lose the wee bit legacy; I served for little fee 
and bountith, weel I wot.' 

The Counsellor relieved her fears on this head, then inquired 
after Jenny Gibson, and understood she had accepted Mr. 
Dinmont's offer. ' And I have done aae mysell too, since he was 
sae discreet as to ask me,' said Mrs. Behecca; ^they are veiy 
decent folk the Dinmonti^ though my lady didna dow to hear 
muckle about the friends on that side the house. But she liked 
the Charlie's Hope hams and the cheeses and the muir-fowl that 
they were aye sending, and the lamb's-wool hose and mittens 
— she liked them weel eneugh.' 

Mr. Pleydell now dismissed Mrs. Bebecca. When she was 
gone, ' I think I know the gipsy-woman,' said the lawyer. 

' I was just going to say the same,' replied Mannering. 

'And her name,' said Pleydell 

* Is Meg Merrilies,' answered the Colonel. 

'Are you avised of that?' said the Counsellor, looking at 
his military friend with a comic exprelsion of surprise. 

Mannering answered that he had known such a woman wheu 
he was at EUangowan upwards of twnty years before; and 
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then made his learned friend acquainted with all the remarkable 
particulars of his first visit there. 

Mr. Plejdell listened with great attention, and then replied, 
' I congratulated myself upon having made the acquaintance of 
a profound theologian in your chaplain ; but I really did not 
expect to find a pupil of Albumazar or Messahala in his patron. 
I have a notion, however, this gipsy could tell us some more of 
the matter than she derives from astrology or second-sight. I 
had her through hands once, and could then make little of her, 
but I must write to Mac-Morlan to stir heaven and earth to 

find her out. I will gladly come to shire myself to assist 

at her examination ; I am still in the commission of the peace 
there, though I have ceased to be sherifi: I never had anything 
more at heart in my life than tracing that murder and the fate 
of the child. I must write to the sheriff of Roxburghshire too, 
and to an active justice of peace in Cumberland.' 

' I hope when you come to the country you will make Wood- 
bourne your headquarters t' 

•'Certainly; I was afraid you were going to forbid me. But 
we must go to breakfast now or I shall be too late.' 

On the following day the new friends parted, and the Colonel 
rejoined his feunily without any adventure worthy of being 
detailed in these chapters. 



CHAPTER XL 

Can no rest find me, no private place seoure me, 
But still my miaeriee like bloodnoimda haunt me f 
Unfortunate Youn£ man, whioh way now guidea thee, 
Guides thee m>m death t The oountry's laid around for thee. 

Women PUasei, 

OuB narratiYe now recalls us for a moment to the period when 
young Hazlewood reoeived his wound. That aooident had no 
sooner happened than the consequences to Miss Mannering and 
to himself rushed upon Brown's mind. From the manner in 
which the muzzle of the piece was pointed when it went ofi^ he 
had no great fear that the consequences would be fatal. But 
an arrest in a strange country, and while he was unproyided 
with any means of establishing his rank and character, waa at 
least to be avoided. He therefore resolved to escape for the 
present to the neighbouring coast of England, and to remain 
concealed there^ if possible, until he should receive letters from 
his legimental friends, and remittances from his agent; and 
then to resume his own character, and offer to young Hazlewood 
and his friends any explanation or satisfaction they might 
desire. With this purpose he walked stoutly forward, after 
leaving the spot where the accident had happened, and reached 
without adventure the village which we have called Portanf eny 
(but which the reader will in vain seek for under that name in 
the county map). A laige open boat was just about to leave 
the quay, bound for the little seaport of AUonby, in Cumber- 
land. In this vessel Brown embarked, and resolved to make 
that place his temporaiy abode, until he should receive letters 
and money from England. 

In the course of their short voyage he entered into some 
conversation with the steersman, who was also owner of the 
boat, a jolly old man, who had occaGlonally been engaged in 
the smuggUng trade, like most fishels on the coast After 
talking about objects of less interest! Brown endeavoured to 
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turn the disootme toward the Mannering f aniily. The sailor 
had heard of the attack upon the house at Woodboume, but 
disapproved of the smugglers' prooeedings. 

' Hands off is fair play ; zounds, ti^eyll bring the whole 
country down upon them. Na, na ! when I was in that way I 
played at giff-^affwith the officers: here a cargo taen — ^vera 
weel, that was their luck ; there another carried dean through, 
that was mine ; na, na ! hawks shouldna pike out hawks' een.' 

'And this Colonel Mannering?' said Brown. 

' Troth, he's nae wise man neither, to interfere ; no that I 
blame him for saving the gaugera' lives, that was very right ; 
but it wasna like a gentleman to be fighting about tiie poor 
folk's pocks o' tea and brandy k^. However, he's a grand 
man and an officer man, and they do what they like wi' the 
like o' us.' 

'And his daughter,' said Brown, with a throbbing heart, ' is 
going to be married into a great family too^ as I have heard f ' 

'What, into the Hazlewoods' ? ' said the pilot. 'Na, na, 
that's but idle clashes ; every Sabbath day, as regularly as it 
came round, did the young man ride hame wi' the daughter of 
the late Ellangowan ; and my daughter Peggy's in the service 
up at Woodboume, and she says she's sure young Haslewood 
thinks nae mair of Mias Mannering than you do.' 

Bitterly censuring his own precipitate adoption of a contrary 
belief, Brown yet heard with delight that the suspicions of 
Julia's fidelity, upon which he had so rashly acted, were 
probably void of foundation. How must he in the meantime 
be suffering in her opinion? or what cotdd she suppose of 
conduct which must have made him appear to her regardless 
alike of her peace of mind and of the interests of their affec- 
tion ? The old man's connexion with the family at Woodboume 
seemed to afSsr a safe mode of communication, of which he 
determined to avail himself. 

' Tour daughter is a maidnewrvant at Woodboume ? I knew 
Miss Mannering in India, and, though I am at present in an 
inferior rank of life, I have great reason to hope she would 
interest herself in my favour. I had a qtiarrel unfortunately 
with her feather, who was my commanding officer, and I am sure 
the young lady would endeavour to reconcile him to me. 
Perhaps your daughter could deliver a letter to her upon the 
subject^ without making mischief between her father and her?' 

The old man, a friend to smuggling of every kind, readily 
answered for the letter's being faithfuUy and secretly delivered ; 
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and, aoooidingly, as soon as they aniTed at Allonby Brown 
wrote to Miss Mannering, stating the utmost o(xitrition for what 
had happened through his rasboiess, and conjuring her to let 
him have an opportunity of pleading his own cause^ and ob- 
taining foigiyeness for his indiscretion. He did not judge it 
safe to go into any detail conceming the circumstances by which 
he had been mided, and upon the whole endeavoured to express 
himself with such ambiguity that^ if the letter should fall into 
wrong hands, it would be difficult either to understand its real 
purport or to trace the writer. This letter the old man under- 
took faithfully to deliver to his daughter at Woodboume ; and, 
as his trade would speedily again bring him or his boat to 
Allonby, he promised farther to take ohaige of any answer with 
which the young lady might entrust him. 

And now our persecuted t»Teller landed at Allonby, and 
sought for such accommodations as might at once suit his 
temporary poverty and his desire of remaining as much im- 
observed as possible. With this view he assumed the name 
and profession of his friend Dudley, having command enough 
of the pencil to verify his pretended character to his host of 
Allonby. His baggage he pretended to expect from Wigton; 
and keeping himself as mu<m within doors as possible, awaited 
the return of the letters which he had sent to his agents to 
Delaserre, and to his lieutenant<»loneL From the first he 
requested a supply of money ; he oxijured Delaserre, if possible^ 
to join him in Scotland; and from the lieutenant^xitonel he 
required such testimony of his rank and conduct in the 
regiment as should place his character as a gentleman and 
officer beyond the power of question. The inconvenience ci 
being run short in his finances struck him so strongly that he 
wrote to Dinmont on that subject, requesting a snuJl tempor- 
ary loan, having no doubt that, being within sixty or seventy 
mUes of his rwidence, he should receive a speedy as well as 
favourable answer to his request of pecuniary accommodaticm, 
which was owing^ as he stated, to his having been robbed after 
their parting. And then, with impatience enough, though with- 
out any serious apprehension, he waited the answers of these 
various letters. 

It must be observed, in excuse of his correspondents^ that 
the post was then much more tardy than since Mr. Palmer's 
ingenious invention has taken place; and with respect to 
honest Dinmont in particular, as he nurely received above one 
letter a^iuarter (unless during the time <A his being engaged 
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in a law-cniit^ when he regolarly sent to the post-town), his 
ooireepondenoe usually remained for a month or two sticking 
in the poBtmaster's window among pamphlets, gingerbread, 
rolls, or ballads, according to the trade which the said post- 
master exercised. Besides, there was then a custom, not yet 
wholly obsolete, of causing a letter from one town to another, 
perhaps within the distance of thirty miles, perform a circuit 
of two hundred miles before deiiyery ; which had the combined 
advantage of airing the epistle thoroughly, of adding some 
pence to the revenue of tiie postoffice, and of exercising the 
patience of the correspondents. Owing to these drcumstancee 
Brown remained several days in Allonby without any answers 
whatever, and his stock of money, though husbanded with the 
utmost economy, began to wear very low, when he received by 
the hands of a young fisherman the following letter : — 

'Ton have acted with the most cruel indiscretion; you 
have shown how litde I can trust to your declarations diat 
my peace and happiness are dear to you ; and your rashness 
has nearly occasioned the death of a young man of the highest 
worth and honour. Must I say moref must I add that I 
have been myself very iU in consequence of your violence and 
its effects) And, alas 1 need I say still farther, that I have 
thought anxiously upon them as they are likely to affect you, 
although you have given me such slight cause to do sot The 
O. is gone from home for several days, Mr. H. is almost quite 
recovered, and I have reason to think that the blame is laid in 
a quarter different from that where it is deserved. Tet do not 
think of yenturing here. Our fate has been crossed by 
accidents of a nature too violent and terrible to permit me 
to think of renewing a correspondence which has so often 
threatened the most dreadful catastrophe. Farewell, therefore, 
and believe that no one can wish your happiness more sincerely 
than J. M.' 

This letter contained that species of advice which is fre- 
quently given for the precise purpose that it may lead to a 
directly opposite conduct from that which it recommends. 
At least so thought Brown, who immediately asked the young 
fisherman if he came from Portanf erry. 

'Ay,' said the lad ; ' I am auld Willie Johnstone's son, and 
I got that letter frae my sister Peggy, tiiat's laundry-maid at 
Woodboume.' 
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'My good friend, idiendo you sail f 

' With the tide this evening.' 

'Ill return with 70a; but^ as I do not desire to go to 
Portanf erry, I wish you could put me on shore somewhere on 
the coast.' 

' We can easily do that^' said the lad. 

Although the price of provisionsi etc, was then Teiy 
moderate, the disohaxging his lodgingSi and the expense of his 
liying, together with that of a change of dreas, which safety as 
well as a proper regard to his external appearance rendered 
necessary, brought Brown's purse to a very low ebb. He left 
directions at the poslroffioe that his letters should be forwarded 
to Kippletringan, whither he resolved to proceed and redaim 
the treasure which he had deposited in the hands of Mrs. 
Mac<}andlish. He also felt it would be his duty to assume 
his proper character as soon as he should reoeiye Uie necessary 
evidence for supporting it^ and, as an officer in the king's 
service, give and receive every explanation which might be 
necessary with young Haslewood. ' If he is not very wrong- 
headed indeed,' he thought^ ' he must allow the manner in whi^ 
I acted to have been the necessaiy consequence of his own 
overbearing conduct.' 

And now we must suppose him once more embarked on the 
Solway Firth. The wind was adverse, attended by some rain, 
and they struggled against it without much assistance from 
the tide. The boat was heavily laden with goods (part of 
which were probably contraband), and laboured deep in the 
sea. Brown, who had been bred a sailor, and was indeed 
skUled in most athletic exercise^ gave his powerful and 
effectual assistance in rowing, or occasionally in steering the 
boat, and his advice in the management, which became the 
more delicate as the wind increased, and, being opposed to the 
very rapid tides of that coast, made the voyage perilous. At 
length, after spending the whole night upon the firth, they 
were at morning within sight of a beautiful bay upon the 
Scottish coast. The weather was now more mild. The snow, 
which had been for some time waning, had given way entirely 
under the fresh gale of the preceding night. The more distant 
hiUs, indeed, retained their snowy mantle, but all the open 
country was cleared, unless where a fe«r white patches indicated 
that it had beeisi drUted to an uncommon depth. Even under 
its wintry appeafEOice the shore was iighly interesting. The 
line of sea«-coast, with all its variedlourves, indentures, and 
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embayments, swept away from the sight on either hand, in 
that yaried, intricate, yet graceful and easy line which the 
eye loves so well to pursue. And it was no less relieved and 
varied in elevation than in outline by the different forms of 
the shore, the beach in some places being edged by steep 
rocks, and in others rising smoothly from the sands in easy 
and swelling slopes. Buildings of different kinds caught and 
reflected the wintry sunbeams of a December morning, and the 
woods, though now leafless, gave relief and variety to the 
landscape. Bxown felt that lively and awakening interest 
which taste and sensibility always derive from the beauties of 
nature when opening suddenly to the eye after the dulness 
and gloom of a night voyage. Perhaps — ^f or who can presume 
to anialyse that inexplicable feeling which binds the person 
bom in a moimtainous country to his native hills — ^perhaps 
some early associations, retaining their effect long after the 
cause was forgotten, mingled in the feelings of pleasure with 
which he regiurded the scene before him. 

'And what^' said Brown to the boatman, 'is the name of 
that fine cape that stretches into the sea with its sloping 
banks and hillocks of wood, and forms the right side of the 
bayf 

' WazToch Pointy' answered the lad. 

'And that old castle, my friend, with the modem house 
situated just beneath it? It seems at this distance a very 
large building.' 

'That's the Auld Place, sir; and that's the New Place 
below it. We'll land you there ii you like.' 

' I. should like it of all things. I must visit that ruin before 
I continue my journey.' 

'Ay, it's a queer auld bit,' said the fisherman; 'and that 
highest tower is a gude landmark as for as Ramsay in Man 
and the Point of Ayr ; there was muckle fighting about the 
place lang syne.' 

Brown would have inquired into farther particulars, but a 
fisherman is seldom an antiquary. His boatman's local know- 
ledge was summed up in the inf oraoation already given, ' that 
it was a grand landmark, and that there had been muckle 
fighting about the bit lang syne.' 

' I shall learn more of it,' said Brown to himself, ' when I 
get ashore.' 

The boat continued its course dose imder the point upon 
which the castle was situated, which frowned from the summit 
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of itB rooky site upon the still agitated waves of the baj 
beneath. 'I belieYo,' said the steenmaii,' yell get aahoro here 
as dry as ony gate. There's a plaoe where their berlins and 
galleya^ as they oa'd them, used to lie in lang syne, but it^s no 
used now, beoanse it's iU oairying gudes up the narrow stairs 
or ower the rooks. Whiles of a moonlight nig^t I have landed 
artioies there, though.' 

While he thus spoke they pulled round a point of rook, and 
found a yeiy small harbour, partly formed by nature, partly by 
the indefatigable labour of liie andent inhabitants of the oastle, 
who^ as the fisheiman observed, had found it essential far the 
protection of their boats and small oraft^ though it oould not 
reoeive vessels of any burden. The two points of rock which 
f onned the access approached each other so nearly that only 
one boat could enter at a time. On each side were stall 
remaining two immense iron rings, deeply morticed into the 
solid rook. Through these, according to tradition, there was 
nightly drawn a huge chain, secured by an immense padlock, 
for the protection ci the haven and the armada which it 
contained. A ledge of rock had, by the assistance of the chisel 
and pickaxe, been formed into a sort of quay. The rock was 
of extremely hard consistence, and the task so difficult that, 
according to the fisherman, a labourer who wrought at the 
work might in the evening have carried home in his bonnet 
all the shivers which he had struck from the mass in the 
course of the day. This little quay communicated with a rude 
staircase, already repeatedly mentioned, which descended from 
the old castle. There was also a communication between the 
beach and the quay, by scrambling over the rocks. 

'Te had better land here,' said the lad, 'for the surfs run- 
ning high at the Shelliooat Stane, and there will no be a dry 
thread amang us or we get the cargo out. Na! na! (in 
answer to an offer of money), ye have wrou^t for your passagCp 
and wrought far bettor than ony o' us. Gude day to ye ; I wuss 
ye weel.' 

So saying, he pushed off in order to land his cargo on the 
opposite side of the bay ; and Brown, with a small bundle in 
his hand, containing the trifling stock of necessaries which he 
had been obliged to purchase at Allonby, was left on the rocks 
beneath the ruin. 

And thus, unconscious as the most alaoluto stranger, and in 
circumstances which, if not destitute, Iwere for the present 
highly embarrassing, without the covLtenance of a friend 
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-within the drde of aeyeral hundred miles, aeouaed of a 
beayy crime, and, what was as bad as all the lest, being nearly 
penniless, did the harassed wanderer for the first time after 
the interval of so many years approach the remains of the 
castle where his ancestors had ezeroued all but regal dominion. 



CHAPTER XLI 

Tes, ye iiKMS-greeii walla. 
Ye towers defJonoeless, 1 reyisit ye 
ShAine-etricken 1 Where are all your trophies now! 
Tour thronged oonrti, the reveliy, the tumult, 
That spoke the grandeur of my house, the homage 
Of neighbouring barons f 

MytUrious Mcthtr. 

Entibino the oastJe of Ellangowan by a postern doorwaj 
which showed symptomB of haying been once secured with the 
most jealous caxe, Brown (whom, since he has set foot upon the 
property of his fathers, we shall hereafter call by his fathei^s 
name of Bertram) wandered from one ruined apartment to an- 
other, surprised at the mAssive strength of some parts of the 
building, the rude and impressiye magnificence of others, and 
the gre&t extent of the whole. In two of these rooms, dose 
beside each other, he saw signs of recent habitation. In one 
small apartment were empty bottles, half-gnawed bones, and 
dried fragments of bread. In the yault which adjoined, 
and which was defended by a strong door, then left open, he 
observed a considerable quantity of straw, and in both were the 
relics of recent fires. How little was it possible for Bertram to 
conceive that such trivial circumstances were doeely connected 
with incidents a£fecting his prosperity, his honoiur, perhaps his 
life I 

After satisfying his curiosity by a hasty glance through the 
interior of the castle, Bertram now advanced through the great 
gateway which opened to the land, and paused to look upon 
the noble landscape which it conmianded. Having in vain 
endeavoured to guess the position of Woodboume, and having 
nearly ascertained that of Kippletringan, he turned to take 
a parting look at the stately ruins Iwhich he had just tra- 
versed. He admired the massive andkicturesque effect of the 
huge round towers, which, flanking thi gateway, gave a double 
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portion of depth and majesty to the high yet gloomy arch 
under which it opened. The carved stone escutcheon of the 
ancient family, bearing for their arms three wolves' heads, was 
hung diagonally beneath the helmet and crest, the latter being 
a wolf oouchant pierced with an arrow. On either side stood 
as supporters, in full human size or larger, a salvage man 
proper^ to use the language of heraldry, vniai^ked and cinctured, 
and holding in his hand an oak tree erudtcated, that is, torn up 
by the roots. 

* And the powerful barons who owned this blazoniy,' thought 
Bertram, pursuing the usual train of ideas which flows upon 
the mind at such scenes — ' do their posterity continue to possess 
the lands which they had laboured to fortify so strongly t or are 
they wanderers, ignorant perhaps even of the fame or power 
of their forefathers, while their hereditary possessions are held 
by a race of strangera f Why is it,' he thought, continuing to 
follow out the succession of ideas which the scene prompted — 
' why is it that some scenes awaken thoughts which belong as 
it were to dreams of early and shadowy recollection, such as 
my old Bramin mooruhte would have ascribed to a state of 
previous existence ? Is it the visions of our sleep that float 
confusedly in our memory, and are recalled by the appearance 
of such real objects as in any respect correspond to the 
phantoms they presented to our imagination 9 How often do 
we find ourselves in society which we have never before met, 
and yet feel impressed with a mysterious and ill-defined con- 
sciousness that neither the scene, the speakers, nor the subject 
are entirely new ; nay, feel as if we could anticipate that part 
of the conversation which has not yet taken place ! It is even 
00 with me while I gaze upon that ruin ; nor can I divest my- 
self of the idea that these massive towers and that dark gate- 
way, retiring through its deep-vaulted and ribbed arches, and 
dimly light^ by the courtyard beyond, are not entirely strange 
to me. Can it be that they have been familiar to me in 
infancy, and that I am to seek in their vicinity those friends 
of whom my childhood has still a tender though faint remem- 
branoe, and whom I early exchanged for such severe task- 
masters t Tet Brown, who, I think, would not have deceived 
me, always told me I was brought off from the eastern coast, 
after a skirmish in which my father was killed; and I do 
remember enough of a horrid scene of violence to strengthen 
his account.' 

It happened that the spot upon which yoimg Bertram 

li 19 
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chanced to Btatian himBelf for the better viewing the oaatk 
was nearly the eame on which his father had died. It waa 
marked by a large old oak-tree, the only one on the esplanade^ 
and which, having been used for exeouti<»iB by the baiana of 
EUangowan, was called the Justice Tree. It chanced, and the 
coincidence was remarkable, that GlossLn was this morning en- 
gaged with a person whom he was in the habit of consulting in 
such matters concerning some projected repairs and a large 
addition to the house of Ellangowan, and that^ having no great 
pleasure in remains so intimately connected with the grandeur 
of the former inhabitants, he had resolved to use the Btones of 
the ruinous castle in his new edifice. Accordingly he came up 
the bank, followed by the land-surveyor mentioned on a former 
occasion, who was also in the habit of acting as a sort of archi- 
tect in case of necessity. In drawing the plans, eta, Qlossin 
was in the custom of relying upon his own skilL Bertram's 
back was towards them as they came up the ascent^ and he 
was quite shrouded by the brandies of the large tree, so that 
Glosain was not aware of the presence of the stranger till he was 
close upon him. 

' Yes, sir, as I have often said before to you, the Old Place is 
a perfect quarry of hewn stone, and it would be better for the 
estate if it were all down, since it is only a den for smugglers.' 
At this instant Bertram turned short round upon Qlossin at the 
distance of two yards only, and said — ' Would you destroy this 
fine old castle, sir V 

His face, person, and voice were so exactly those of his father 
in his best days, that Glossin, hearing his exclamation, and 
seeing such a sudden apparition in the shape of his patron, 
and on nearly the very spot where he had expired, almost 
thought the grave had given up its dead ! He staggered back 
two or three paces, as if he had received a sudden and deadly 
wound. He instantly recovered, however, his presence of mind, 
stimulated by the thrilling reflection that it was no inhabitant 
of the other world which stood before him, but an injured man 
whom the slightest want of dexterity on his part might lead to 
acquaintance with his rights, and the means of asserting them to 
his utter destruction. Tet his ideas were so much confused 
by the shock he had received that his first question partook 
of the alarm. 

* In the name of God, how came jbu here ?' said GlosBin. 

'How came I here?' repeated Bertram, surprised at the 
solemnity of the address ; ' I landed L quarter of an hour since 
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In the little harbour beneath the oastle, and was employuig a 
moment's leisure in viewing these fine ruins. I trust there is 
no intrusion V 

'Intrusion, sir) No, sir,' said Glossin, in some degree re- 
covering his breath, and then whispered a few words into his 
companion's ear, who immediately left him and descended 
towards the house. ' Intrusion, sir f no, sir ; you or any gentle- 
man are welcome to satis^r your curiosity.' 

< I thank you, sir,' saia Bertram. ' They call this the Old 
Place, I am informed V 

'Tes, sir; in distinction to the New Place, my house there 
below.' 

Glossin, it must be remarked, was, during the following dia- 
logue, on the one hand eager to leam what local recollections 
young Bertram had retained of the scenes of his infancy, and 
on the other compelled to be extremely cautious in his replies, 
lest he should awaken or assist^ by some name, phrase, or suiec- 
dote, the slumbering train of association. He suffered, indeed, 
diuring the whole scene the agonies which he so richly deserved ; 
yet his pride and interest^ like the fortitude of a North American 
Indian, manned him to sustain the tortures inflicted at once by 
the contending stings of a guilty conscience, of hatred, of fear, 
and of suspicion. 

' I wish to ask the name, sir,' said Bertram, ' of the family to 
whom this stately ruin belongs.' 

' It is my property, sir ; my name is Glossin.' 

' Glossin— Glossin V repeated Bertram, as if the answer were 
somewhat different from what he expected. ' I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Glossin ; I am apt to be very absent. May I ask if the 
oaatle has been long in your family V 

'It was built^ I believe, long ago by a family called Mac- 
Dingawaie,' answered Glossin, suppressing for obvious reasons 
the more familiar sound of Bertram, which might have 
awakened the reooUectionB which he was anxious to lull to rest^ 
and slurring with an evasive answer the question concerning 
the endurance of his own possession. 

'And how do you read the half-defoced motto, sir,' said 
Bertram, ' which is upon that scroll above the entablature with 
the arms r 

< I — ^I — ^I really do not exactly know,' replied Glossin. 

' I should be apt to make it out^ Our Bight makes our Miffhi.' 

' I believe it is something of that kind,' said Glossin. 

' May I ask, sir,' said the stranger, ' if it is your family motto f ' 
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'N — ^D — DO— no— not own. That !% I beliere, the motto 
of the former people ; mine is — ^mine ia — In faot^ I have had 
some correBpondenoe with Mr. Cumming of the Lyon Office in 
Edinbiugh about mine. He writes me the Gloaaonfl anci^itlj 
bore for a motto, " He who takes it» makee it.** ' 

' If there be any micertainty, air, and the case were mine,' 
said Bertram, ' I would assume the old motto^ which seems to 
me the better of the two.' 

Glossin, whose tongue by this time dove to the roof of his 
mouth, only answered by a nod. 

' It is odd enough,' said Bertram, fixing his eye upon the 
arms and gateway, and partly addressing Glossin, paiily as it 
were thinking aloud — ' it is odd the tricks whidi our meoKwy 
plays us. The remnants of an old prophecy, or song, or rhyme 
of some kind or other, return to my recollection on hearing that 
motto ; stay — ^it is a strange jingle of sounds : 

The dark shaU be light, 

And the wrong made right, 

When Bertram's right uid Bertram's might 

Shall meet on 

I cannot remember the last line — on some particular hei^t ; 
height is the rhyme, I am sure ; but I cannot hit upon the pre- 
ceding word.' 

' Confound your memory,' muttered Glossin, ' you remember 
by far too much of it !' 

' There are other rhymes connected with these early recollec- 
tions,' continued the young man. * Pray, sir, is there any song 
current in this part of the world respecting a daughter of the 
King of the Isle of Man eloping with a Scottish kndght I' 

' I am the worst person in the world to consult upon legend- 
ary antiquities,' answered Gloesin. 

* I could sing such a ballad,' said Bertram, ' from one eod to 
another when I was a boy. Tou must know I left Scotland, 
which is my native country, veiy young, and those who brought 
me up discouraged all my attempts to preserve recollection of 
my native land, on account^ I believe, of a boyish wish which I 
had to escape from their chaige.' 

< Yery natural,' said Glossin, but speaking as if his utmost 
efforts were unable to unseal his Mps beyond the width of a 
quarter of an inch, so that his whAe utterance was a kind of 
compressed muttering, very differentpom the round, bold, bully- 
ing voice with which he usually spole. Indeed, his appearance 
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and demeanoor during all this oonyenation seemed to diminiBh 
even his Btrength and stature ; so that he appeared to wither 
into the shadow of himself^ now adYancing one foot> now 
the other, now stooping and wriggling his shoulders, now 
fumbling with the buttons of his waistcoat^ now clasping 
his hands together; In short, he was the picture of a mean- 
spirited, shuffling rascal in the very agonies of detection. To 
tliese appearances Bertram was totally inattentive, being 
dragged on as it were by the current of his own associations. 
Indeed, although he addressed Glossin, he was not so much 
thinking of him as arguing upon the embarrassing state of 
his own feelings and recollection. ' Tes,' he said, ' I preserved 
my language among the sailors, most of whom spoke English, 
and when I could get into a comer by myself I used to 
sing all that song over fix>m beginning to end ; I have forgot 
it all now, but I remember the tune well, though I can- 
not guess what should at present so strongly recall it to my 
memory.' 

He took his flageolet from his pocket and played a simple 
melody. Apparency the tune awoke the corresponding associa- 
tions of a damsel who^ close beside a fine spring about half- 
way down the descent^ and which had once supplied the castle 
with water, was engaged in bleaching linen. She immediately 
took up the song : 

' Are these the links of Forth, she said, 

Or are thej the crooks of Dee, 
Or the boiinie woods of Warroch Head 
That I so fiiin would see 1 ' 

* By heaven,' said Bertram, ' it is the very ballad 1 I must 
learn these words from the girl.' 

'Confusion!' thought Glossin ; 'if I cannot put a stop to this 
all will be out. the devil take all ballads and baUad-makers 
and balladnsingers ! and that d — d jade too, to set up her pipe !' 
— ' You will have time enough for this on some other occasion,' 
he said aloud ; * at present ' {for now he saw his emissary with 
two or three men coming up the bank) — ' at present we must 
have some more serious conversation together.' 

' How do you mean, sir f ' said Bertram, turning short upon 
him, and not liking the tone which he made use of. 

'Why, sir, as to that — ^I believe your name is Brown?' said 
Glossin, 

' And what of that^ sir f ' 
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GlosBiii looked over his shoulder to see how near his puty 
had approached ; they were ccMning fast on. ' Yanbeest Brownf 
if I mistake not.' 

'And what of that> sirt' said Bertnun, with increasiDg 
astonishment and displeasure. 

' Why, in that case,' said Oloasin, observing his friends had 
now got upon the level space dose beside them — ' in that case 
YOU are my prisoner in the king's name ! ' At the same time 
he stretched his hand towards Bertram's cdlar, while two of the 
men who had come up seised upon his arms ; he shook himself, 
however, free of their grasp by a "violent efforti in which he 
pitched the most pertinacious down the bank, and, drawiiig his 
cutlass, stood on the defensive^ while those who had felt his 
strength recoiled from his presence and gased at a safe distance. 
'Observe,' he called out at the same time, 'that I have no 
purpose to resist legal authority ; satisfy me that yoa have a 
magistrate's warranty and are audiorised to make this arrest^ 
and I will obey it quietly ; but let no man who loves his life 
venture to approach me till I am satisfied for what crime, and 
by whose authority, I am apprehended.' 

GloBsin then caused one of the officers show a warrant for 
the apprehension of Yanbeest Brown, accused of the crime of 
wilfully and malidously shooting at Charles Haslewood, yxnuaget 
of Haslewood, with an intent to kill, and also of other crimes 
and misdemeanours, and which appointed him, having been so 
apprehended, to be brought before the next magistrate for 
examination. The warrant being formal, and the fact such as 
he could not deny, Bertram threw down his weapon and sub- 
mitted himself to the officers, who, flying on him with eagCTnese 
corresponding to their former pusilliuumity, were about to load 
him with irons, alleging the strength and activity which he had 
displayed as a justification of this severity. B^t Gloesin was 
ashamed or afraid to permit this unnecessary insult^ and directed 
the prisoner to be treated with all the decency, and even respecti 
that was consistent with safety. Afraid, however, to introduce 
him into his own house, where still further subjects of recollec- 
tion might have been suggested, and anxious at the same time to 
cover his own proceedings by the sanction of another's authority, 
he ordered his carriage (for he had lately set up a carriage) to 
be got ready, and in the meantime diaected refreshments to be 
given to the prisoner and the offioerl who were consigned to 
one of the rooms in the old castle, imtillbhe means of conveyance 
for examination before a magistrate shiuld be provided. 



CHAPTER XLII 

Bring in the evidence. 
Thou robed man of juBtice, take thy place, 
And thoa, hia j^oke-fellow of eqnity, 
Bench by his ode ; you are of the commiarion, 
Sit you too. 

Whujb the oarriage was getting ready, Oloasin had a letter to 
oompofle, about which he wasted no small time. It was to his 
neighbour, as he was fond of calling him. Sir Robert Haslewood 
of Hazlewood, the head of an ancient and powerful interest in 
the county, which had in the decadence of the Ellangowan 
family gradually succeeded to much of their authority and 
influence. The present representative of the family was an 
elderly man, dotingly fond of his own family, which was limited 
to an only son and (laughter, and stoically indifferent to the fate 
of all mankind besides. For the rest^ he was honourable in 
his general dealings because he was afraid to suffer the censure 
of the world, and just from a better motive. He was presumptu- 
ously oyerconceited on the score of family pride and importance, 
a feeling considerably enhanced by his late succession to the 
title of a Nova Scotia baronet ; and he hated the memory of 
the Ellangowan family, though now a memory only, because 
a certain baron of that house was traditionally reported to 
have caused the founder of the Hazlewood family hold his 
stirrup until he mounted into his saddle. In his general de- 
portment he was pompous and important^ affecting a species 
of florid elocution, which often became ridiculous from his mis- 
arranging the triads and quaternions with which he loaded 
his sentences. 

To this personage Glossin was now to write in suich a 
conciliatory style as might be most acceptable to his vanity 
and family pride, and the following was the form of his 
note: — 
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'Mr. Gilbert Gloorin' (he longed to add of EUangowan, bat 
pmdenoe prevaUed, and be Buppreased tbat teixitorial deeigDar 
tion) — 'lb. Gilbert GlosBiii lute tbe bonour to offer bis most 
respectful compliments to Sir Robert Haslewood, and to inform 
bim that be baa this morning been fortunate enough to secure 
the person who wounded Mr. G. Haslewood. As Sir Robert 
Hazlewood maj probably choose to conduct the examinatioQ of 
this criminal himself, Mr. G. Glossin will cause the man to be 
carried to the inn at Kippletringan or to Hailewood House, as Sir 
Robert Haslewood maybe pleased to direct. And, with Sir Robert 
Hazlewood's permission, Mr. G. Glossin will attend him at either 
of these places with the proofs and declarations which he has 
been so fortunate as to collect respecting this atrodous buainesB.' 

AddresBedf 
' Sir RoBXBT Haxlbwood of HasLewood, Bart 
'Hadewood House, eta eta 

' Tuesday. ' 

This note he despatched by a servant on boraebaok, and 
having given the man some time to get ahead, and desired him 
to ride fast, he ordered two officers of justice to get into the 
carriage with Bertram; and he himself, mounting his horse, 
accompanied them at a slow pace to the point where the roads 
to Eippletiingan and Hazlewood House separated, and there 
awaited the return of his messenger, in order that his &rther 
route might be determined by t^ie answer he should receive 
from the Baronet. In about half an hour his servant returned 
with the following answer, handsomely folded, and sealed with 
the Hazlewood arms, having the Nova Scotia badge depending 
from the shield : — 

' Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood returns Mr. G. Glossin's 
compliments, and thanks him for the trouble he has taken in 
a matter affecting the safety of Sir Robert's family. Sir R. H. 
requests Mr. G. G. will have the goodness to bring the prisoner 
to Hazlewood House for examination, with the otiier proofs or 
declarations which he mentions. And after the business is over, 
in case Mr. G. G. is not otherwise engaged. Sir R. and Lady 
Hazlewood request his company to dinner.' 

Addressed^ 

' Mr. piLBERT Glossin, eta 
' Hazlewood House, 
'Tuesday.' 
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' Soh !' thought Mr. Gloesin, 'here is one finger m at leasts and 
that I will make the means of introducing my whole hand. But 
I must first get dear of this wretched young fellow. I think I 
can manage Sir Robert. He is dull and pompous, and will be 
alike disposed to listen to my suggestions upon the law of the 
case and to assume the credit of acting upon them as his own 
proper motion. So I shall have the advantage of being the 
real magistrate, without the odium of responsibility.' 

As he cheiidied these hopes and expectations, the carriage 
approached Hazlewood House through a noble avenue of old 
oaks, which shrouded the ancient abbey-resembling building so 
call^. It was a huge edifice, built at different periods, part 
haying actually been a prioir, upon the suppression of which, 
in the time of Queen Mary, ulb first of the family had obtained 
a gift of the house and surrounding lands from the crown. It 
was pleasantiy situated in a laige deer-park, on the banks of 
the river we have before mentioned. The scenery around was 
of a dark, solemn, and somewhat melancholy cast> according 
vrell with the architecture of the house. Everything appeared 
to be kept in the highest possible order, and announced the 
opulence and rank of tiie proprietor. 

As Mr. Glossin's carriage stopped at the door of the hall. Sir 
Bobert reconnoitred the new vehicle from the windows. Accord- 
ing to his aristocratic feelings, there was a degree of presump- 
tion in this novm homo, this Mr. Gilbert Glossin, late writer in 

y presuming to set up such an accommodation at all ; but 

his wrath was mitigated when he observed that the mantie 
upon the panels only bore a plain cipher of G. G. This apparent 
modesty was indeed solely owing to the delay of Mr. Gumming 
of the Lyon Office, who^ being at that time engaged in discover- 
ing and matriculating the arms of two commissaries from North 
America, three English-Irish peers, and two great Jamaica 
traders, had been more slow than usual in finding an escutcheon 
for the new Laird of Ellangowan. But his delay told to the 
advantage of Glossin in the opinion of the proud Baronet. 

While the officers of justice detained their prisoner in a 
sort of steward's room, Mr. Glossin was ushered into what was 
called the great oak-parlour, a long room, panelled with well- 
varnished wainscot^ and adorned with the grim portraits of Sir 
Robert Hazlewood's ancestry. The visitor, who had no internal 
consciousness of worth to balance that of meanness of birth, 
felt his inferiority, and by the depth of his bow and the 
obsequiousness of his demeanour showed that the Laud of 
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EUangowan was sank for the tone in tlie old and safamiflBTe 
habitfl of tlie quondam retainer of the law. He would hare 
persuaded himself, indeed, that he was only humouring the 
pride of the old Baronet for the purpose of turning it to his 
own adyantage, but his feelings were of a mingled natnn^ 
and he felt tilie inflnenoe of thoee very prejudioes which he 
pretended to flatter. 

The Baronet reoeiyed his yisitor with that oondesoending 
parade which was meant at once to assert his own yast 
snperiority, and to show the generosity and courtesy with 
which he could waiye it^ and desoend to the leyel of ordinazy 
conyersation with ordinary men. He thanked Glossin far his 
attention to a matter in which 'young Haslewood' was so 
intimately concerned, and, pointing to his family pictures, 
obseryed, with a gracious smile, 'Indeed, these yenerable 
gentlemen, Mr. Glossin, are as much obliged as I am in this 
case for the labour, pains, care, and trouble which you haye 
taken in their behalf; and I haye no doubt, were they capable 
of expressing themselyes, would join me, sir, in thanking you 
for the fayour you haye conf errod upcm the house of Hule- 
wood by taking care, and trouble, sir, and interest in behalf 
of the young gentleman who is to continue their name and 
family.' 

Thrice bowed Olossin, and each time more profoundly than 
before ; once in honour of the knight who stood upright before 
him, once in respect to the quiet peraonages who patiently 
hung upon the wainscot, and a third time in deference to the 
young gentleman who was to cany on the name and ftunily. 
Rotwrier as he was. Sir Robert was gratified by the homage 
which he rendered, and proceeded in a tone of gracious 
familiarity : 'And now, Mr. Glossin, my exceeding good friend, 
you must allow me to ayail myself of your knowledge of law 
in our proceedings in this matter. I am not much in the 
habit of acting as a justice of the peace ; it suits better with 
other gentlemen, whose domestic and family affairs require 
less constant superintendence, attention, and management than 
mine.' 

Of course^ whateyer small assistance Mr. Gloasin could 
render was entirely at Sir Robert Haslewood's seryice ; but^ as 
Sir Bobert Hazlewood's name stood -high id the list of the 
faculty, the said Mr. Glossin could pot presume to hope it 
could be either necessaiy or useful. 

' Why, my good sir, you will undektand me only to mean 
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that I am aomething deficient in the piaotioal knowledge of 
the ordinazy details dl justioe business. I was indeed educated 
to the bar, and might boast perhaps at one time that I had 
made some progress in the speculative and abstract and 
abstruse doctrines of our municipal code ; but there is in the 
present day so little opportunity of a man of family and 
fortune rising to that eminence at the bar which is attained 
by adyenturers who are as willing to plead for John a' Nokes 
as for the first noble of the land, that I was really early dis- 
gusted with practice. The first case^ indeed, whidi was laid 
on my table quite sickened me : it respected a bargain, sir, of 
tallow between a butcher and a candle-maker ; and I found it 
was expected that I should grease my mouth not only with 
their yulgar names, but witii aU the technical terms and 
phrases and peculiar language of their dirty arts. Upon mv 
honour, my good sir, I have neyer been able to bear the smell 
of a tallow-candle since.' 

Pitying, as seemed to be expected, the mean use to which 
the Baronet's faculties had been degraded on this melandioly 
occasion, Mr. Oloesin offered to officiate as derk or assessor, or 
in any way in which he could be most useful. 'And with a 
Tiew to possessing you of the whole business, and in the first 
place, there will, I beUeve^ be no difficulty in proving the main 
fact, that this was the person who fired the unhappy piece. 
Should he deny it^ it can be proved by Mr. Hiulewood, I 
presume t' 

' Toung Haslewood is not at home to-day, Mr. Glossin.' 

'But we can have the oath of the servant who attended 
him,' said the ready Mr. Olossin; 'indeed, I hardly think the 
fact will be disputed. I am more apprehensive ihat, from the 
too favourable and indulgent manner in which I have under- 
stood that Mr. Hazlewo^ has been pleased to represent the 
business, the assault may be considered as accidental, and the 
injury as unintentional, so that the fellow may be immediately 
set at liberty to do more mischief.' 

' I have not the honour to know the gentieman who now 
holds the office of king's advocate,' replied Sir Robert^ gravely ; 
' but I presume, sir — nay, I am confident^ that he will consider 
the mere fact of having wounded young Haslewood of Hade- 
wood, even by inadvertency, to take the matter in its mildest 
and gentlest) and in its most favourable and improbable, lights 
as a crime which will be too easily atoned by imprisonment^ and 
as more deserving of deportation.' 
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' Indeed, Sir Bobert>' said his aasentiiig brother in jnstaee, 
' I am entirely of your opini(m ; bat» I don't know how it ii^ I 
faaye observed the Edinburgh gentlemen of the bar, and even 
the offioers of the crown, pique themselyeB upon an indifferent 
administration of justice, without respect to rank and funify; 
and I should fear * 

'How, sir, without respect to rank and family f Will joa 
tell me that doctrine can be held by men of birth and l^gal 
education f No, sir ; if a trifle stolen in the street is termed 
mere pickery, but is elevated into sacrilege if the crime be 
committed in a church, so, according to the just gradatiaiis of 
society, the guilt of an injury is enhanced by the rank of the 
person to whom it is offered, done, or perpetrated, sir.' 

Glossin bowed low to this decUuation ex eaihedrd, but 
observed, that in case of the very worsts and of such tmnatoial 
doctrines being actually held as he had already hinted, 'the 
law had another hold on Mr. Yanbeest Brown.' 

' Yanbeest Brown ! is that the fellow's name f Crood God 1 
that young Hazlewood of Haslewood should have had his hfe 
endai^red^ the clavicle of his right shoulder considerably 
lacerated and dislodged, several large drops or slugs deposited 
in the acromion process, as the aocoimt of the family surgeon 
expressly bears, and all by an obecmre wretch named Yanbeest 
Brown I' 

* Why, really, Sir Robert^ it is a thing which one can hardlj 
bear to think of; but> begging ten thousand pardons toe 
resuming what I was about to say, a person of the same name 
is, as appears from these papers producing Dirk Hatteraick's 
pocket-book), mate to the smuggling vess^ who offered sudi 
violence at Woodboume, and I have no doubt that this is the 
same individual; which, however, your acute discriminatioQ 
will easily be able to ascertain.' 

* The same, my good sir, he must assuredly be ; it would be 
injustice even to the meanest of the people to suppose there 
could be found among them ttvo persons doomed to bears 
name so shocking to one's ears as this of Yanbeest Brown.' 

'True, Sir Robert; most unquestionably; there cannot be 
a shadow of doubt of it But you see farther, that this est- 
cumstance accounts for the man's desperate conduct. You, 
Sir Robert, will discover the motive ior his crime — you, I aay, 
will discover it without difficulty onlyour giving your mind to 
the examination ; for my part, I calnot help suspectiog the 
moving spring to have been revenle for the gallantry ^th 
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which Mr. Hazlewood, with all the spirit of his renowned 
forefathers, defended the house at Woodboume agaLnst this 
Tillain and his lawless companions.' 

'I will inquire into it» my good sir,' said the learned 
Baronet. 'Tet eyen now I venture to conjecture that I shall 
adopt the solution or explanation of this riddle, enigma, or 
mystery which you have in some degree thus started. Yes 1 
revenge it must be ; and, good Heaven ! entertained by and 
against whom f entertained, fostered, cherished against yoimg 
Hazlewood of Hazlewood, and in part carried into effect^ 
executed, and implemented by the hand of Yanbeest Brown ! 
These are dreadful days indeed, my worthy neighbour (this 
epithet indicated a rapid advance in the Baronet's good graces) 
—days when the bulwarks of society are shaken to their 
mighty base, and that rank which forms, as it were, its 
highest grace and ornament is mingled and confused with the 
viler parts of the architecture. O, my good Mr. Gilbert 
Glossin, in my time, sir, the use of swords and pistols, and 
such honourable arms, was reserved by the nobility and 
gently to themselves, and the disputes of the vulgar were 
decided by the weapons which nature had given them, or by 
cudgels cut, broken, or hewed out of the next wood. But 
now, sir, the clouted shoe of the peasant galls the kibe of the 
courtier. The lower ranks have their quarrels, sir, and their 
points of honour, and their revenges, which they must bring, 
forsooth, to fatal arbitrement. But well, well ! it will last my 
time. Let us have in this feUow, this Yanbeest Brown, and 
make an end of him, at least for the present.' 



CHAPTER XLHI 

Twiahe 
QftTO heftt onto the u^vji which letonadt 
Like a petud ill lighted, into the bosom 
Of him gave fire tor. Yet I hope hie hurt 
le not so dengerooa bmt he may reoover. 

tiwt Maid if tht 1% 



Thb priBO&er was now presented before the two wotBhipfnl 
magistrates. Gloasin, paitly ficom some oompunctious visitingB, 
and partly out of his cautious resoluticm to soffer Sir Bobert 
Hadewooid to be the ostensible manager of the whole examina- 
tion, looked down upon the taUe, and busied himself with 
reading and arranging the papers respecting the business^ 
only now and then throwing in a skilful oatohword as prompter, 
when he saw the principal, and apparently most actiye, magis- 
trate stand in need of a hint. As for Sir Bobert Haslewood, 
he assumed on his part a happy mixture of the austerity of 
the justice combined with the display of personal dignity 
appertaining to the baronet of ancient family. 

* There, constables, let him stand there at the bottom of 
the table. Be so good as look me in the foce, sir, and raise 
your voice as you answer the questions which I am going to 
put to you.' 

' May I beg, in the first place, to know, sir, who it is that 
takes the trouble to interrogate mel' said the prisoner; 'for 
the honest gentlemen who have brought me here have not 
been pleased to furnish any information upon that point.' 

* And pray, sir,' answered Sir Bobert^ 'what has my name 
and quality to do with the questions I am about to ask you f ' 

'Nothing, perhaps, sir,' replied Bertram; 'but it may 
considerably ii&uence my disposition to answer them.' 

'Why, then, sir, you will please ip be informed that yon 
are in presence of Sir Bobert Haslelrood of Hazlewood, and 
another justice of peace for this count! — that's alL' 
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As this intimation produced a less stunning eflfect upon 
the prisoner than he had antidpated, Sir Robert proceeded 
in his investigation with an increasing dislike to the object 
of it. 

' Is your name Yanbeest Brown, sir f ' 

' It is,' answered the prisoner. 

'So far weU; and how are we to design you farther, sirT 
demanded the Justice. 

' Captain in his Majesty's regiment of horse,' answered 

Bertram. 

The Baronet's ears receiyed this intimation with astonish- 
ment; but he was refreshed in courage by an incredulous 
look ficom Glossin, and by hearing him gently utter a sort of 
interjectional whistle, in a note of surprise and contempt. * 1 
believe^ my friend,' said Sir Bobert, 'we shall find for you, 
before we part^ a more humble title.' 

' If you do, sir,' replied his prisoner, ' I shall willingly submit 
to any punishment which such an imposture shall be thought 
to deserve.' 

' WeU, sir, we shall see,' continued Sir Robert ' Do you 
know young Haslewood of Haelewoodf ' 

' I never saw the gentleman who I am informed bears that 
name excepting once, and I regret that it was under very 
unpleasant circumstances.' 

'Ton mean to acknowledge^ then,' said the Baronet^ 'that 
you inflicted upon young Hazlewood of Haslewood that wound 
which endangcured his life, considerably lacerated the davide 
of his right shoulder, and deposited, as the family surgeon 
declares, seyeral large drops or slugs in the acromion 
prooessf 

'Why, sir,' replied Bertram, 'I can only say I am equally 
ignorant of and sorry for the extent of the damage which the 
young gentleman has sustained. I met him in a narrow path, 
walking with two ladies and a servant^ and before I could 
either pass them or address them, this young Hadewood took 
his gun from his servant^ presented it against my body, and 
commanded me in the most haughty tone to stand back. I 
was neither inclined to submit to his authority nor to leave 
him in possession of the means to injure me, which he seemed 
disposed to use with such rashness. I therefore closed with 
him for the piurpose of disanning him; and, just as I had 
nearly effected my purpose, the piece went off acddentally, and, 
to my regret then and since, inflicted upon the young gentle- 
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man a seTorer ohastiflement than I desired, though I am ^ad 
to understand it is like to prove no more than his unprovoked 
folly deserved.' 

'And 80^ sir/ said the Baronet^ eveiy feature swoln -with 
offionded dignity, 'you, sir, admit, sir, that it was your 
purpose, sir, and your intention, sir, and the real jet and 
object of your assault^ sir, to disarm young Haslewood of 
Haslewood of his gun, sir, or his f owling-pieoe, or his f ucee^ or 
whatever you please to oaU it> sir, upon the king's highway, 
sirf I think this will do^ my worthy neighbour ! I think he 
should stand committed f ' 

'You are by fur the beet judge, Sir Robert^' said Gloasin, 
in his most insinuating tone ; ' but if I might presume to hint» 
there was something about these smugglers.' 

'Very true, good sir. And besides, sir, you, Yanbeeet 
Brown, who call yourself a captain in his Majesty's service^ are 
no better or worse than a rascally mate of a smugg^ler ! ' 

'Really, 8j|^' said Bertram, 'you are an old gentleman, and 
acting undeilome strange delusion, otherwise I should be veiy 
angiywith 

'01dgentl)man, sir t strange delusion, sir 1 ' said Sir Robert, 

colouring witH indignation. ' I protest and declare Why, 

sir, have yof any papers or letters that can establish your 
pretended raiik and estate and commission f ' 

' None at |>re8ent, sir,' answered Bertram ; ' but in the return 
of a poet or 

'And hoW do ^ou, sir,' continued the Baronet, 'if you are a 
captain in hi^ Majesty's service — how do you chance to be travel- 
ling in Scotland without letters of introduction, credentials, 
baggage, or anything belonging to your pretended rank, estate, 
and condition, as I said before ? ' 

'Sir,' replied the prisoner, 'I had the misfortune to be 
robbed of my clothes and baggage.' 

' Oho ! then you are the gentleman who took a post-chaise 

from to Kippletringan, gave the boy the slip on the road, 

and sent two of your accomplices to beat the boy and bring 
away the baggage f ' 

' I was, sir, in a carriage, as you describe, was obliged to 
alight in the snow, and lost my way endeavouring to find the 
road to Kippletringan. The landlady of the inn will inform 
you that on my arrival there the nex| day, my first inquiries 
were after the boy.' 

'Then give me leave to ask wheA you spent the nighty 
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not in the snow, I presumet Ton do not suppose that will 
pass, or be taken, oredited, and reoeiyedf' 

' I b^ leave,' said Bertasm, his reoolleotion turning to the 
gipsy female and to the prcimise he had given her — 'I beg 
leave to decline answering that question.' 

' I thought as much,' said Sir Robert ' Were you not during 
that night in the ruins of Demdeugh 1 — ^in the ruins of Dem- 
deugh, sir f ' 

'I have told you that I do not intend answering that 
question,' replied Bertram. 

'Well, sir, then you will stand committed, sir/ said Sir 
Bobert, 'and be sent to prison, sir, that's aU, sir. Have the 
goodness to look at these papers ; are you the Vanbeest Brown 
who is there mentioned t ' 

It must be remarked that Glossin had shuffled among the 
papers some writings which really did belong to Bertram, and 
wluch had been found by the officers in the old vault where 
his portmanteau was ransacked. 

'Some of these papers,' said Bertram, looking over them, 
< are mine, and were in my portfolio when it was stolen from 
the post-chaise. They are memoranda of little value, and, I 
Bee, have been carefully selected as a£Fbrding no evidence of my 
rank or character, which many of the other papers would have 
established fully. They are mingled with ship-accounts and 
other papers, belonging apparenUy to a person of the same 
name.' 

'And wilt thou attempt to persuade me, friend,' demanded 
Sir Robert, ' that there are two persons in this oountiy at the 
same time of thy very uncommon and awkwardly sounding 
namet' 

' I really do not see, sir, as there is an old Haslewood and a 
young Haslewood, why there should not be an old and a young 
Vanbeest Brown. And, to speak seriously, I was educated in 
Holland, and I know that this name, however imcouth it may 
sound in British ears * 

Glossin, conscious that the prisoner was now about to enter 
upon dangerous ground, interfered, though the interruption 
was unnecessary, for the purpose of diverting the attention 
of Sir Robert Hazlewood, who was speechless and motionless 
with indignation at the presumptuous comparison implied in 
Bertram's last speech. In fact, the veins of his throat and of 
bis temples swelled almost to bursting, and he sat with the 
indignant and disconcerted air of one who has received a mortal 

II 90 
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insult from a quarter to whidh he holds it unmeet and in- 
deoorouB to make any reply. While, with a bent brow and an 
angry eye, he was drawing in his breath slowly and majestically, 
and puffing it forth again with deep and solemn ezertioiiy Gloasin 
stepped in to his aasistanoe. ' I diould think now. Sir Bobert, 
with great submission, that this matter may be dosed. One of 
the constables, besides the pregnant proof already prodooed, 
offers to make oath that the sword of which the pnaoner was 
this morning deprived (while using it» by the way, in resistanoe 
to a legal warrant) was a cutlass taken from him in a fray 
between the officers and smugglers just previous to their attack 
upon Woodboume. And yet^' he added, 'I would not hare 
you form any rash construction upon that subject ; perhapa the 
yoimg man can explain how he came by that weapon.' 

' That question, sir,' said Bertnon, ^ I shall also leave un- 
answered.' 

'There is yet another cireumstance to be mquired into^ 
always under Sir Robert's leave,' insinuated Glossin. ^This 
prisoner put into the hands of Mrs. Mac-Candliah of Kipple- 
tringan a parcel containing a variety of gold coins and valuable 
artides of different kinds. Periiaps, Sir Robert, you might 
think it right to ask how he came by property of a descriptioD 
which seldom occurs f ' 

' You, sir, Mr. Vanbeest Brown, sir, you hear the questkn, 
sir, which the gentleman asks you f ' 

'I have particular reasons for declining to answer that 
question,' answered Bertram. 

'Then I am afraid, sir,' said Glossin, who had brought 
matters to the point he dedred to reach, 'our duty must lay 
us under the necessity to sign a warrant of conunittal.' 

'As you please, sir,' answered Bertram; 'take care, however, 
what you do. Observe that I inform you that I am a captain 

in his Majesty's regiment, and that I am just returned from 

India, and therefore cannot possibly be connected with any of 
those contraband traders you talk of; that my lieutenant- 
colonel is now at Nottingham, the major, with Uie officers of 
my corps, at Eingston-upon-Thames. I offer before you both 
to submit to any degree of ignominy if, within the return of 
the Kingston and Nottingham posts, I am not able to establish 
these points. Or you may write to the agent for the regiment 
if you please, and ' 

' This is all very well, sir,' said iGlossin, beginning to fear 
lest the firm expostulation of Beltram diould make some 
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impression on Sir Bobert^ who would abnost have died of 
shame at oommitting such a solecism as sending a captain of 
horse to jail — 'this is all very well, sir; but is there no person 
nearer whom you could refer to f ' 

'There are only two persons in this country who know any- 
thing of me,' replied the prisoner. ' One is a plain LiddesdaJe 
sheep-farmer, called Dinmont of Charlie's Hope ; but he knows 
nothing more of me than what I told him, and what I now 
tell you.' 

'Why, this is well enough, Sir Robert!' said Glossin. 'I 
suppose he would bring forward this thickHskulled fellow to 
give his oath of credulity, Sir Robert^ ha, ha, ha ! ' 

'And what is your other witness, friend ?' said the Baronet. 

'A gentleman whom I have some reluctance to mention 
because of certain private reasons, but under whose command 
I served some time in India, and who is too much a man of 
honour to refuse his testimony to my character as a soldier and 
gentleman.' 

'And who is this doughty witness, pray, sir)' said Sir 
Bobert, ' some half-pay quartermaster or sergeant^ I suppose 1 ' 

' Colonel Guy Mannering, late of the regiment^ in which, 

as I told you, I have a troop.' 

'Colonel Guy Mannering !' thought Glossin, 'who the devil 
could have guessed this f ' 

' Colonel Guy Mannering ? ' echoed the Baronet, considerably 
shaken in his opinion. ' My good sir,' apart to Glossin, ' the 
young man with a dreadfully plebeian name and a good deal of 
modest assurance has nevertheless something of the tone and 
manners and feeling of a gentleman, of one at least who has 
lived in good society ; they do give commissions very loosely 
and carelessly and inaccurately in India. I think we had better 
pause till Colonel Mannering shall return ; he is now, I believe, 
at Edinburgh.' 

'You are in every respect the best judge, Sir Bobert,' 
answered Glossin — 'in every possible respect. I would only 
submit to you that we are certainly hardly entitled to dismiss 
this man upon an assertion which cannot be satisfied by proof, 
and that we shall incur a heavy responsibility by detaining him 
in private custody, without conunitting him to a public jail. 
Undoubtedly, however, you are the best judge. Sir Bobert ; and 
I would only say, for my own part, that I very lately incurred 
severe censure by detaining a person in a place which I thought 
perfectly secure, and under Uie custody of the proper officers. 
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The man made hia escape, and I have no doabt my oiwn 
character for attention and ciicnmspection as a magistFate has 
in some degree Buffered. I only hmt this : I will join in any 
step you, Sir Robert^ think most advisable.' But Mr. Glosdn 
was well aware that such a hint was of power sufficient to 
decide the motions of his self-important but not self-relying 
colleague. So that Sir Robert Hazlewood summed up the 
business in the following speech, which proceeded partly upon 
the supposition of the prisoner being really a gentleman, and 
partly upon the opposite belief that he was a villain and an 
assassin: — 

' Sir, Mr. Yanbeest Brown — I would call you Captain Brown 
if there was the least reason or cause or grounds to suppose 
that you are a captain, or had a troop in tiie very respectable 
corps you mention, or indeed in any other corps in his Majesty's 
service, as to which circumstance I beg to be understood to 
give no positive, settled, or unalterable judgment, declaration, 
or opinion, — I say, therefore, sir, Mr. Brown, we have detex^ 
mined, considering the unpleasant predicament in which you 
now stand, having been robbed, as you say, an assertion as to 
which I suspend my opinion, and being possessed of much and 
valuable treasure, and of a brass-handled cutlass besides, as to 
your obtaining wldch you will favour us with no explanation, — 
I say, sir, we have determined and resolved and made up our 
minds to commit you to jail, or rather to assign you an apart- 
ment therein, in order thaty ou may be forthcoming upon Colonel 
Mannering's return from Edinburgh.' 

^ With humble submission. Sir Robert,' said Glossin, 'may I 
inquire if it is your purpose to send this young gentleman to the 
county jail f For if that were not your settled intention, I would 
take the liberty to hint that there would be less hardship in 
sending him to the bridewell at Portanf eny, where he can be 
secured without public exposure, a circumstance which, on the 
mere chance of his story being really true, is much to be avoided.' 

' Why, there is a guard of soldiers at Portanf eny, to be sure, 
for protection of the goods in the custom-house ; and upon the 
whole, considering eveiything, and that the place is comfortable 
for such a place, I say, all things considered, we will commit 
this person, I would rather say authorise him to be detaLued, in 
the workhouse at Portanferry.' 

The warrant was made out accordingly, and Bertram was 
informed he was next morning to be removed to his place of 
confinement, as Sir Robert had determined he should not be 
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taken there under doad of night, for fear of rescue. He was 
during the interval to be detained at Hazlewood House. 

< It cannot be so hard as my imprisonment by the loonies in 
India,' he thought ; 'nor can it last so long. But the deuce take 
the old formal dunderhead, and his more sly associate, who 
speaks always under his breath; they cannot understand a 
plain man's story when it is told them.' 

In the meanwhile Glossin took leave of the Baronet with 
a thousand respectful bows and cringing apologies for not 
accepting his invitation to dinner, and venturing to hope he 
might be pardoned in paying his respects to him, Lady Hazle- 
wood, and young Mr. Hazlewood on some future occasion. 

' Certainly, sir,' said the Baronet, very graciously. ' I hope 
our family was never at any time deficient in ci^ity to our 
neighbours; and when I ride that way, good Mr. Glossin, I 
will convince you of this by calling at your house as familiarly 
as is consistent — ^that is, as can be hoped or expected.' 

' And now,' said Glossin to himself, ' to find Dirk Hatteraick 
and his people, to get the guard sent off from the custom- 
house ; and then for the grand cast of the dice. Everything 
must depend upon speed. How lucky that Mannexing has 
betaken himself to E(^burgh ! His knowledge of this young 
fellow is a most perilous addition to my dangers.' Here he suf- 
fered his horse to slacken his pace. * What if I should try to 
compound with the heir ? It's likely he might be brought to 
pay a round sum for restitution, and I could give up Hatter- 
aick. But no, no, no ! there were too many eyes on me — Hatter- 
aick himself, and the gipsy sailor, and that old hag. No, no ! 
I must stick to my ori^xial plan.' And with that he struck his 
spurs against his horse's flaiJu, and rode forward at a hard trot 
to put his machines in motion. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

A ptiaoii is a hooM of owe, 
A plMe where none out thiivo, 
A toQohstone true to try a ftiend, 
A grave for one aliye. 
Sometimee a plaoe of right, 
SometoneB a plaoe of wrongs 
Sometimes a plaoe of rogues and 
And honest men amon^ 

InsenpHtm an JBtUnburgh Tdbooik, 

Early on the following morning the oarriage which had 
brought Bertram to Haslewood House was, with his two sQent 
and surly attendants, appointed to conyey him to his plaoe of 
confinement at Portanferry. This building adjoined to the 
custom-house established at that little seaport^ and both were 
situated so close to the sea-beaoh that it was necessary to 
defend the back part with a large and strong rampart or bul- 
wark of huge stones, disposed in a slope towards the surf, 
which often reached and broke upon them. The front was 
surroimded by a high wall, inclosing a small courtyard, witiiin 
which the miserable inmates of the mansion were occasionally 
permitted to take exercise and air. The prison was used as a 
house of correction, and sometimes as a chapel of ease to the 
county jail, which was old, and far from being conyeniently 
situated with reference to the Elippletringan district of the 
county. Mao<xuffpg, the officer by whom Bertram had at first 
been apprehended, and who was now in attendance upon him, 
was keeper of this palace of little-ease. He caused the carriage 
to be diuwn close up to the outer gate, and got out himself to 
summon the warders. The noise of his rap alarmed some 
twenty or thirty ragged boys, who left off sailing their mimic 
sloops and frigates in the little pook of salt water left by the 
receding tide, and hastily crowded romnd the vehicle to see what 
luckless being was to be delivered Ip the prison-house out of 
'Glossin's braw new carriage.' Tfal door of the courtyard, 
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after the heavy clanking of many chains and baza, was opened by 
Mn. Mao-Goifog — an awful spectacle, being a woman for strength 
and resolution capable of maintaining order among her riotous 
inmates, and of administering the discipline of the house, as it 
was called, during the abs^ce of her husband, or when he 
chanced to have taken an overdose of the creature. The 
growling voice of this Amazon, which rivaUed in harshness the 
crashing music of her own bolts and bars, soon dispersed in 
every Erection the little varlets who had thronged around her 
threshold, and she next addressed her amiable helpmate : 

' Be sharp, man, and get out the swell, canst thou not f ' 

* Hold your tongue and be d — d, you ^,' answered her 

loving husband, wiUi two additional epithets of great energy, 
but which we beg to be excused from repeating. 'Hien address- 
ing Bertram — ' Gome, will you get out^ my handy lad, or must 
we lend you a lift f 

Bertram came out of the carriage, and, collared by the con- 
stable as he put his foot on the ground, was dragged, though he 
offered no resistance, across the threshold, amid the continued 
shouts of the little MnsculotUs, who looked on at such distance 
as their fear of Mrs. Mac-Gxiffog permitted. The instant his 
foot had crossed the fatal porch, the portress again dropped her 
chains, drew her bolts, and, turning with both hands an immense 
key, took it from the lock and thrust it into a huge side-pocket 
of red doth. 

Bertram was now in the small court already mentioned. 
Two or three prisoners were sauntering along the pavement, 
and deriving as it were a feeling of refredbiment from the 
momentary glimpse with which the opening door had extended 
their prospect to the other side of a dir^ street. Nor can 
this be thought surprising, when it is considered that, unless 
on such occasions, their view was confined to the grated front 
of their prison, the h^h and sable walls of the courtyard, the 
heaven above them, and the pavement beneath their feet — a 
sameness of landscape which, to use the poet's expression, ' lay 
like a load on the wearied eye,' and had fostered in some a 
callous and didl misanthropy, in others that sickness of the 
heart which induces him who is immured already in a living 
grave to wish for a sepulchre yet more calm and sequestered. 

Mac-Guffog, when they entered the courtyard, suffered 
Bertram to pause for a minute and look upon his companions 
in affliction. When he had cast his eye arotmd on faces on 
which guilt and despondence and low excess had fixed their 
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stagmft—Qpoii the spendtlirift^ and tbe swindler, aod the thief, 
the bttokrapt debtor, the * moping idiot» and the w<>iiwi^jn gaj,' 
whom a paltry spirit of economy oangr^ated to shai^ this 
dismal habitation, he felt his heart leooil with inexpreasible 
loathing from enduring the contamination of their society even 
for a moment. 

' I hope, sir,' he said to the keeper, ' you intend to aasign me 
a place al confinement apart f ' 

'And what should I be the better of thatf ' 

' Why, sir, I can but be detained here a day or two^ axkd it 
would be very disagreeable to me to mix in the sort of company 
this place affords.' 

* And what do I care for that t ' 

* Why then, sir, to speak to your feelings,' said Bertiam, ' I 
shall be willing to make you a handsome compliment for this 
indulgence.' 

' Ay, but when, Captain t when and how f that's the question, 
or rather the twa questions,' said the jailor. 

'When I am deliyered, and get my remittances from 
England,' answered the prisoner. 

Mao-Guffog shook his head incredulously. 

' Why, friend, you do not pretend to believe that I am really 
a malefactorf ' said Bertram. 

' Why, I no ken,' said the fellow ; 'but if you are on the 
account, ye're nae sharp ane, that's the daylight o't.' 

'And why dp you say I am no sharp one f ' 

' Why, wba but a crack-brained greenhorn wad hae let them 
keep up the siller that ye left at die Qordon Arms ) ' said the 
constable. ' Deil fetch me, but I wad have had it out o' their 
wames ! Ye had nae right to be strippit o' your money and 
sent to jail without a mark to pay your fees ; they might hare 
keepit tilie rest o' the articles for eyidence. But why, for a 
blind botUe-head, did not ye ask the guineas f and I kept 
winking and nodding a' the time, and the donnert deevil wad 
never ance look my way ! ' 

' Well, sir,' replied Bertnun, ' if I have a title to have that 
property delivered up to me, I shall apply for it ; and there 
is a good deal more than enough to pay any demand you can 
set up.' 

'I dinna ken a bit about that^' saki Mao-6u£fog; 'ye may 
be hero lang eneugh. And then tha gieing credit maun be 
considered in the fees. But, howevea as jedo seem to be a 
chap by common, though my wife snrs I lose by my good- 
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nature, if je gie me an order for my fees upon that money 
I daresay Glossin will make it forthcoming ; I ken something 
about an escape from Ellangowan. Ay, ay, he'll be glad to 
carry me through, and be neighbour-like.' 

' Well, sir,' replied Bertram, ' if I am not furnished in a day 
or two otherwise, you shall have such an order.' 

^Weel, weel, then ye shall be put up like a prince,' said 
Mac-Guffog. ' But mark ye me, friend, tiiat we may have nae 
oollieshangie afterhend, these are the fees that I always charge 
a swell that must have his lib-ken to himsell : — ^Thirty shillings 
arweek for lodgings, and a guinea for garnish ; half-a-guinea a- 
week for a single bed ; and I dinna get the whole of it^ for I 
must gie half-ansrown out of it to Donald Laider that's in for 
sheep^tealing, that should sleep with you by rule, and hell 
expect clean strae, and maybe some whisky beside. So I 
make little upon that.' 

* Well, sir, go on.* 

^Then for meat and liquor, ye may have the best^ and I 
neyer charge abune twenty per cent ower tayem price for 
pleasing a gentleman that way; and that's little eneugh for 
sending in and sending out, and wearing the lassie's shoon out. 
And then if ye're dowie I will sit wi' you a gliff in the evening 
mysell, man, and help ye out wi' your botUe. I have drank 
mony a glass wi' Glossin, man, that did you up, though he's a 
justice now. And then I'se warrant ye'U be for fire thir caidd 
nights, or if ye want candle, that's an expensive article, for it's 
against the rules. And now I've tell'd ye the head articles of 
the charge, and I dinna think there's muckle mair, though 
there will aye be some odd expenses ower and abune.' 

'Well, sir, I must trust to your conscience, if ever you 
happened to hear of such a thing ; I cannot help myself.' 

' Na, na, sir,' answered the cautious jailor, * I'll no permit 
you to be saying that. I'm forcing naething upon ye; an 
ye dinna like the price, ye needna te^e the article. I force no 
man ; I was only explaining what civility was. But if ye like 
to take the common run of the house, it's a' ane to me ; I'll be 
saved trouble, that's a'.' 

' Nay, my friend, I have, as I suppose you may easily guess, 
no inclination to dispute your terms upon such a penalty,' 
answered Bertram. ' Come, show me where I am to be, for I 
would fain be alone for a little while.' 

' Ay, ay, oome along then. Captain,' said the fellow, with a 
contortion of visage which he intended to be a smile ; ' and I'll 
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tell you now — ^to show you that I hone a oonaoienoe, as ye 
ca't — d — ^n me if I chaige ye abune Bixpeuee arday for the 
freedom o' ^the oourt^ and ye may walk in't veiy near three 
hours arday, and play at pitoh«and-toe8 and hand ba' and what 
not.' 

With this gracious promise he ushered Bertram into ihib 
house, and showed him up a steep and narrow stone staircase, 
at the top of which was a strong door, denched with iron and 
studded with nails. Beyond tins door was a narrow passage 
or gallery, having three cells on each side, wretched vaulta^ 
with iron bed-frames and straw mattresses. But at the farther 
end was a small apartment of rather a more decent appearance^ 
that is, having lees the air of a place of confinement^ smce, 
unless for the Urge lock and chain upon the door, sumI the 
crossed and ponderous stanchions upon the window, it rather 
resembled the ' worst inn's worst room.' It was designed as a 
sort of infirmary for prisoners whose state of health required some 
indulgence; and, in fact» Donald Laider, Bertram's destined 
chum, had been just dragged out of one of the two beds which 
it contained, to try whether dean stmw and whisky might not 
have a better chance to cure his intermitting fever. This 
process of ejection had been carried into force by Mrs. Mac- 
Gufibg while her husband parleyed with Bertram in the court- 
yard, that good lady having a distinct presentiment of the 
manner in which the treaty must necessarily terminate. 
Appctfently the expulsion had not taken place without some 
application of the strong hand, for one of the bed-posts of a 
sort of tent-bed was broken down, so that the tester and 
curtains hung forward into the middle of the narrow chamber, 
like the banner of a chieftain half-«inking amid the confusion 
of a combat. 

'Never mind that being out o* sorts, Captain,' said Mrs. 
Mac-Qufibg, who now followed them into die room; then, 
turning her back to the prisoner, with as much delicacy as the 
action admitted, she whipped from her knee her ferret garter, 
and applied it to splicing and fastening the broken bed-post ; 
then used more pins than her apparel could well spare to fasten 
up the bed- curtains in festoons; then shook the bed-clothes 
into somethiD^ like form ; then flung over all a tattered patch- 
work quilt, and pronounced that things were now * some- 
thing purpose-like.' ' And there's yoJ- bed. Captain,' pointing 
to a massy four-posted hulk, which, wing to the inequality 
of the floor, that had sunk consideraply (the house, though 
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new, having been built by contract), stood on three legs, 
and held the fourth aloft as if pawii^ the air, and in the 
attitude of advancing like an elephant passant upon the panel 
of a coach, — 'there's your bed and the bhinkets; but if ye 
want sheets, or bowster, or pillow, or ony sort o' nappery for 
the table, or for your hands, yell hae to speak to me about it» 
for that's out o' the gudeman's line (Mao-Gt^og had by this time 
left the room, to avoid, probably, any appeal which might be 
made to him upon this new exaction), and he never engages 
for ony thing like tiiat.' 

' In God's name,' said Bertram, * let me have what is decent^ 
and make any charge you please.' 

'Aweel, aweel, that's sune settled; well no excise you 
neither, though we live sae near the custom-house. And I 
maun see to get you some fire and some dinner too, I'se 
warrant ; but your dinner will be but a puir ane the day, no 
expecting company that would be nice and fashions.' So 
saying, and in all haste, Mrs. Mao-Guffog fetched a scuttle of 
live coals, and having replenished ' the rusty grate, unconscious 
of a fire' for montibs before, she proceeded with unwashed 
hands to arrange the stipulated bed-linen (alas, how different 
from Ailie Dinmont's !), and, muttering to herself as she dis- 
charged her task, seemed, in inveterate spleen of temper, 
to grudge even those 'acconmiodationB for which she was to 
receive 'payment. At length, however, she departed, grum- 
bling between her teeth, that ' she wad rather lock up a haill 
ward than be fiking about thae nifif-naffy gentles that gae sae 
muckle fash wi' their fancies.' 

When she was gone Bertram found himself reduced to the 
alternative of pacing his little apartment for exercise, or gazing 
out upon the sea in such proportions as could be seen from the 
narrow panes of his window, obscured by dirt and by close 
iron bars, or reading over the records of brutal wit and black- 
guardism which despair had scrawled upon the half-whitened 
walls. The soimds were as uncomfortable as the objects of 
sight ; the sullen dash of the tide, which was now retreating, 
and the occasional opening and shutting of a door, with all its 
accompaniments of jarring bolts and creaking hinges, mingling 
occasionally with the dvJl monotony of the retiring ocean. 
Sometimes, too, he could hear the hoarse growl of the keeper, 
or the shriller strain of his helpmate, almost always in the 
tone of discontent, anger, or insolence. At other times the 
large mastiff chained in the courtyard answered with furious 
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bark the infiults of the idle loiteren who made a sport of 
inoenaing him. 

At length the teedium of this weary space was broken bj 
the entrance of a dirty-looking servii^-wench, who made some 
preparations for dinner by laying a half-dirty cloth upon a 
whole-dirty deal table. A knife and fork, whidi had not been 
worn out by overoleaning, flanked a cracked delf plate ; a nearly 
empty mustaid-pot^ placed oa one side of the table, balanced 
a salt-cellar, containing an article of a greyish, or rather a 
blackish, mixture, upon the other, both of stoneware, and bear- 
ing too obTious marks <^ recent serrice. Shortly after the same 
Hebe brought up a plate of beef-oollops, done in the frying- 
pan, with a huge allowance of grease floating in an ooean of 
lukewarm water; and, haying added a coarse loaf to these 
savoury viands, she requested to know what liquors the gentle- 
man chose to order. The appearance of this fare was not veiy 
inviting ; but Bertram endeavoured to mend his commons by 
ordering wine, which he found tolerably good, and, with the 
assistance of some indifferent cheese, made his dinner chi^y 
off the brown loaf. When his meal was over the giri pre- 
sented her master's oompliments, and, if agreeable to the 
gentleman, he would help him to spend the evening. Bertram 
desired to be excused, and begged, instead of iSns gracious 
society, that he might be furnished with paper, pen, ink, and 
candles. The light appeared in the shape of one long broken 
tallow -candle, inclining over a tin candlestick coated with 
grease ; as for the writing materials, the prisoner was informed 
that he might have them the next day if he chose to send out 
to buy them. Bertram next desired the maid to procure him 
a book, and enforced his request with a shilling ; in consequence 
of which, after long absence, she reappeared with two odd 
volumes of the Ntwgoie CalmdaTy which she had borrowed 
from Sam Silverquill, an idle apprentice, who was imprisoned 
under a charge of forgery. Having laid the books on the 
table she retired, and left Bertmm to studies which were not 
ill adapted to his present melancholy situation. 



CHAPTER XLV 

Bat if thon ahooldst be dragged in scorn 

To yonder ignominioiu tree, 
Thoa Bhalt not want one &ithfiil friend 

To ahare the cruel £»te8' decree. 

Shsnstonk. 

Plunged in the gloomy reflections which were naturally 
excited by his dismal reading and disconsolate situation, 
Bertram for the first time in his life felt himself affected 
with a disposition to low spirits. 'I have been in worse 
situations than this too/ he said ; ' more dangerous, for here 
is no danger; more dismal m prospect, for my present confine- 
ment must necessarily be short ; more intolerable for the time, 
for here, at least, I have fire, food, and shelter. Yet, with 
reading these bloody tales of crime and misery in a place so 
corresponding to the ideas which they excite, and in listening 
to these sad soimds, I feel a stronger disposition to melancholy 
than in my life I ever experienced. But I will not give way 
to it. Begone, thou record of guilt and infamy 1' he said, 
flinging the book upon the spare bed; 'a Scottish jail shall 
not break, on the very first day, the spirits which have resisted 
climate, and want, and penury, and disease, and imprisonment 
in a foreign land. I have fought many a hard battie with 
Dame Fortune, and she shall not beat me now if I can help it.' 
Then bending his mind to a strong effort, he endeavoured 
to view his situation in the most favourable light. Delaserre 
must soon be in Sootiand ; the certificates from Mb commanding 
officer must soon arrive ; nay, if Mannering were first applied 
to, who could say but the effect might be a reconciliation 
between them ? He had often observed, and now remembered, 
that when his former colonel took the part of any one, it was 
never by halves, and that he seemed to love those persons 
most who had lain under obligation to him. In the present 
case a favour, which could be asked with honour and granted 
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with readinesfly might be the means of reconciling them to eadli 
other. From this his feelings naturally tamed towards Julia ; 
and, without veiy nicely measuring the distance between a 
soldier of fortune, who expected that her father's attestatkm 
would deliyer him from confinement^ and the heiress of that 
father's wealth and expectations, he was building the gayest 
casUe in the clouds, and yamishing it with all the tints of a 
summer-evening sky, when his labour was inteirupted by a 
loud knocking at the outer gate, answered by the barkiTig of 
the gaunt half-starved mastiff which was quartered in the 
courtyard as an addition to the garrison. After much 
scrupulous precaution the gate was opened and some person 
admitted. The house^oor was next imbarred, unlocked, and 
unchained, a dog's feet pattered upstairs in great haste, and 
the animal was heard scratching and whining at the door of 
the room. Next a heavy step was heard lumbering up, and 
Mac-Guffog's voice in the character of pilot — ' This way, this 
way ; take care of the step ; that's the room.' Bertram's door 
was then unbolted, and to his great surprise and joy his 
terrier. Wasp, rushed into the apartment cuid almost devoured 
him with caresses, followed by the massy form of his friend 
from Charlie's Hope. 

* Eh whow ! £h whow ! ' ejaculated the honest farmer, as 
he looked round upon his friend's miserable apartment and 
wretched accommodation — ' What's this o't ! what's this o't ! ' 

'Just a trick of fortime, my good friend,' said Bertram, 
rising and shaking him heartily by the hand, ' that's all.' 

'But what wiU be done about itt or what can be done 
about itf said honest Dandle. 'Is't for debt, or what is't 
for?' 

' Why, it is not for debt,' answered Bertram ; ' and if you 
have time to sit down. 111 tell you all I know of the matter 
myself.' 

'If I hae time?' said Dandie, with an accent on the word 
that sounded like a howl of derision. ' Ou, what the deevil am 
I come here for, man, but just ance errand to see about it? 
But ye'll no be the waur o' something to eat, I trow; it's 
getting late at e'en. I tell'd the folk at the Change, where I 
put up Dumple, to send ower my supper here, and the chield 
Mac-Guffog is agreeable to let it in ; I hae settled a' that 
And now let's hear your story. Whishf Wasp, man ! wow, but 
he's glad to see you, poor thing ! ' 

Bertram's story, being confined to thdaccident of Haslewood, 
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and the oonfusion made between his own identity and that of 
one of the smugglers who had been active in the assault of 
Woodboume, and chanced to bear the same name, was soon 
told. Dinmont listened very attentively. ^Aweel,' he said, 
'this suld be nae sic dooms desperate business surely; the 
lad's doing weel again that was hurt^ and what signifies twa or 
three lead draps in his shouther ? if ye had putten out his ee 
it would hae been another case. But eh, as I wuss auld 
Sherra Pleydell was to the fore here 1 Odd, he was the man 
for sorting them, and the queerest rough-spoken deevil too 
that ever ye heard ! ' 

'But now tell me, my excellent friend, how did you find 
out I was here 1 ' 

'Odd, lad, queerly enough,' said Dandle; 'but 111 tell ye 
that after we are done wi' our supper, for it will maybe no be 
sae weel to speak about it while that lang-lugged limmer o' a 
laas is gaun flisking in and out o' the room.' 

Bertoun's curiosity was in some degree put to rest by the 
appearance of the supper which his friend had ordered, which, 
al^ough homely enough, had the appetising cleanliness in 
which Mrs. MacGufibg's cookery was so eminently deficient. 
Dinmont also, premising he had ridden the whole day since 
breakfast-time without tasting anything 'to speak of,' which 
qualifying phrase related to about three pounds of cold roast 
mutton which he had discussed at his mid-day stage — Din- 
mont) I say, fell stoutly upon the good cheer, and, like one of 
Homer's heroes, said little, either good or bad, till the rage of 
thirst and hunger was appeased. At length, after a draught 
of home-brewed ale, he began by observing, 'Aweel, aweel, 
that hen,' looking upon the lamentable relics of what had been 
once a Urge fowl, ' wasna a had ane to be bred at a town end, 
though it's no like our bam-door chuckles at Charlie's Hope ; 
and I am glad to see that this vexing job hasna taen awa your 
appetite. Captain.' 

' Why, really, my dinner was not so excellent^ Mr. Dinmont, 
as to spoil my supper.' 

'I daresay no, I daresay no,' said Dandie. 'But now, 
hinny, that ye hae brought us the brandy, and the mug wi' 
the het water, and the sugar, and a' right, ye may steek the 
door, ye see, for we wad hae some o' our ain cracks.' The 
damsel accordingly retired and shut the door of the apartment, 
to which she added the precaution of drawing a large bolt on 
the outside. 
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Afl soon as she was gone Dandie leooimoitred the prezniseSy 
listened at the key-hole as if he had been listening for the 
blowing of an otter, and, haying satisfied himself that there 
were no eavesdroppers, returned to the table; and, making 
himself what he called a gey stiff cheerer, poked the fijife, and 
began his story in an undertone of grayity and importance 
not very usual with him. 

' Ye see, Captain, I had been in Edinbro' for twa or three 
days, looking after the burial of a friend that we hae loet^ and 
maybe I suld hae had something for my ride; but there's 
disappointments in a' things, and wha can help the like o' 
that? And I had a wee bit law business besides, but that's 
neither here nor there. In shorty I had got my matters 
settled, and hame I cam ; and the mom awa to the muirs to 
see what the herds had been about, and I thought I might as 
weel gie a look to the Touthope Head, where Jock o' Dawston 
and me has the outcast about a march. Weel, just as I was 
coming upon the bit^ I saw a man afore me that I kenn'd was 
nane o' our herds, and it's a wild bit to meet ony other body, 
so when I cam up to him it was Tod Gabriel, the fox-hunter. 
So I says to him, rather surprised like, " What are ye doing 
up amang the craws here, without your hounds, man t are ye 
seeking Uie fox without the dogs f " So he said, " Na, gude- 
man, but I wanted to see yourseU." 

' "Ay," said I, "and yell be wanting eliding now, or some- 
thing to pit ower the winter ? " 

' " Na, na," quo' he, " it's no that I'm seeking ; but ye tak 
an unco concern in that Captain Brown that was staying wi' 
you, d'ye no?" 

'"Troth do I, Gabriel," says I; "and what about him, 
lad?" 

' Says he, " There's mair tak an interest in him than you, 
and some that I am bound to obey ; and it's no just on my 
ain will that I'm here to tell you something about him that 
will no please you." 

'"Faith, naething will please me," quo' I, "that's no 
pleasing to him." 

' "And then," quo' he, "yell be ill-sorted to hear that he's 
like to be in the prison at Portanferry, if he disna tak a' the 
better care o' himsell, for there's been warrants out to tak him 
as soon as he comes ower the water frae Allonby. And now, 
gudeman, an ever ye wish him weel, ye maun ride down to 
Portanferry, and let nae grass grow at the nag's heels; and if 
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je find him in confinement, ye maun stay beside him night 
and day for a day or twa, for hell want friends that hae baith 
heart and hand; and if ye neglect this yell never rue but 
anoe, for it will be for a' your life." 

' ''But, safe us, man," quo' I, "how did ye learn a' this) it's 
an unco way between this and Portanferry." 

'"Never ye mind that," quo' he, "them that brought us 
the news rade night and day, and ye maun be aff instantly if 
je wad do ony gude; and sae I have naething mair to tell 
je." Sae he sat himsell doun and hirselled doun into the glen^ 
where it wad hae been ill following him wi' the beast, and I 
cam back to Charlie's Hope to tell the gudewif e, for I was un- 
certain what to do. It wad look unco-like, I thought^ just to 
be sent out on a himt-the-gowk errand wi' a landlouper like 
that. But^ Lord ! as the gudewif e set up her throat about it, 
and said what a shame it wad be if ye was to come to ony 
wrang, an I could help ye ; and then in cam your letter that 
confinned it So I took to the kist^ and out wi' the pickle 
notes in case they shoidd be needed, and a' the bairns ran to 
saddle Dumple. By great luck I had taen the other beast to 
Edinbro', sae Dumple was as fresh as a rose. Sae aff I set^ and 
Wasp wi' me, for ye wad really hae thought he kenn'd where 
I was gaun, puir beast; and here I am after a trot o' sixty 
mile or near by. But Wasp rade thirty o' them afore me on 
the saddle, and the puir doggie balanced itsell as ane of the 
weans wad hae dune, whether I trotted or cantered.' 

In this Btniige rtory Bertram obviouriy saw, suppoaing the 
warning to be true, some intimation of danger more violent 
and imminent than could be likely to arise from a few days' 
imprisonment. At the same time it was equally evident that 
some unknown friend was working in his behalf. 'Did you 
not say,' he asked Dinmont, 'that this man Gabriel was of 
gipsy blood)' 

'It was e'en judged sae,' said Dinmont^ 'and I think this 
maks it likely ; for tibey aye ken where the gangs o' ilk ither 
are to be found, and they can gar news flee like a footba' 
through the coimtry an tiiej like. An' I foigat to tell ye, 
there's been an unco inquiiy after tiie auld wife that we saw 
in Bewcastle ; the Sheriff's had folk ower the Limestane Edge 
after her, and down the Hermitage and Liddel, and a' gates, 
and a reward offered for her to appear o' fifty pound sterling, 
nae less ; and Justice Forster, he's had out warrants, as I am 
tell'd, in Cumberland ; and an unco ranging and ripeing they 

II 21 
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have had a' gates aeeldiig lor her; but shell do be taen wi* 
them nnlesB Ae likes, for a' that' 

'And haw oomes thatt' said Bertnun. 

'Ou, I dixma ken; I daur say ifs nonsense, but they say 
she has gathered the ten-seed, and can gang<Hiy gate she likeo^ 
like Jock the Giant-killer in the ballant^ wi' his coat o' darimess 
and his shoon o^ swiftness. Ony vay she's a kind o* queen 
amang the gipsies ; she is mair than a hundred year anld, folk 
say, and ndiHla the coming in o^ the moss-troc^Mts in the 
troublesome lames when the Stoarts were put awa. Sae, if 
she canna hide herseU, she kens them tiiat can hide her weel 
eneu^ ye needna doubt that. Odd, an I had kenn'd it had 
been Meg Merrilies yon night at HbbMumps's, I wad taen oaie 
how I crossed her.' 

Bertram listened with great attention to this aoooont^ which 
tallied so well in many points with what he had himself seen of 
this gipsy sibyl. After a moment's consideration he condoded 
it would be no breach of &ith to mention what he had seen 
at Demoleugh to a person who held Meg in such reverence as 
Dinmont obviously did. He told his story accocdingly, often 
interrupted by ejaculations, such as, 'Wed, the like o' that 
now ! ' or, ' Na, deil an that's no something now ! ' 

When our Liddeedale friend had heard the whole to an end, 
he shook his great black head — ' Wed, Fll uphaud there's baith 
gude and ill amang the gipsies, and if they deal wi' the Enemy, 
it's a' their ain business and no ours. I ken what the streeking 
the corpse wad be^ weel eneugh. Thae smnggler deevil% when 
ony o' them's killed in a fray, theyll send for a wife like Meg 
far enough to dress the corpse ; odd, it's a' the burial they ever 
think o' 1 and then to be put into the ground without ony 
decency, just like dogs. But they stick to it^ that theyll be 
streekit, and hae an auld wife when they're dying to rhyme 
oTrer prayers, and ballanta, and chaima, as tiiey ca' them, 
rather than theyll hae a minister to come and pray wF them — 
thafs an auld threep </ theirs; and I am thinking the man 
that died will hae been ane o' the folk that was shot when they 
burnt Woodboome.' 

'Bnt^ my good friend, Woodboome is not burnt,' said 
Bertram. 

'Weel, the better for them that bides in't^' answered the 
store-farmer. ' Odd, we had it up the water wi' us that there 
wasna a stane on the tap o' anither. Bat there was fighting, 
ony way ; I daor to say it would be fine fun 1 And, as I 
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ye may take it oa trust that that's been aae o' the men killed 
there, aod that it's been the gipsies that took your pookmanky 
when they fand the chaise stickin' in the snaw ; they vadna 
pass the like o' that> it wad just oome to their hand like the 
bowl o' a pint stoup.' 

' But if this woman is a sovereign among them, why was she 
not able to afford me open protection, and to get me back my 
property 1 ' 

'Ou, wha kenst she has muckle to say wi' them, but whiles 
theyll tak their ain way for a' thati when theVre uxKler tempta- 
tion. And then there's the smugglers that they're aye leagued 
Tfri', she maybe couldna manage them sae weeL lliey're aye 
banded thegither ; I've heard that the gipsies ken when the 
smugglers will oome af^ and where they're to land, better than 
the very merchants that deal wi' them. And then, to the boot 
o' ih&t, she's whiles ciack-brained, and has a bee in her head ; 
they say thati whether her spaeings and fortune-tellings be true 
or no, for certain she believes in them a' hersell, and is aye 
guiding hersell by some queer prophecy or anither. So die 
disna aye gang the straight road to the weU. But deil o' sic a 
story as yours, wi' glamour and dead folk and losing ane's gate^ 
I ever heard out o' the tale-books 1 But whisht^ I hear the 
keeper coming.' 

Mao-Guffog accordingly interrupted their discourse by the 
harsh harmony of the bolts and ban^ and showed his bloated 
visage at the opening door. < Come, Mr. Dinmont^ we have put 
off locking up for an hour to oblige ye ; ye must go to your 
quarters.' 

' Quarters, man 9 I intend to sleep here the night. There's 
a spare bed in the Captain's room.' 

' It's impossible ! ' answered the keeper. 

'But I say it is possible, and that I winna stir; and there's 
a dram t'ye.' 

Mao<7uffog drank off the spirits and resumed his objection. 
' But it's against rule, sir ; ye have committed nae malefaction.' 

' 111 bi^ak your head,' said the sturdy Liddesdale man, ' if 
ye say ony mair about it, and that will be malefaction enough 
to entitle me to ae night's lodging wi' you, ony way.' 

' But I tell ye, Mr. Dinmont,' reiterated the keeper, ' it's 
against rule, and I behoved to lose my post.' 

< Weel, Mao-Guffog,' said Dandie, ' I hae just twa things to 
say. Ye ken wha I am weel enough, and that I wadna loose a 
prisoner.' 
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'And how do I ken Hiatt' answered the jailor. 

' Weel, if ye dinna ken thaV said the resolute fanner, 'je 
ken this : ye ken ye're whiles obliged to be up our water in 
the way o' your bosineBS. Now, if ye let me stay quietly heire 
the night wi' the Captain, Fse pay ye double fees lor the room ; 
and if ye say no^ ye shall hae the best sark-fu' o' sair banes that 
ever ye had in your life the first time ye set a foot by liddd 
Moat!' 

'Aweely aweel, gudeman,' said Mac-Guffi)g, 'a wilfu' man 
maun hae his way; but if I am challenged for it by the 
justices, I ken wha sail bear the wyte,' and, having sealed 
this observation with a deep oath or two^ he retired to bed, 
after carefully securing all the doors of the bridewell. The 
bell from the town steeple toDed nine just as the ceremony was 
concluded. 

'Although it's but early hours,' said the fanner, who had 
observed tluit his friend looked somewhat pale and fatigued, ' I 
think we had better lie down, Captain, if ye're no agreeable to 
another cheerer. But troth, ye're nae glass-breaker; and 
neither am I, unless it be a screed wi' the neighbours, or when 
I'm on a ramble.' 

Bertram readily assented to the motion of his ftuthful friend, 
but, on looking at the bed, felt repugnance to trust himself 
undressed to Mrs. Mao<}u£R]^s dean sheets. 

' I'm muckle o' your opinion. Captain,' said Dandie. * Odd, 
this bed looks as if a' the colliers in Sanquhar had been in't 
thegither. But itil no win through my muckle coat.' So say- 
ing, he flung himself upon the fni^ bed with a force that made 
all its timbers crack, and in a few moments gave audible signal 
that he was fast asleep. Bertram slipped off his coat andlmots 
and occupied the other donnitoiy. The strangeness of his 
destiny, and the mysteries which appeared to thicken around 
him, while he seemed alike to be persecuted and protected by 
secret enemies and friends, arising out of a class of people wita 
whom he had no previous connexion, for some time occupied lus 
thoughts. Fatigue, however, gradually composed his mmd, and 
in a short time he was as fast asleep as his companion. And in 
this comfortable state of oblivion we must leaye them until we 
acquaint the reader with some other droumstances which 
occurred about the same period. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

Say from whenoe 
Toa owe this strange intelbgenoe 1 or why 
TJnon this blaeted neath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting 1 
Speak, I ohaige you. 

XJvosi the evening of the day when Bertram's ezaminatian had 
taken place. Colonel Mannering arrived at Woodboume from 
Edinbiugh. He found his family in their uBual state, which 
probably, bo far as JuUa was concerned, would not have been 
the case had she learned the news of Bertram's arrest. But as, 
during the Colonel's absence, the two young ladies lived much 
retired, this ctrcumstance fortunately had not reached Wood- 
boume. A letter had already made Miss Bertram acquainted 
with the downfall of the expectations which had been formed 
upon the bequest of her kinswoman. Whatever hopes that 
news might have dispelled, the disappointment did not prevent 
her from joining her friend in affording a cheerful reception to 
the Colonel, to whom she thus endeavoured to express tibie deep 
sense she entertained of his paternal kindness. She touched on 
her regret that at such a season of the year he should have 
made, upon her account^ a journey so fruitless. 

'That it was fruitless to you, my dear,' said the Colonel, ' I 
do most deeply lament; but for my own share, I have made 
some valuable acquaintances, and have spent the time I have 
been absent in Edinburgh with peculiar satisfaction ; so that 
on that score there is nothing to be regretted. Even our friend 
the Dominie is returned thnce the man he was, from having 
sharpened his wits in controversy with the geniuses of the 
northern metropolis.' 

' Of a surety,' said the Dominie, with great complacency, ' I 
did wrestle, and was not overcome, though my adversary was 
cunning in his art' 
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' I presume,' said Miss Mannering, ' the contest was somewhat 
fatiguingy Mr. Sampson)' 

' Very much, yoimg lady ; howbeit I girded up my loins and 
strove against him.' 

'I can bear witness,' said the Colonel; 'I never sawanaflhir 
better contested. The enemy was like the Mahratta cavaliy : 
he assailed on all sides, and presented no fair mark for artilleiy ; 
but Mr. Sampson stood to his guns notwithstanding^ and fired 
away, now upon the enemy and now upon the dust which he 
had raised. But we must not fight our battles over again to- 
night ; to-monow we shall have the whole at breakfast.' 

The next morning at breakfast^ however, the Dominie did 
not make his appearance. He had walked out^ a servant said, 
early in the morning. It was so common for him to forget his 
meals that his absence never deranged the family. The house- 
keeper, a decent old-fashioned Presbyterian matron, having, as 
such, the highest respect for Sampson's theological acquisitions^ 
had it in oluurge on tiiese occasions to take care that he was no 
sufferer by his absence of mind, and therefore usually waylaid 
him on his return, to remind him of his sublunary wants, and to 
minister to their relief. It seldom, however, happened that he 
was absent from two meals together, as was the case in the present 
instance. We must explain the cause of this unusual occurrence. 

The canversation which Mr. Pleydell had held with Mr. 
Mannering on the subject of the loss of Hany Bertram had 
awakened all the painful sensations which that event had 
inflicted upon Sampson. The aflSBctionate heart of the poor 
Dominie had always reproached him that his negligence in 
leaving the duld in the care of Frank Kennedy had been the 
proximate cause of the murder of the one, the loss of the other, 
the death of Mrs. Bertram, and the ruin of the fapoily of his 
patron. It was a subject which he never conversed upon, if 
indeed his mode of speech could be called conversation at any 
time ; but it was often present to his imagination. The sort 
of hope so strongly affirmed and asserted in Mrs. Bertram's last 
settlement had excited a corresponding feeling in the Dominie's 
bosom, which was exasperated into a sort of sickening anxie^ 
by the discredit with which Pleydell had treated it. 'i^Asuredly,' 
thought Sampson to himself, 'he is a man of erudition, and weU 
skilled in the weighty matters of the law ; but he is also a man 
of humorous levity and inconsistency of speech, and where- 
fore should he^vmoxmob ex eaihedrd, as it were, on the hope ex- 
pressed by worthy Madam Margaret Bertram (k Singledde t' 
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All thifly I say, the Dominie ihoviglu to himaelt ; for had he 
uttered half the sentenoe, his jaws would have aohed for a 
month under the unusual fatigue of such a oontinued exertion. 
The result of these cogitations was a resolution to go and yisit 
the scene of the tragedy at Wanoch Pointi where he had not 
been for maxre years ; not, indeed, sinoe the fatal accident had 
happened. The walk was a long one, for the Point of Warroch 
lay on the farther side of the Ellangowan property, which was 
inteiposed between it and Woodboume. Besides, the Dominie 
went astray more than once^ and met with brooks swoln into 
torrents by the melting of the snow, where he, honest man, had 
only the summer recollection of little trickling rills. 

At length, howeyer, he reached the woods which he had 
made the object of his excursion, and traversed them with care^ 
muddling his disturbed brains with vague efforts to recall evezy 
circumstance of the catastrophe. It will readily be supposed 
that the influence of looal situation and association was inade- 
quate to produce condusions different from those which he had 
formed under the immediate pressure of the occurrences them- 
selves. 'With many a weary sigh, therefore^ fmd many a 
groan,' the poor Dominie returned fnnn his hopeless pilgrimage^ 
and weariedly plodded his way towards Woodbotume, debating at 
times in his altered mind a question which was forced upon him 
by the cravings of an appetite rather of the keenest^ namely, 
whether he had breakfasted that morning or noY It was in 
this twilight humour, now thinking of the loss of the duld, then 
involuntarily compelled to meditate upon the somewhat incon- 
gruous subject of hung bee^ roUs, and butter, that his routes 
which was different ibram t^t which he had taken in the 
morning, conducted him past the small ruined tower, or rather 
Testige of a tower, called by the country people the Kaim ol 
Demdeugh. 

The raader may recoUect the description of this ruin in 
the twenty-seventh chapter, as the vault in which young 
Bertmm, under the auspices of Meg Merrilies, witnessed 
the death of Hatteraick's lieutenant. The tradition of the 
country added ghostly tenors to the natural awe inspired by 
the sij^uation of tins place, which tenors the gipsies who so long 
inhabited the vicinity had probably invented, or at least pro- 
pagated, for their own advantage. It was said that^ during the 
times of the Galwegian independence^ one Hanlon Mac-Ding- 
awaae, brother to the reigning chief, Knarth Mac-Dingawaie, 
murdered his brother and sovereign, in order to usurp the 
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prinoipalitj trom his infant nephew, and ihat, being pur- 
sued for yengeance by the faithful aUies and retainers of the 
house, who espoused the cause of the lawful heir, he was oom- 
pelled to retreat^ with a few followers whom he had inyolTed in 
his orime, to this impregnable tower called the Kiuni of Dem- 
oleugh, where he defended himself until nearly reduced by 
famine, when, setting fire to the place, he and the anaall 
remaining garrison desperately perished by their own sword:^ 
rather than fall into ^e hands of their exasperated enemiflfl. 
This tragedy, which, considering the wild times wherein it 
placed, might haye some foun<b>tion in truth, was larded 
many legends of superstition and diablerie, so that most of the 
peasants of the neighboturhood, if benighted, would rather haye 
chosen to make a considerable circuit than pass these haunted 
walls. The lights, often seen around^ the tower, when used 
as the rendesyous of the lawless chaiacters by whom it was 
occasionally frequented, were accounted for, under authority 
of these tales of witchery, in a manner at once conyenient for 
the priyate parties concerned and satisfactory to the public. 

Now it must be confessed that our friend Sampson, 
although a profound scholar and mathematician, had not 
trayelled so far in philosophy as to doubt the reality of witch- 
craft or apparitions. Bom, indeed, at a time when a doubt in 
the existence of witches was interpreted as equiyalent to a 
justification of their infernal practices, a belief of such legends 
had been impressed upon the Dominie as an article indiyisible 
from his religious f^th, and perhaps it would haye been 
equally difficult to haye induced hun to doubt the one as 
the other. With these feelings, and in a thick misty day, 
which was already drawing to its close^ Dominie Sampson did 
not pass the Eaim of Demdeugh without some feelings of tacit 
horror. 

What^ then, was his astonishment when, on passing the door 
— ^that door which was supposed to haye been placed there by 
one of the latter Lairds of Ellangowan to preyent presumptuous 
strangers from incurring the dangers of the haunted yault — 
that door, supposed to be always locked, and the key of which 
was popularly said to be deposited with the presbytery — ^that 
door, that yery door, opened suddenly, and the figure of Meg 
Merrilies, well known, though not seen for many a reyolying 
year, was placed at once before the eyes of the startled 
Dominie ! She stood immediately mf ore him in the footpath, 
confronting him so absolutely tiiatlhe could not ayoid her 
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except by fairly taming back, which his manhood prevented 
him from thinking of. 

' I kenn'd ye wad be here/ she said, with her harsh and hol- 
low voice ; ' I ken wha ye seek ; but ye maun do my bidding.' 

' Get thee behind me 1 ' said the abumed Dominie. ^ Avoid 
ye! Conjuro te, scdestunma, nequisnma, tpurcissima, ttU- 
qtUsaima cUque mMerrimci^ eor^vro tel / /' 

Meg stood her ground against this tremendous volley of 
superlatives, which Sampson hawked up from the pit of his 
stomach and hurled at her in thunder. ' Is the carl daft^' she 
said, ' wi' his glamour f ' 

^Conjuro,' continued the Dominie, ^aljuro^ cowtestor atque 
viriltter vmpero tihi I ' 

' What^ in the name of Sathan, are ye feared for, wi' your 
French gibberish, that would make a dog sickf Listen, ye 
stickit stibbler, to what I tell ye, or ye sail rue it while there's 
a limb o' ye hings to anither I Tell Colonel Mannering that I 
ken he's seeking me. He kens, and I ken, that the blood wiU 
be wiped out, and the lost will be found, 

And Bertram's rislit and Bertram's might 
Shall meet on ElEingowan height. 

Hae, there's a letter to him; I was gaun to send it in another 
way. I canna write mysell ; but I hae them that will baith 
write and read, and ride and rin for me. Tell him the time's 
coming now, and the weird's dree'd, and the wheel's turning. 
Bid him look at the stars as he has looked at them before. 
WiU ye mmd a' this?' 

' Assuredly,' said the Dominie, ' I am dubious ; for, woman, I 

am perturbed at thy words, and my flesh quakes to hear thee.' 

' Theyll do you nae ill Uiough, and maybe muckle gude.' 

' Avoid ye ! I desire no good that comes by unlawful means.' 

'Fule body that thou art,' said Meg, stepping up to him, 

with a frown of indignation that made her dark eyes flash like 

lamps from under her bent brows — ' Fule body I it I meant ye 

wrang, oouldna I clod ye ower that craig, and wad man ken 

how ye cam by your end mair than Frank Kennedy) Hear ye 

that, ye worriecow 1 ' 

' In the name of all that is good,' said the Dominie, recoiling^ 
and pointing his long pewter-headed walking cane like a javelin 
at the supposed sorceress — ' in the name of all that is good, 
bide off hands ! I will not be handled ; woman, stand of^ upon 
thine own proper peril ! Desist, I say ; I am strong ; lo, I will 
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nofltl' Hmhkspeeeh was cut ihoit; tor Megi ttnned with 
BupematoTBl starongth (as tbe Dominie aaserted), broke in upon 
hia goaxdy pat by a throat whioh he made at her with hia canc^ 
and lifted him into the Taalt» 'aa eaailj/ aaid he^ 'aa I eooid 
iwmj a Kitchen's Atlas,' 

* Sit down there,' she said, puahing the half-throttled pireafober 
with some violenoe against a broken chair — 'ait down thefe and 
gather your wind and joor sensefl^ ye black bacniw4zain o' the 
kirk that ye are. Are ye fon or fasting f 

'Fasting, from all bat sin,' answered the Dominie, who^ 
recovering his Toioe, and finding his exorcisms only served to 
exasperate the intractable soroerees, thought it best to a£fect 
complaisance and submission, inwaidly conning over, however, 
the wholesome conjuratuHis which he durst no longer utter 
aloud. But as the Dominie's brain was by no means equal to 
cany on two trains of ideaa at the same time, a word or two 
of his mental exercise sometimes escaped and minted with his 
uttered speech in a manner ludicrous enough, especially as the 
poor man shrunk himself together after every escape of the 
kind, from terror of the effect it might produce upon the izritable 
feelings of the witch. 

Meg in the meanwhile went to a great black cauldron that 
was baling on a fire cm the floor, and, lifting the lid, an odour 
was difiused through the vault which, if the vapours c^ a 
witch's cauldron could in aught be trusted, pronuaed better 
things than the hell-broth which such vessels are usually 
supposed to contain. It was, in faot, the savour of a goodly 
stew, composed of fowls, hares, partridges, and moofgame boiled 
in a large mess with potatoes, onicms, and leeks, and from the 
siae of the cauldron appeared to be prepared for half a dooen of 
people at least. 'So ye hae eat naething a' day t' said Meg, 
heaving a laige portion of this mess into a brown dish and 
strewing it savounly with salt and pepper.* 

'Nothings' answered the Dominie, ^Ke U tUnUna! — ^that is, 
gudewife.' 

'Hae then,' said she, placing the dish before him, 'there's 
what wiU warm your heart.' 

'I do not hunger, maleflca — ^that is to say, Mrs. MerrilioB 1' 
for he said unto himself, 'the savour is sweety but it hath been 
cooked by a Canidia or an Ericthoe.' 

'If ye dinna eat instantly and putlsome saul in ye, by the 
bread and the salt^ 111 put it down ylur throat wi' the cutty 

* See Gipey Ckxddng. xf 
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spoony aoaulding as it is, and whether ye will or no. Gape, 
einner, and swcJlow ! ' 

Sampflon, afraid of eye of newt, and toe of fro^ tigers' 
ohaudronfl, and so forth, had determined not to venture ; but 
the smell of the stew was fast melting his obstinacy, which 
flowed from his dhops as it were in streams of water, and the 
witch's threats decided him to feed. Hunger and fear are 
excellent casuists. 

'Saul,' said Hunger, 'feasted with the witch of Endor.' 
'And,' quoth Fear, 'the salt which she sprinkled upon the 
food showeth plainly it is not a necromantio banquet, in which 
that seasoning never occurs.' 'And, besides,' says Hxmger, 
after the first spoonful, ' it is savoury and refreshing viands.' 

'So ye like the meatt' said the hostess. 

'Yea,' answered the Dominie, 'and I give thee thanks, 
^ederatisdma ! — ^which means, Mn. Margaret.' 

' Aweel, eat your fill ; but an ye kenn'd how it was gotten 
ye maybe wadna like it sae wed.' Sampson's spoon dropped 
in the act of conveying its load to his mouth. "There's been 
mony a moonlight watch to bring a' that trade thegiiher,' 
continued Meg ; ' the folk that are to eat that dinner thought 
little o' your game laws.' 

'Is that allf' thought Sampson, resuming his spoon and 
shovelling away manfully ; ' I will not lack my food upon that 
argument.' 

'Now ye maun tak adramT 

'I will,' quoth Sampson, 'eoi^fiiro te — ^that is^ I thank you 
heartUy,' for he thought to himself, in for a penny in for a 
pound ; and he fairly drank the witch's health in a cupful of 
brandy. When he had put this copestone upon Meg's good 
cheer, he felt^ as he said, 'mightily elevated, and afraid of no 
evil which could befall unto him.' 

'Will ye remember my errand nowl' said Meg MerriMee; 
'I ken by the cast o' your ee that ye're anither man than when 
you cam in.' 

' I will, Mrs. Margaret,' repeated Sampson, stoutly ; ' I will 
deliver unto him the sealed yepistle, and will add what you 
please to send by word of mouth.' 

'Then 111 make it short,' says Meg. 'TeU him to look at 
the stars without fail this nighty and to do what I desire him 
in that letter, as he would wish 

That Bertram's risht and Bertram's might 
Should meet on Kllangowan height. 



1 
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I have seen him twioe when he saw na me ; I ken when he was 
in this country firsts and I ken what's hiought him back again. 
Up an' to the gate ! ye're ower hing here ; follow me.' 

Sampflon followed the sibyl accordingly, who guided him 
about a quarter of a mile through the woods, by a shorter cut 
than he could have found for himself ; they then entered upoo 
the conmion, Meg still marching before him at a great paoe^ 
until she gained the top of a small hillock which overhung the 
road. 

'Here,' she said, 'stand still here. Look how the setting 
sun breaks through yon cloud that's been darkening the lift a' 
day. See where the first stream o' light fa's : it's upon Dona- 
gild's round tower, the auldest tower in the Castle o' EUao- 
gowan ; that's no for naething ! See as it's glooming to seawaid 
abune yon sloop in the bay ; that's no for naething neither. 
Here I stood on this veiy spot^' said she, drawing herself up 
so as not to lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon height^ and. 
stretching out her long sinewy arm and clenched hand — ' here I 
stood when I tauld the last Laird o' EUangowan what was coming 
on his house ; and did that fa' to the ground ) na, it hit even 
ower sair 1 And here, where I brake the wand of peace ower 
him, here I stand again, to bid God bless ajid prosper the just 
heir of EUangowan that will sune be brought to his ain ; and 
the best laird he shall be that EUangowan has seen for three 
hundred vears. Ill no live to see it> maybe ; but there will be 
mony a blythe ee see it though mine be closed. And now, Abel 
Sampson, as ever ye lo'ed fiie house of EUangowan, away wi' 
my message to the Finglish Ck)lonel, as if life ajid death were 
upon your haste ! ' 

So saying, she turned suddenly from the amazed Dominie 
and regain^ with swift and long strides the shelter of the 
wood ^m which she had issued at the point where it most 
encroached upon the common. Sampson gased after her for 
a moment in utter astcmishment^ and then obeyed her direction^ 
hurrying to Woodboume at a pace very unusual for him, ex- 
claiming three times, ' Prodigious 1 prodigious ! prodi-gi-ous 1 ' 



CHAPTER XLVII 

It is not mAdness 
That I have ntter*!! ; faring me to the test, 
And I the matter will re-wozd ; which madness 
Wonld gambol from. 

HcmUt. 

Afi Mr. Sampson orossed the hall with a bewildered look, Mrs. 
Allan, the good housekeeper, who, with the reverent attention 
which is usually rendered to the clergy in Scotland, was on 
the watch for lus return, sallied forth to meet him — ' What's 
this o't now, Mr. Sampson, this is waur than everl Tell 
really do yoursell some injury wi' these lang fasts j naething's 
aae hurtful to the stamach, Mr. Sampson. If ye would but 
put some peppermint draps in your pockety or let Barnes cut 
ye a sandwich.' 

'Avoid thee!' quoth the Dominie, his mind running still 
upon his interview with Meg Merrilies, and making for the 
dining-parlour. 

' Na, ye needna gang in there, the cloth's been removed an 
hour syne, and the Colonel's at his wine ; but just step into 
my room, I have a nice steak that the cook will do in a 
moment.' 

^ExarcUo te/' said Sampson; Hhat is, I have dined.' 

'Dined I it's impossible; wha can ye hae dined wi', you 
that gangs out nae gate t ' 

'With Beelzebub, I believe,' said the minister. 

' Na, then he's bewitched for certain,' said the housekeeper, 
letting go her hold; 'he's bewitched, or he's daft^ and ony 
way the Colonel maun just guide him his ain gate. Wae's 
me ! Hech, sirs 1 It's a sair thing to see learning bring folk 
to this!' And with this compassionate ejaculation she re- 
treated into her own premises. 

The object of her commiseration had by this time entered 
the dining-parlour, where his appearance gave great surprise. 
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He was mud up to the ahoulden^ and the natonl palep e aa of 
hiB hue was twice as cadaTerooa aa usual, thiou^ teiTor, 
fatigue^ and perturbatkm of mind. 'What oa earth is the 
mpftning of thu^ Mr. SampsoQt' said Mannmnft who obserred 
Miss Bertram lookhig mudi alarmed for her simple hoi 
attadied frieod. 

*BxoTei$o^^ said the Dominie. 

'How, sirt' replied Hie astonished ColoneL 

'I dave pardon, honourable sir 1 but my wits 

'Are gone a wool-gathering, I think; pray, Mr. Sampson, 
oollect yourself and let me know Hie meaning of aU this.' 

Sampson was about to reply, but finding his Latin focmula 
of exorcism still came most readily to his tongue, he prudently 
desisted from Hie attempt^ and put the scrap of paper whi<^ 
he had reoeiTcd from the gipsy into Mannenng's hand, who 
broke the seal and read it with surprise. 'Tbk seems to be 
some jest>' he said, 'and a Tory dull one.' 

' It came from no jesting person,' said Mr. Sampson. 

'From whom then did it come f ' demanded Mannering. 

The Dominie, who often displayed some delicacy of r&> 
collection in cases where Miss Bertram had an interest^ 
remembered the painful circumstances ccmnected with Meg 
Merrilies^ looked at the young ladies, and remained sUent. 
'We will join you at the tea-table in an instant^ Julia,' said 
the Colonel; 'I see that Mr. Sampson wishes to speak to me 
alone. And now they are gone, what^ in Heaven's name, Mr. 
Sampson, is the meaning of all thisf 

'It may be a message from Heaven,' said the Dominie, 
'but it came by Bedsebub's postmistress. It was that witch, 
Meg Merrilies, who should have been burned with a tar-barrol 
twenty yean since for a harlot, thief, witch, and gipey.' 

'Are you sure it was shel' said the Golond with great 
interest. 

'Sure, honoured sirt Of a truth she is one not to be 
forgotten, the like o' Meg Merrilies is not to be seen in any 
land.' 

The Colonel paced the room rapidly, cogitating with him- 
self. 'To send out to apprehend her; but it is too distant to 
send to Mao-Morlan, and Sir Robert Haadewood ia a pompous 
coxcomb ; besides, the chance of not finding her upon the spot^ 
or that the humour of silence that seised her before may 
again return. No^ I wiU not» to save being thought a fool, 
neglect the course she points out. Many of her daas set 
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out by being impostora and end by beooming enthmnastfl, 
or hold a kind of darkling condiict between both lines, 
imconacious almost when they are cheating themaelves or 
when imposing on others. Well, my ooorse is a plain one at 
any rate ; and if my efforts are fruitless, it shall not be owing 
to over-jealousy of my own character for wisdom.' 

With thia he rang the bell, and, ordering Barnes into his 
private sitting-room, gave him some orders, with the result of 
which the reader may be made hereafter acquainted. 

We must now take up another adventure, which is also to be 
woven into the story of this remarkable day. 

Charles Haslewood had not ventured to make a visit at 
Woodboume during the absence of the Colonel. Indeed, 
Mazmering's whole behaviour had impressed upon him an 
opinion that this would be disagreeable; and such was the 
ascendency which the successful soldier and accomplished 
gentleman had attained over the young man's conduct, that 
in no respect would he have ventured to offend him. He saw, 
or thought he saw, in Colonel Mannering's general conduct, 
an approbation of his attachment to Miss Bertram. But then 
he saw still more plainly the impropriety of any attempt at a 
private correspondence, of which his parents could not be 
supposed to approve, and he respected this barrier interposed 
betwixt them both on Mannering's account and as he was 
the liberal and zealous protector ol Miss Bertram. 'No,' said 
he to himself, * I will not endanger the comfort of my Lucy's 
present retreat until I can offer her a home of her own.' 

With this valorous resolution, which he maintained althou^ 
his horse, from constant habit, turned his head down the avenue 
of Woodboume, and although he himself passed the lodge twice 
every day, Charles Hazlewood withstood a strong inclination to 
ride down just to ask how the young ladies were, and whether 
he could be of any service to them during Colonel Mannering's 
absence. But on the second occasion he felt the temptation so 
severe that he resolved not to expose himself to it a third time ; 
and, contenting himself with sending hopes and inquiries and so 
forth to Woodboume, he resolved to make a visit long promised 
to a family at some distance, and to return in such time as to 
be one of the earliest among Mannering's visitors who should 
congratulate his safe arrival from his distant and hasardous 
expedition to Edinburgh. Accordingly he made out his visit, 
and, having arranged matters so as to be informed within a few 
hours after Colonel Mannering reached home, he finally resolved 
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to take leave of the friends with whom he had speait the inter- 
vening time, with the intention of dining at Wbodboiinie, 
where he was in a great measure domestioated ; and this (for 
he thought much more deeply on the suhject than was 
neoeesary) would, he flattered himself, appear a simple, natxml, 
and easy mode of conducting himself. 

Fate, however, of which lovers make so many complaintB» 
was in this case un&ivourahle to Charles Hadewood. His 
horse's shoes required an alteration, in consequence of the fresh 
weather having decidedly conmienoed. The lady of the house 
where he was a visitor chose to indulge in her own room till a 
very late breakfast hour. His friend also insisted on showing 
him a litter of puppies which his favourite pointer bit<^ had 
produced that morning. The colours had occasioned some 
doubts about the pateinity^-« weighty question of legitimacy, 
to the decision of which Hazlewood's opinion was called in as 
arbiter between his friend and his groom, and which inferred 
in its consequences which of the Utter should be drowned, 
which saved. Besides, the Laird himself delayed our young 
lover's departure for a considerable time, endeavouring^ with 
long and superfluous rhetoric, to insinuate to Sir Robert Hazle- 
wood, through the medium of his son, his own particular ideas 
respecting the line of a meditated turnpike road. It is greatly 
to the shame of our young lover's apprehension that, after ihe 
tenth reiterated account of the matter, he could not see the 
advantage to be obtained by the proposed road passing over the 
Lang Hirst^ Windy Enowe, the Goodhouse Park, Haihdecvoft, 
and then crossing the river at Simon's Pool, and so by the road 
to Kippletringan ; and the lees eligible line pointed out by the 
English surveyor, which would go dear through the main 
indosures at Hadewood, and cut within a mile or nearly so of 
the house itself, destroying the privacy and pleasure, as his 
informer contended, of the groundisu 

In short, the adviser (whose actual interest was to have the 
bridge built as near as possible to a farm of his own) failed in 
every effort to attract young Hazlewood's attention until he 
mentioned by chance that the proposed line was favoured by 
'that fellow Glossin,' who pretended to take a lead in the 
county. On a sudden young Hasdewood became attentive and 
interested ; and, having satisfied himself which was the line 
that Glossin patronised, assured his ftiend it should not be his 
fault if his rather did not coimtenakce any other instead of 
that. But these various interruptioi|s consumed the morning. 
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Hadewood got on horaeback at least three hours later than he 
intended, and, cursmg fine ladies, pointers, puppies, and turn- 
pike acts of parliament^ saw himself detained beyond the time 
^when he oould with propriety intrude upon the family at 
"Woodboume. 

He had passed, therefore, the turn of the road which led to 
that mansion, only edified by the distant appearance of the 
blue smoke ourling against the pale sky of the wint«r eTening, 
when he thought he beheld the Dominie taking a footpath for 
the house through the woods. He called after him, but in 
Tain ; for that honest gentleman, never the most susceptible 
of extraneous impressions, had just that moment parted from 
Meg Merrilies, and was too deeply wrapt up in pondering 
upon her yatioinations to make any answer to . Haalewood's 
call. He was therefore obliged to let him proceed without 
inquiiy after the health of the young ladies, or any other 
fishing question, to which he might by good chance have had 
an answer returned wherein Miss Bertram's name might have 
been mentioned. All cause for haste was now over, and, 
slackening the reins upon his horse's neck, he permitted the 
animal to ascend at his own leisure the steep sandy track 
between two high banks, which, rising to a considerable height^ 
oommanded at length an eztensiYe view of the neighbouring 
country. 

Hazlewood was, however, so far from eagerly looking for- 
ward to this prospect^ though it had the recommendation that 
great part of the land was his father's, and must necessarily be 
his own, that his head still turned backward towards the chim- 
neys of Woodboume, although at evexy step his horse made the 
difficulty of employing his eyes in that direction become greater. 
From the reverie in which he was sunk he was suddenly roused 
by a voice, too harsh to be called female, yet too shnll for a 
man : ' What's kept you on the road sae lang f Maun ither 
folk do your wark f ' 

He looked up. The spokeswoman was rery tall, had a vol- 
uminous handkerchief rolled round her head, grissled hair flow- 
ing in elf-locks from beneath it, a long red (doak, and a staff in 
her hand, headed with a sort of spear-point ; it was, in shorty 
Meg Merrilies. Hazlewood had never seen this remarkable 
figure before; he drew up his reins in astonishment at her 
appearance, and made a full stop. 'I think,' continued she, 
' they that hae taen interest in the house of £llangowan suld sleep 
nane this night ; three men hae been seeking ye, and you are 

II 22 
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gaun hame to sleep in your bed. D'ye think if the lad-bairn 
fa,% the sister will do weel f Na, na I ' 

' I don't understand you, good woman,' said Hazlewood« * If 

you speak of Miss y I mean of any of the late Ellangowan 

family, tell me what I can do for them.' 

'Of the late Ellangowan fiimilyf ' she answered with great 
vehemence — 'of the late Ellangowan family! and when was 
there ever, or when will there ever be, a family of Ellangowan 
but bearix^ the gallant name of the bauld Bertnunst' 

* But what do you mean, good woman t ' 

'I am nae good woman; a' the country kens I am bad 
enough, and baith they and I may be aony enough that I am 
nae better. But I can do what good women oanna, and dauma 
do. I can do what would freeze the blood o' Hiem that is bred 
in biggit wa's for naething but to bind bairns' heads and to 
hap them in the cradle. Hear me : the guard's drawn off at the 
custom-house at Portanferry, and it's brought up to Haslewood 
House by your father's orders, because he thinks his house is to 
be attacked this night by Uie smugglers. There's naebody 
means to touch his house ; he has gude blood and gentle blood 
— I say little o' him for himsell — but there's naebody thinks 
him worth meddling wi'. Send the horsemen back to their 
po8t» cannily and quietly ; see an they winna hae wark the 
nighty ay will they : the guns will flash and the swords will 
glitter in the braw moon.' 

'Qood God ! what do you meant' said young Hadewood; 
* your words and manner would persuade me you are mad, and 
yet there is a strange combination in what you say.' 

' I am not mad ! ' exclaimed the gipsy ; ' I have been im- 
prisoned for mad — scourged for mad — ^banished for mad — ^but 
mad I am not. Hear ye, Charles Hazlewood of Haslewood : 
d'ye bear malice against hhn that wounded you f ' 

' No, dame, God forbid ; my ann is quite well, and I have 
always said the shot was discharged by accident. I should be 
glad to tell the young man so himself.' 

' Then do what I bid ye,' answered Meg Merrilies, 'and yell do 
him mair gude than ever he did you ill ; for if he was left to his 
ill-wishers he would be a bloody corpse ere mom, or a banished 
man ; but there's Ane abune a'. Do as I bid you ; send back 
the soldiers to Portanferry. There's nae mair fear o' Hasle- 
wood House than there's o' Cruffel Fell.' And she vanished with 
her usual celerity of pace. 

It would seem that the appearance of this female, and the 
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mixture of frenzy and enthusiasm in her manner, seldom failed 
to produoe the strongest impression upon those whom she 
addressed. Her words, though wUd, were too plain and intelli- 
gible for actual madness, and yet too vehement and extravagant 
for sober-minded communication. She seemed acting under 
the influence of an imagination rather strongly excited than 
deranged ; and it is wonderful how palpably tiie difference in 
such oases is impressed upon the mind of the auditor. This 
may account for the attention with which her strange and 
mysterious hints were heard and acted upon. It is certain, at 
least, that young Hazlewood was strongly impressed by her 
sudden appearance and imperative tone. He rode to Hasle- 
^ood at a brisk pace. It had been dark for some time before 
lie reached the house, and on his arrival there he saw a con- 
firmation of what the sibyl bad hinted. 

Thirty dragoon horses stood under a shed near the offices, 
ivith their bridles linked together. Three or four soldiers 
attended as a guard, while others stamped up and down with 
their long broadswords and heavy boots in front of the house, 
fiadewood asked a non-commissioned officer from whence they 
oame. 

* From Portanfeny.' 

' Had they left any guard thero t ' 

'No; they had been drawn off by erder of Sir Bobert 
Haslewood for defence of his house against an attack which 
was threatened by the smugglers.' 

Charles Hazlewood instantly went in quest of his father, 
and, having paid his respects to him upon his return, requested 
to know upon what account he had thought it necessaiy to 
send for a military escort Sir Robert assured his son in roply 
that, from the information, intelligence, and tidings which had 
been communicated to^ and laid before him, he had .the deepest 
reason to believe, credit, and be convinced that a riotous 
assault would that night be attempted and perpetrated against 
Hazlewood House by a set of smugglers, gipsies, and other 
desperadoes. 

'And what, my dear sir,' said his son, 'should direct the 
f uzy of such persons against ours rather than any other house 
in the country f ' 

'I should rather think, suppose, and be of opinion, sir,' 
answered Sir Bobert, 'with deference to your wisd<Hn and 
experience, that on these occasions and times the vengeance of 
such persons is directed or levelled against the most important 
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and dirtinguished in pmnt of nnk, talent^ birtb, and aitiialioD 
who have checked, interfered with, and diaoountenanoed their 
unlawful and iUogal and criminal aotianB or deeds.' 

Young Hazlewood, irho knew hia fother^a foible, answered, 
that the cause of hia surpiiae did not lie where Sir Bobot 
apprehended, but that he only wondered they shoiild think d 
attacking a house where there were so many aerranta, and 
where a signal to the neighbouring tenants could call in sneh 
strong assistance ; and added, that he doubted muidi idiether 
the reputation of the family would not in some degree safe 
from calling soldiers from Uieir duty at the oostom-houae to 
protect them, as if they were not sufficiently atrong to defeod 
themselves upon any ordinary occasion. He eren hinted tlia^ 
in case their house's enemies should observe that this pre- 
caution had been taken unnecessarily, there would be no end 
of their sarcasms. 

Sir Robert Haalewood was rather pusded at this intiiDar 
tion, for, like most dull men, he heiurtily hated and feared 
ridioul& He gathered hknaelf up and looked with a mi 
of pompous embarrassment^ as if he wished to be thougbt 
to despise the opinion of the public, which in reality he 
dreaded. 

'I really should have thought,' he said, 'that the injnrj 
which had already been aimed at my house in your penoQi 
being the next heir and repreaentatiYe of the Haslewood faxoiij, 
failing me — I should have thotight and believed, I say, that 
this would have justified me sufficiently in the eyes of the mort 
respectable and the greater part of the people for taking sack 
precautions as are calculated to prevent and impede a repetition 
of outrage.' 

'Really, sir,' said Charles, 'Imust remind youof whatll^^ 
often said before, that I am positive the discharge of the pieoo 
was accidental.' 

' Sir, it was not accidental,' said his father, angrily; * but you 
will be wiser than your elders.' 

'Really, sir,' replied Hazlewood, 'in what so intimately 
concerns myself ' 

' Sir, it does not concern you but in a very seoondaiy degroe> 
that is, it does not concern you, as a giddy young fellow 
who takes pleasure in contradicting his father; but it concents 
the country, sir, and the county, sil, and the public, sir, and 
the kingdom of Scotland, in so lAr as the interest of the 
Haslewood family, sir, is committed Ind interested and put in 
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peril, in, bj, and through jou, sir. And the fellow is in safe 
custody, and Mr. Qlossin thinks * 

*Mr. Glossin, sirt' 

'Yes, sir, the gentleman who has purchased Ellangowan; 
you know who I mean, I suppose f ' 

' Yes, sir, ' answered the young man ; ' but I should hardly 
have expected to hear you quote such authority. Why, this 
fellow— all the world knows him to be sordid, mean, tricking^ 
and I suspect him to be worse. And you yourself, my dear sir, 
when did you call such a person a gentleman in your life 
before t' 

'Why, Charles, I did not mean gentleman in the precise 
sense and meaning, and restricted and proper use, to which, no 
doubt^ the phrase ought legitimately to be confined; but I 
meant to use it relatively, as marking something of that state 
to which he has elevated and nosed himself ; as designing, in 
short, a decent and w^thy and estimable sort of a person.' 

'Allow me to ask, sir,' said Charles, 'if it was by this man's 
orders that the guard was drawn from Portanfeny t' 

'Sir,' replied the Baronet, 'I do apprehend that Mr. Glossin 
would not presume to give orders, or even an opinion, imless 
asked, in a matter in which Haslewood House and the house of 
Hazlewood — meaning by the one this mansion-house of my 
family, and by the other, typically, metaphorically, and parar 
bolicaUy, the family itself, — I say, then, where the house of 
Hazlewood, or HaiJewood House, was so immediately con- 
cerned.' 

'I presume, however, sir,' said the son, 'this Glossin 
approveid of the proposal f ' 

' Sir,' replied his father, ' I thought it decent and right and 
proper to consult him as the nearest magistrate as soon as 
report of the intended outrage reached my ears ; and although 
he declined, out of deference and respect, as became our relative 
situations, to concur in the order, yet he did entirely approve 
of my arrangement.' 

At this moment a horse's feet were heard coming very fast 
up the avenue. In a few minutes the door opened, and Mr. 
Mao-Morlan presented himself. ' I am under great concern to 
intrude. Sir Bobert, but ' 

' Give me leave, Mr. Mac-Morlan,' said Sir Robert, with a 
gracious flourish of welcome; 'this is no intrusion, sir; for, 
your situation as sheriff-substitute calling upon you to attend 
to the peace of the county, and you, doubtless, feeling yourself 
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particularlj called upon to protect Haadewood Housei joa haye 
an acknowledged and admitted and undeniable rights sir, to 
enter the house of the first gentleman in Scotland iminyited — 
always presuming you to be called there by the duty of your 
office/ 

* It is indeed the duty of my office,' said Mao-Morlan, who 
waited with impatience an opportunity to speak, ' that makes 
me an intruder/ 

'No intrusion 1' reiterated the Baronet, gracefully waying 
his hand. 

'But permit me to say, Sir Robert,' said the sheiiff-eub- 
stitute^ 'I do not come with the purpose of remaining here, 
but to recall these soldiers to Porfaemf eny, and to assure you 
that I will answer for the safety of your house.' 

* To withdraw the guard from Hazlewood House ! ' exclaimed 
the proprieter in mingled displeasure and surprise ; 'and you 
will be answerable for it I And, pray, who are you, sir, that I 
should take your security and caution and pledge, official or 
personal, for the safety of Hazlewood House f I think, sir, and 
believe, sir, and am of opinion, sir, that if any one of these 
family pictures were deranged or destroyed or injured it would 
be difficult for me to make up the loss upon the guarantee 
which you so obligingly offer me.' 

' In that case I shall be sony for it^ Sir Robert,' answered 
the downright Mao-Morlan ; ' but I presume I may escape the 
pain of feeling my conduct the cause of such irreparable loss, as 
I can assure you there will be no attempt upon Hazlewood 
House whatcTer, and I have received information which induces 
me to suspect that the rumour was put afloat merely in order 
to occasion the removal of the soldiers from Portanferry. And 
under this strong belief and conviction I must exert my 
authority as sheriff and chief magistrate of police to order the 
whole, or greater part of them, back again. I regret much 
that ij my accidental absence a good deal of delay has already 
taken place, and we shall not now reach Portanf eny until it 
is late.' 

As Mr. Mac-Morlan was the superior magistrate, and 
expressed himself peremptory in the purpose of acting as such, 
the Baronet, though highly offended, could only say, ' Very well, 
sir ; it is very well. Nay, sir, take them all with you ; I am far 
from desiring any to be left here, sir. We, sir, can protect 
ourselves, sir. But you will have the goodness to observe, sir, 
that you are acting on your own proper risk, sir, and peril, sir, 
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and responsibility, sir, if anything shall happen or befaU to 
Sazlewood House, sir, or the inhabitants, sir, or to the 
furniture and paintings, sir/ 

* I am acting to the best of my judgment and information. 
Sir Robert,' said Mac-Morlan, 'and I must pray of you to 
l>elieye so, and to pardon me accordingly. I beg you to observe 
it is no time for ceremony ; it is already very late.' 

But Sir Robert^ without deigning to listen to his apologies, 
immediately employed himself with much puade m arming and 
arraying his domestics. Charles Hazlewood longed to accom- 
pany the military, which were about to depart for Portanferry, 
and which were now drawn up and mounted by direction and 
under the guidance of Mr. Mao-Morlan, as the civil magistrate. 
But it woidd have given just pain and offence to his father to 
bave left him at a moment when he conceived himself and his 
mansion-house in danger. Young Hazlewood therefore gazed 
from a window with suppressed regret and displeasure, imtil he 
heard the officer give the word of command — ' From the right 
to the front, by files, m-arrch. Leading file, to the right wheel. 
Trot.' The whole party of soldiers then getting into a sharp 
and uniform pace, were soon lost among the trees, and the 
noise of the hoofs died speedily away in the distance. 



CHAPTER XLVin 

Wi' oonltcn ud m' forehuniium 

Wa gur'd thi tan twag menilj, 
Until ws oune to tha inner raisoii. 

When Willie o' Kininont he did lie. 

OU Sotiltr SaOad. 

Wi retum to Port&afeiT7, and to Bertram and his boDest- 
hearted friend, whom we left most innocent inbabitaata of a 
plaoe built for the guilty. Tbe alumbeia <A tbe farmer were u 
sound aa it wm poewble. 

But Bertrams first heavy sleep passed away long before 
midnigbt, nor oould be agtun reoorer that state of oblivHrn. 
Added to the unoertain and uncomfortable state of hia mind, 
his body felt feverish and oppressed. This was chiefly owing 
to the oloee and confined air of tbe Bmall apartment in which 
tb^ slept. After enduring for some time the broiling and 
BuffiMatiug feeling attendant upon euoh an atmosphere, he rose 
to endeavour to open tbe window of the apartment, and Uiua to 
proouie a change ot air. Alas I tbe first trial reminded Kim 
that he was in jail, and that tbe building being contrived tor 
security, not comfort, the means of procuring frmb air were not 
left at the disposal of the wretched inhabitants. 

Disappointed in this attempt, he stood by the unmanageable 
window for some tim& Ijtue Wasp, though opprened with 
tite fatigue of bis journey on tbe preceding day, crept ont d 
bed after bis master, and stood by him rubbing bis shaggy 
coat araunst bis legs, and ezpresstug by a murmuring sound 
tbe ddigbt which he felt at being restored to him. Thug 
accompanied, and waiting until tbe feverish feeling which at 
present i^tated his bloixl should subside into a desire for 
warmth and slumber, Bertram remained for some time locking 
out upon tiie sea. m 

The tide was now liearly full, and laahed hoarse and near 
bolow tlio base of the building. No-irlnnd then a large wave 
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reached even the barrier or bulwark which defended the founda- 
lion of the house, and was flung upon it with greater force and 
noise than those which only broke upon the sand. Far in the 
distance, under the indistinct light of a hazy and often over- 
clouded moon, the ocean rolled its multitudinous complication 
of waves, crossings bursting, and mingling with each other. 

'A wild and dim spectacle,' said Bertram to himself, 'like 
those crossing tides of fate which have tossed me about the 
world from my infancy upwards. When will this uncei;tainty 
oease, and how soon shall I be permitted to look out for a 
tranquil home, where I may cultivate in quiet, and without 
dread and perplexity, those arts of peace from which my cares 
have been hitherto so forcibly diverted t The ear of Fancy, it 
is said, can discover the voice of sea-nymphs and tritons amid 
the bursting murmurs of the ocean ; would that I could do so, 
and that some siren or Proteus would arise from these billows 
to unriddle for me the strange mase of fate in which I am so 
deeply entangled I Happy fnend ! ' he said, looking at the bed 
where Dinmont had deposited his bulky person, ' thy cares are 
confined to the narrow round of a healthy and thriving occupa- 
tion 1 Thou canst lay them aside at pleasure, and enjoy the 
deep repose of body and mind which wholesome labour has 
prepared for thee I ' 

At this moment his reflections were broken by little Wasp, 
who, attempting to spring up against the window, began to 
yelp and bark most furicmsly. 'Die sounds reached Dinmont's 
ears, but without dissipatmg the illusion which had transported 
him from this wretched apartment to the free air of his own 
green hills. 'Hoy, Yarrow, man! far yaud, far yaudl' he 
muttered between his teeth, imagining, doubtless, that he was 
calling to his sheep-dog, and hounding him in shepherds' 
phrase against some intruders on the grazing. The continued 
barking of the terrier within was answered by the angry 
challenge of the mastiff in the courtyard, which had for a long 
time been silent, excepting only an occasional short and deep 
note, uttered when the moon shone suddenly from among the 
clouds. Now his clamour was continued and furious, and 
seemed to be excited by some disturbance distinct from the 
barking of Wasp, which had first given him the alarm, and 
which, with much trouble, his master had contrived to still into 
an angry note of low growling. 

At last Bertram, whose attention was now fully awakened, 
conceived that he saw a boat upon the sea^ and heard in good 
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earnest the BOimd of oan and of human Toicea mingling with 
thedaahof the billows. 'Some beni^ted fishermeii,' he thoo^t, 
'or perhaps some of the desperate taders from the Lale of Mul 
They are very hardy, however, to approach so near to the 
custom-house, where there must be sentinels. It is a lu^ 
boat» like a long-boat, and full of people ; perhaps it beLoDgs to 
therevenue service.' Bertram was confirmed in this last c^inioii 
by obsenring that the boat made for a little quay whidi xan 
into Uie sea behind the custom-house, and, jumping ashore 
anS^ titer another, the crew, to the number of twenty handfi, 
glided secretly up a small lane which divided the custcon- 
house from the bridewell, and disappeared from his sights leaving 
only two persons to take cars of the boat. 

The dash of these men's oars at first, and latterly the sap- 
pressed sounds of their voices, had excited the wrath 6i the 
wakeful soitinel in the courtyard, who now exalted his deep 
voice into such a horrid and continuous din that it awakened 
his brute master, as savage a ban-dog as himself. Hiscryfrosi 
a vrindow, of 'How now, Tearum, what's the matter, ari 
down, d — n ye, downl' produced no abatement of Teaium's 
vociferation, which in part prevented his master from hearing 
the soimds of alarm which his ferocious vigilance was in the act 
of challenging. But the mate of the two-legged Cerberus was 
gifted with sharper ears than her husband. She also was no^ 
at the window. ' B — ^t ye, gae down and let loose the dog,' 
she said ; ' they're sporting the doo^f the custom-house, and 
the auld sap at Haslewood Hoii^ mu ordered off the guard. 



But ye hae nae mair heart than a oat.' And down the Amaioa 
sallied to perform the task herself while her helpmate tacto 
jealous of insurrection within dooH than of stonn from without, 
went from cell to cell to see tUftV the inhabitants of each were 
carefully secured. 

These latter sounds with which we have made the reader 
acquainted had their origin in front of the house, and were con- 
sequently imperfectly heard by Bertram, whose apartment, as 
we have already noticed, looked from the back part of the 
building upon tiie sea. He heard, however, a sUr and tomult 
in the house, which did not seem to accord with the stem 
seclusion of a prison at the hour of midnight, and, connecting 
them with the arrival of an armed boat at that dead hour, could 
not but suppose that something e]^raordinary was about to 
take place. In this belief he shook jbinmont by the shoulder. 
'£h 1 Ay ! Oh 1 Ailie, woman, it'slno time to get up yet,' 
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groaned the deeping man of the mountains. More rooghly 
shaken, however, he gathered himself up, shook his ears, and 
asked, 'In the name of ProYidenoe, what's the matter t' 

'Iliat I can't tell jou,' replied Bertram; 'but either the 
place is on fire or some eztraoniinaiy thing is about to happen. 
Are you not sensible of a smell of fire f Do you not hear what 
a noise there is of clashing doors within the house and of hoarse 
voices, murmurs, and distant shouts on the outside 1 Upcm my 
word, I believe something very extraordinary has taken place. 
Get up» for the love of Heaven, and let us be on our guard.' 

Dinmont rose at the idea of danger, as intrepid and undis- 
mayed as any of his ancestors when the beaoon-light was kindled. 
' Odd, Captain, this is a queer place ! they winna let ye out in 
the day, and they winna let ye sleep in the night. Deil, but it 
wad break my heart in a fortnight. But, Lordsake, what a 
racket they're making now ! Odd, I wish we had some light. 
Wasp, Wasp, whisht^ hinny ; whisht^ my bonnie man, and let's 
hear what Uiey're doing. Deil's in ye, will ye whisht V 

They sought in vain among the embers the means of lighting 
their candle, and the noise without still continued. Dinmont 
in his turn had recourse to the window — 'Lordsake, Captain 1 
come here. Odd, they hae broken the custom-house 1' 

Bertram hastened to the window, and plainly saw a mis- 
cellaneous crowd of smugglers, and blackguards of dififerent 
descriptions, some carrying lighted torches, others bearing pack- 
ages and barrels down tl^ lane to the boat that was lying at 
the quay, to which two 9 three other fisher-boats were now 
brought round. They were loading each of these in their turn, 
and one or two had already put off to seaward. ' This speaks 
for itself,' said Bertram ; 'bu^I fear something worse has hap- 
pened. Do you perceive a strong smell of smoke, or is it my 
fancy?' 

' Fancy V answered Dinmont^ ' there's a reek like a killogie. 
Odd, if Uiey bum the custom-house it will catoh here, and 
we'll lunt like a tar-barrel a' thegither. Eh I it wad be fearsome 
to be burnt alive for naething, like aiB if ane had been a war- 
lock ! Mac-Gufibg, hear ye I' roaring at the top of his voice j 
' an ye wad ever hae a haill bane in your skin, let's out, man, 
let's out!' 

The fire began now to rise high, and thick clouds of smoke 
rolled past the window at which Bertram and Dinmont were 
stationed. Sometimes, as the wind pleased, the dim shroud of 
vapour hid everything from their sight ; sometimes a red glare 
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illuminftted both land and an, mad dxxie fall on the Hteiii ud 
fierce figaru irho, wild with fetooious actttity, were engie«d 
in landing the bcmts. The fin wu at length triumphant, and 
granted in jets of fiame out at each window ol the banuDg 
building, while hugs flakea of <t«"''"g materials came dnnng 
OD the wind agunst the adjoining priaoo, and tolling a diit 
oaoopy of amoke over all the nei^bouifaood. The ritCRitB rf i 
furiooa mob reaoanded tar and wide ; for the smngi^en in dtor 
triumph were joined bj all tiie rabble of the little town and 
neighboiirfaood, now arooaed and in complete agitation, ix*' 
wittutanding ^e latenen <£ the hour, some from interest in 
the free txade, and moat from the general lore at miachirf ud 
tumult natural to a vulgar popnlaoe^ 

Bertram began to be aerknisly amioua for their fate. Iliat 
waa no stir in tiie houae ; it seemed aa if the jailor bad deserted 
hia charge, and left the prison with its wretched inhabituib 
to the meroj of the confiagratim which was ^reading towanb 
them. In the meantime a new and fieroe attack waa heard 
upon the oat«r gate of the ooireetion boose, whit^ battered 
with iledge-hammera and orows, waa aoon &«oed. "^ 
keeper, aa great a coward as a bulljr, with his more ferocKxa 
wif^ had fied ; their serrants readily surrendered the keys- 
The liberated prisoners, oelebrating their deliTeranoe with tlie 
wildest yells ot joy, mingled among the mob which had given 
them freedom. 

In the midst ci the oonfuaion that ensued three or four of 
the principal smugglers hurried to the apartment of Bertivn 
with light«d torohee, and airoed with cutlasses and piBttJa 
'Der deyril,' sud the leader, 'here's onr markl' and t*od 
them seised on Bertram ; but one whispered in his ear, ' Uake no 
resistanoe till jou are in the street.' The same indiridntl 
found an inetsnt to say to Dinmont — ' Follow jour friend, and 
help when jou see the time come.' 

In the hurry of the moment Dinmont obeyed and followed 
olose. The two smuggleiB dragged Bertram along the pasMge< 
downstairs, through the oourtyard, now illuminated by the glu^ 
ot fire, and into the narrow street to which the gate opoied, 
where in tba confusion the gang wen necessarily in souk 
degree scpiirMfi from each other. A rapid noise, as of a body 
of iiorse ^vaucing, seemed to add to the disturbonoe. ' Hs^ 
and wetter, ^vhat is thatt' said thi leader; 'keep together, 
kinder ; look to the prisoner.' But In spite of his charge the 
two uriio held Bertram were the last oF the party. 



/ 



/ 
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The sounds and signs of yiolenoe were heard in front The 
press became furiously agitated, while some endeavoured to 
defend themselyesy others to escape ; shots were fired, and the 
glittering broadswords of the dragoons began to appear flashing 
above the heads of the rioters. 'Now/ said the warning 
whisper of the man who held Bertram's left arm, the same who 
had spoken before, ' shake off that fellow and follow me.' 

Bertram, exerting his strength suddenly and effectually, 
easily biu:8t from the grasp of the man who held his collar on 
the right side. The fellow attempted to draw a pistol, but 
was prostrated by a blow of Dinmont's fist^ which an ox 
could hardly have received without the same humiliation. 
'Follow me quick,' said the friendly partizan, and dived 
through a vexy narrow and dirty lane which led from the main 
street. 

No pursuit took place. The attention of the smugglers 
had bmn otherwise and very disagreeably engaged by the 
sudden appearance of Mao-Morlan and the party of horse. The 
loud, manly voice of the provincial magistrate was heard pro- 
claiming the Riot Act> and charging 'all those unlawfuUy 
assembled to disperse at their own proper peril.' This inter- 
ruption would, indeed, have happened in time sufficient to have 
prevented the attempt had not the magistrate received upon 
the road some false information which led him to think tiiat 
the smugglers wero to land at the bay of EUangowan. Nearly 
two hours were lost in consequence of this ffdse intelligence, 
which it may be no lack of charity to suppose that Glossin, so 
deeply interested in the issue of tiiat night's daring attempt, 
had contrived to throw in Mac-Morlan's way, availing himself 
of the knowledge that the soldiers had left Haslewood House, 
which would soon reach an ear so anxious as his. 

In the meantime, Bertram followed his guide, and was in 
his turn followed by Dinmont. The shouts of tiie mob, the 
trampling of the horses, the dropping pistol-shots, sunk moro 
and moro faintly upon their ears ; when at the end of the dark 
lane they found a postohaise with four horses. ' Aro you here, 
in God's name V said the guide to the postilion who drove the 
leaders. 

'Ay, troth am I,' answered Jock Jabos, 'and I wish I were 
ony gate else.' 

' Open the carriage then. Tou, gentlemen, get into it ; in 
m short time you'll be in a place of safely ; and (to Bertram) 
remember your promise to the gipsy wife 1 ' 
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Bertram, resolving to be passiYe in the hands of a person 
who had just rendered him such a distingaished pece <^ 
service, got into the chaise as directed. Dinmont followed; 
Wasp, who had kept close by them, sprung in at the same 
time, and the carriage drove off very fast ' Have a care o' 
me,' said Dinmont, ^but this is the queerest thing jet 1 Odd, 
I trust they'll no coup us. And then what's to come o' Dumple f 
I would rather be on his back than in the Deuke's coach, 
God bless him.' 

Bertram observed, that they could not go at that rapid rate 
to any very great distance without changing horses^ and that 
they might insist upon remaining till daylight at the first inn 
they stopped at, or at least upon being made acquainted with 
the purpose and termination of their journey, and Mr. Dinmont 
might there give directions about his faithful horse, which 
would probably be safe at the stables where he had left him. 
'Aweel, aweel, e'en sae be it for Dandie. Odd, if we were 
anoe out o' this trindling kist o' a thing, I am thinking they 
wad find it hard wark to gar us gang ony gate but where 
we liked oursells.' 

While he thus spoke the carriage, making a sudden turn, 
showed them through the left window the village at some dis- 
tance, still widely beiBMX)ned by the fire, which, having reached 
a store-house wherein spirits were deposited, now rose high into 
the air, a wavering column of brilliant light. They had not 
long time to admire this spectacle, for anoUier turn c^ the road 
carried them into a dose lane between plantations, through 
which the dbaise proceeded in nearly total darkness, but with 
unabated speed. 



CHAPTER XLIX 

The night dimve on wi' sangB and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better. 

Tarn 0* Sinter, 

Ws must now return to Woodboume, which, it may be re- 
membered, we left just after the Colonel had given some direc- 
tions to his confidential servant. When he returned, his absence 
of mind, and an unusual expression of thought and anxiety upon 
his features, struck the ladies, whom he joined in the dmwing- 
room. Mannering was not^ however, a man to be questioned, 
even by those whom he most loved, upon the cause of the 
mental agitation which these signs expressed. The hour of tea 
arrived, and the party were partaking of that refreshment 
in silence when a cairiage drove up to the door, and the bell 
announced the arrival of a visitor. ' Surely,' said Mannering, 
' it is too soon by some hours.' 

There was a short pause, when Barnes, opening the door of 
the saloon, announced Mr. Pleydell. In marched the lawyer, 
whose well-brushed black coat and well-powdered wig, toge&er 
with his point ruffles, brown silk stockings, highly-varnished 
shoes, and gold buckles, exhibited the pains which the old 
gentleman had taken to prepare his person for the ladies' 
society. He was welcomed by Mannering with a hearty shake 
by the hand. 'The very man Iwished to see at this moment!' 

'Tes,' said the Counsellor, ' I told you I would take the first 
opportunity ; so I have ventured to leave the court for a week 
in session time^no common sacrifice; but I had a notion I 
could be useful, and I was to attend a proof here about the 
same time. But will you not introduce me to the young 
ladiest Ah ! there is one I should have known at once from 
her feunily likeness I Miss Lucv Bertram, my love, I am most 
happy to see you.' And he folded her in lus arms, and gave 
her a hearty kiss on each side of the face, to which Lucy sub* 
mitted in blushing resignation. 
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' On n'mrite ptu daiu w» h beau ekemus* oontmued the gay 
old gentleman, and, aa the ColoDjal presented him to Julii, 
took the same libcoty with that &ir lady's <^eek. Juln 
laughed, ooloured, and disengaged herself. ' I beg a tfaoosand 
pardon%' said the lawyer, with a bow which was not at all 
professionally awkward ; 'age and old fashions give privilegea, 
and I can hardly say wheUier I am most sony just now at 
being too well entitled to claim them at all, or h^py in having 
such an opportunity to exercise them so agreeably/ 

'Upon my word, sir/ said Miss Mannering, langhmg^ 'if 
you inake such flattering apologies we shall b^gin to doubt 
whether we can admit you to shelter yourself under your 
alleged qualifications.' 

'I can assure you, Julia,' said the Colonel, 'you aro per- 
fectly right. My friend the GounsellcMr is a dangerous peison; 
the last time I had the pleasure of seeing him he was doseted 
with a bur lady who had granted him a tHe-ik-Uu at eig^t in 
the morning.' 

'Ay, but> Colonel,' said the Counsellor, 'you should add, 
I was more indebted to my chocolate than my charms for so 
distinguished a favour from a person of such propriety d 
demeanour as Mrs. Rebecca.' 

'And that should remind me, Mr. Pleydell,' said Julia, 'to 
offer you tea; that is, supposing you haye dined.' 

'Anything, Miss Mazmering, from your hands,' answered 
the gallant jurisconsult ; 'yes, I have dined ; that is to say, as 
people dine at a Scotch inn.' 

'And that is indififorently enough' said the Colonel, with his 
hand upon the bell-handle ; ' give me leave to order something.' 

'Why, to say truth,' repli^ Mr. Pleydell, 'I had rather not 
I have been inquiring into that matter, for you must know I 
stopped an instant below to pull off my boot-hose, "a world 
too wide for my shrunk shanks," ' glancing down with some 
complacency upon limbs which looked very well for his time ol 
life, 'and I had some conversation with your Barnes and a 
very intelligent person whom I presume to be the housekeeper; 
and it was setUed among us, Ma re penpeetOf — I b^ Miss 
Mannering's pardon for my Latin — that the old lady shoidd add 
to your light family supper the more substantial refreshment of 
a brace of wild ducks. I told her (always under deep submis- 
sion) my poor thoughts about thel sauce, which concurred 
exactly with her own ; and, if you plLse^ I would rather wait 
till they are ready before eating anytling solid.' 
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'And we will anticipate our usual hour of supper/ said the 
Colonel. 

' With all my heart,' said Pleydell, 'providing I do not lose 
the ladies' oompan j a moment the sooner. I am of counsel 
li^th my old friend Burnet ; * I love the coenOy the supper of 
the ancients, the pleasant meal and social glass that wadi out 
of one's mind the cobwebs that business or gloom have been 
spinning in our brains all day.' 

The YiYacity of Mr. Pleydell's look and manner, and the 
quietness with which he made himBelf at home on the subject 
of his little epicurean comforts, amused the ladies, but parti- 
cularly Miss Mannering, who immediately gave the Counsellor 
a great deal of flattering attention; and more pretty things 
were said on both sides during the service of the tea-table than 
we have leisure to repeat. 

As soon as this was over, Mannering led the Counsellor by 
the arm into a small study which opened from the saloon, and 
where, according to the custom of the family, there were 
always lights and a good fire in the evening. 

'I see,' said Mr. Pleydell, 'you have got something to tell 
me about the Ellangowan business. Is it terrestrial or celes- 
tial t What says my military Albumazar Y Have you calculated 
the course of futurity t have you consulted your ephemerides, 
your almochoden, your almuten Y ' 

* No, truly. Counsellor,' replied Mannering, * you are the only 
Ptolemy I intend to resort to upon the present occasion. 
A second Prospero, I have broken my staff and drowned my 
book far beyond plummet depth. But I have great news not- 
withstanding. Meg Meirilies, our Egyptian sibyl, has appeared 
to the Dominie this very day, and, as I conjecture, has fright- 
ened the honest man not a little.' 

andeedY' 

'Ay, and she has done me the honour to open a correspond- 
once with me, supposing me to be as deep in astrological mys- 
teries as when we first met. Here is her scroll, delivered to 
me by the Dominie.' 

Pleydell put on his spectacles. <A vile greasy scrawl, 
indeed ; and the letters are uncial or semi-uncial, as somebody 
calls your large text hand, and in sixe and perpendicularity 
resemble the ribs of a roasted pig ; I can hardly make it out' 

' Read aloud,' said Mannering. 

*I will try,' answered the Lawyer. * " You are affoodteeker, 

• See Lord If onbodda Note U. 
II 23 
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Imtahadfimdtr; ffcm^et fomndf to prop a falUtig Ao«k,M 
had a geff gyueu tl won^i T%»t again. Lmd fowr hemd to At 
tffork iha^i near^ a» fou lent your eetothe weird that mm Jv. 
Have a ewrriage iku night by ten c^eloek tU the end ojfik 
Crooked I>yie8 at Portan/erry, and let it brimff the folk to Wooir 
bourne that ehall a$k than^ %f theg be there m God's kajo.'*- 
Staj, here foUowB some poetry — 

'' Ikurk 9haU U lighL, 
And %ortmg done to right. 
When Bertram's right and Bertram^ a nU^ 



A most myBtio epistle truly, and doees in a vein ol poetiy 
worthy of Uie CumaBan sibyl. And what have you dooef' 

' Why,' said Mannering, rather reluctantly, ' I was lotih to 
risk any opportunity of throwing light on this businees. ^ 
woman is perhaps erased, and these efilusions may arise only 
from visions of her imagination; but you were ol opinko 
that she knew more of that strange story than she ever told.' 

'And so^' said Pleydellt 'yon sent a carriage to the pla^ 
named f 

'You will laugh at me if I own I did,' replied the ColooeL 

'Who, It* replied the Advocate. ^Nc^ truly, I thinkitwas 
the wisest thing you could do.' 

' Yes,' answered Mannering, well pleased to have escaped the 
ridicule he apprehended; 'you know the worst is pajiAg ^ 
chaise-hire. I sent a post-chaise and four from KippletringaDi 
with instructions corresponding to the letter; the hones wiB 
have a long and cold station on the outpost to-night if ^ 
inteUigence be false.' 

'Ay, but I Uiink it will prove otherwise,' said the Lawyer. 
' This woman has played a part till she believes it ; or, if she 
be a thorough-paced impostor, without a single grain of s^' 
delusion to qualify her knavery, still she may think heiseli 
bound to act in character; this I know, that I could get nothing 
out of her by the conunon modes of interrogation, and the 
wisest thing we can do is to give her an opportunity of making 
the discovery her own way. And now have you more to saj; 
or shall we go to the ladies f ' 

'Why, my mind is uncommonly agitated,' answered the 
Colonel, 'and — ^but I really have io more to say ; only I shau 
count the minutes till tiie caniage|r6tuins ; but you cannot be 
expected to be so anxious.' 
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'Why, no; use is all in all,' eaid the more experienced 
lawyer; 'I am much interested certainly, but I think I shall 
be able to suryiye the interval, if the ladies will afford us some 
musio.' 

'And with the assistance of the wild ducks, by and by f 
suggested Mannering. 

* True, Colonel ; a lawyer's anxiety about the fate of the 
znost interesting cause has seldom spoiled either his sleep or 
digestion.* And yet I shall be very eager to hear the rattle 
of these wheels on their return, notwithstanding.' 

So saying, he rose and led the way into the next room, where 
Miss Mannering^ at his request^ took her seat at the harpsichord. 
Lucy Bertram, who sung her natiye melodies very sweetly, was 
accompanied by her friend upon the instrument^ and Julia after- 
wards performed some of Scarlatti's sonatas with great brilliancy. 
The old lawyer, scraping a little upon the yioloncello^ and being 
a member of the gentlemen's concert in Edinburgh, was so 
greatly delighted with this mode of spending the evening that 
I doubt if he once thought of the wild ducks .until Barnes in- 
formed the company that supper was ready. 

' Tell Mrs. Allan to have something in readiness,' said the 
Colonel; 'I expect — ^that is, I hope — ^perhaps some company 
may be here to-night ; and let the men sit up^ and ido not lock 
the upper gate on the lawn until I desire you.' 

'Lord, sir,' said Julia^ 'whom can you possibly expect to- 
night f 

'Why, some persons, strangers to me, talked of calling in 
the evening on business,' answered her father, not without em- 
barrassment^ for he would have little brooked a disappointment 
which mi^t have thrown ridicule on his judgment; 'it is 
quite uncertain.' 

' Well, we shall not pardon them for disturbing our party,' 
said Julia^ 'unless they bring as much good-humour and as sus- 
ceptible hearts as my friend and admirer, for so he has dubbed 
himself, Mr. PleydeU.' 

'Ah, Miss Julia,' said Pleydell, offering his arm with an air 
of gallantry to conduct her into the eating-room, ' the time has 
been, when I returned from Utrecht in the year 1738 ' 

'Pray don't talk of it^' answered the young lady; 'we like 
you much better as you are. Utrecht, in Heaven's name I I 
daresay you have spent all the intervening years in getting rid 
80 completely of the effects of your Dutch education.' 

* Bo6 Lawyers* 81eepl«n Nights. Note 18. 
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' toi^Ye me, MiiB Maxmering^' said the Lawyer, 'tiieDiitdi 
are a much moxe aooompliahed people m point of gaUantiy than 
their volatile neighbours are willing to admit. Thej are ooo- 
Btant aa clock-work in their attentions.' 

* I should tire of that^' said Julia. 

* Imperturbable in their good temper,' continued PleydcIL 
' Worse and worse,' said the young kidy. 

'And then,' said the old becmpar^onf ' although for six times 
three hundred and sixty-five days your swain has placed the 
capuchin round your neck, and tiie stove under your feet» and 
driven your little sledge upon the ice in winter, and your cab- 
riole through the dust in sunmier, you may dismiss him at onoe^ 
without reason or apology, upon the two tiiousand one hundred 
and ninetieth day, which, according to my hasty calculatiaii, 
and without reckoning leap-years, wUl complete the cycle of tlie 
supposed adoration, and that without your amiable feelings 
having the slightest occasion to be alarmed for the oonaequenoes 
to those of Mynheer.' 

'Well,' replied Julia, 'that last is truly a Dutch recom- 
mendation, Mr. Pleyddl; crystal and hearts would lose all 
their merit in the world if it were not for their fragility.' 

' Why, upon that point of the argument, Miss Manneiing, it 
is as difficult to find a heart that wUl break aa a glass that will 
not ; and for that reason I would press the value of mine own, 
were it not that I see Mr. Sampson's eyes have been dosed, and 
his hands clasped for some time, attending the end of our oon- 
ference to begin the grace. And, to say Uie truth, the appear- 
ance of the wild ducks is very appetising.' So sayings the 
worthy Counsellor sat himself to table^ and laid aside his 
gallantry for awhile to do honour to the good things placed be- 
fore him. Nothing further is recorded of him for some time, 
excepting an observation that the ducks were roasted to a single 
turn, and that Mrs. Allan's sauce of claret> lem(»i, and cayenne 
was beyond praise. 

' I see,' said Miss Mannering, ' I have a formidable rival in 
Mr. Pleydell's favour, even on the very first night of his avowed 
admiration.' 

' Pardon me, my fair lady,' answered the Counsellor, ' your 
avowed rigour alone has induced me to commit the solecism 
of eating a good supper in your presence ; how shall I support 
your frowns without reiofordng my arength f Upon the same 
principle, and no other, I will ask Ipexmission to drink wine 
with you.' 
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' This is the fashion of Utrecht also, I suppose^ Mr. Pleydellt' 

' Foigive me, madam,' answered the Counsellor ; ' the French 
themselves, the patterns of all that is gallant, term their tayem- 
keepers restaurateurs^ alluding, doubtless, to the relief they 
afford the disconsolate lover when bowed down to the earth by 
his mistress's severity. My own case requires so much relief 
that I must trouble you for that other wing, Mr. Sampson, with- 
out prejudice to my afterwards applying to Miss Bertram for a 
tart Be pleased to tear the wing, sir, instead of cutting it off. 
Mr. Barnes will assist you, Mr. Sampson ; thank you, sir ; and, 
Mr. Barnes, a glass of ale, if you please.' 

While the old gentleman, pleased with Miss Mannering's 
liveliness and attention, rattled away for her amusement and 
his own, the impatience of Colonel Mannering began to exceed 
all bounds. He declined sitting down at table, under pretence 
that he never eat supper ; and traversed the parlour in which 
they were with hasty and impatient steps, now throwing up 
the window to gaase upon the dark lawn, now listening for the 
'remote sound of the carriage advancing up the avenue. At 
length, in a feeling of uncontrollable impatience, he left the 
room, took his hat and doak, and pursued his walk up the 
avenue, as if his so doing would hasten the approach of those 
whom he desired to see. * I really wish/ said Miss Bertram, 
'Colonel Mannering would not venture out after nightfall. 
You must have heaid, Mr. Pleydell, what a cruel fright we had.' 

*0, with the smugglers?' replied the Advocate; 'they are 
old friends of mine. I was the means of bringing some of 
them to justice a long time since, when sheriff of this county.' 

'And then the akurm we had immediately afterwards,' added 
Miss Bertram, ' from the vengeance of one of these wretches.' 

'When young Haslewood was hurt ; I heard of that too.' 

'Imagine, my dear Mr. Pleydell,' continued Lucy, 'how much 
Mias Mannering and I were alarmed when a ruffian, equally dread- 
ful for his great strength and the stenmess of his features, 
rushed out upon us ! ' 

' Tou must know, Mr. PleydeU,' said Julia, unable to suppress 
her resentment at this undesigned aspersion of her admirer, 
' that yoimg Haslewood is so handsome in the eyes of the young 
ladies of thL9 country that they think every person shocking 
who comes near him.' 

' Oho I' thought Pleydell, who was by profession an observer 
of tones and gestures, ' there's something wrong here between 
my young friends.' — ' Well, Miss Mannering, I have not seen 
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jaang Hadewood sinoe he was a boy, so ihe ladies may be 
perfedJy right; but I can asBuie you, in spite of your aeoniy 
that if you want to see handaome men you must go to Holland ; 
the prettiest feUow I ever saw was a Dutchman, in spite of his 
being called Yanbost^ or Yanbuster, or some such baibaious 
name. He will not be quite so handaome now, to be sure.' 

It was now Julia's turn to look a little out of countenance 
at the dianoe hit of her learned admirer, but that instant the 
Golond entered the room. ' I can hear nothing of them yet^' 
he said; 'still, howerer, we wiU not separate. Where is 
Dominie Sampson Y ' 

* Here, honoured sir.' 

'What is that book you hold in your hand, Mr. Sampeonf ' 

'Ifs eren the learned De Lyra, sir. I would crave his 
lumour Mr. Pleydell's judgment^ always with his best Idsure, 
to expound a duiputed passage.' 

' I am not in the vein, Mr. Sampson,' answered Pleydell ; 
' here's metal more attracti ye. I do not despair to engage these 
two young ladies in a glee or a catch, wherein I, eren I my- 
self, will adventure myself for the bass part Hang De Lyra, 
man ; keep him for a fitter season.' 

The disappointed Dominie shut his ponderous tome^ much 
marvelling in his mind how a person possessed of the lawyer's 
erudition could give his mind to these frivolous toys. But the 
Counsellor, indifferent to the high character for learning which 
he was trifling away, filled himself a large glass of Burgundy, 
and, after preluding a Httle with a voice somewhat the worse 
for the wear, gave the ladies a courageous invitation to join in 
'We be Three Poor Mariners,' and accomplished his own part 
therein with great Sclai. 

'Are you not withering your roses with sitting up so late^ 
my young ladies f ' said the Colonel. 

'Not a bit> sir,' answered Julia; 'your friend Mr. PleydeU 
threatens to become a pupil of Mr. Sampson's to-morrow, so we 
must make the most of our conquest to-night.' 

This led to another musical trial of skill, and that to lively 
conversation. At length, when the solitaay sound of one o'clock 
had long since resounded on the ebon ear of ni^t» and the 
next signal of the advance of time was dose approaching^ 
Mannering, whose impatience had long subsided into disappoint- 
ment and despair, looked at his watch and said, ' We must now 
give them up,' when at that instant — But what then befell 
will require a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER L 

This does indeed confirm each ciromnstance 
The gipey told ! 

No orphan, nor withont a friend art thon: 
I am thy father, here** thy mother, there 
Thy uncle, thU thy first cousin, and these 
Are all thy near relations 1 

The CfriHe. 

As Mannering replaced his watch, he heaid a distant and hollow 
sound. ' It is a carriage for certain ; no, it is but the sound of 
the wind among the leafless trees. Do come to the window, 
Mr. Plejdell.' The Counsellor, who, with his large silk hand- 
kerchief in his hand, was expatiating away to Julia upon some 
subject which he thought was interesting, obeyed, howeyer, the 
summons, first wrapping the handkerchief round his neck by 
way of precaution against the cold lur. The sound of wheek 
beoBune now very perceptible, and Pleydell, as if he had re- 
senred all his curiosity till that moment^ ran out to the hall. 
The Colonel rung for Barnes to desire that the persons who 
oame in the carriage might be shown into a separate room, 
being altogether uncertain whom it might contain. It stopped, 
howeyer, at the door before his purpose could be fully explained. 
A moment after Mr. Pleydell called out> ' Here's our Liddes- 
dale friend, I protest^ with a strapping young fellow of the 
same calibre.' His Yoice arrested Dinmont> who recognised 
him with equal surprise and pleasure. 'Odd, if it's your 
honour well a' be as right and tight as thack and rape 
can make us.' 

But while the fanner stopped to make his bow, Bertram, 
dizsied with the sudden glare of lights and bewildered with the 
circumstances of his situation, almost unconsciously entered the 
open door of 'the parlour, and confronted the Colonel, who was 
just adyandng towards it. The strong light of the apartment 
left no doubt of his identity, and he hunself was as much con- 
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founded with the appearanoe of those to whom he so unex- 
pectedly presented himself as they were by the sight of so 
utterly imlooked-for an object. It must be remembered that 
each individual present had their own peculiar reasons for look- 
ing with terror upon what seemed at first sight a spectral 
apparition. Mannering saw before him the man whom he sup- 
posed he had killed in India ; Julia beheld her lover in a most 
peculiar and hazardous situation ; and Lucy Bertram at once 
knew the person who had fired upon young Hazlewood. Ber- 
tram, who interpreted the fixed and motionless astonishment of 
the Colonel into displeasure at his intrusion, hastened to say 
that it was involuntaiy, since he had been hurried hither with- 
out even knowing whither he was to be transported. 

^ Mr. Brown, I believe ! ' said Colonel Mannering. 

' Yes, sir/ replied the young man, modestly, but witk finn- 
ness, * the same you knew in India ; and who ventures to hope, 
that what you did then know of him is not such as should pre- 
vent his requesting you would favour him with your attesta- 
tion to his character as a gentleman and man of honour.' 

^Mr. Brown, I have been seldom — ^never — so much sur- 
prised ; certainly, sir, in whatever passed between us you have 
a right to command my favourable testimony.' 

At this critical moment entered the Counsellor and Dinmont. 
The former beheld to his astonishment the Colonel but just 
recovering from his first surprise, Lucy Bertram ready to faint 
with terror, and Miss Mannering in an agony of doubt and 
apprehension, which she in vain endeavoiired to disguise or 
suppress. * What is the meaning of all this t ' said he ; ' has 
this young fellow brought the Gorgon's head in his hand f let 
me look at him. By Heaven ! ' he muttered to himself, 'the 
very image of old EUangowan ! Yes, the same manly form and 
handsome features, but with a world of more intelligence in the 
face. Yes ! the witch has kept her word.' Then instantly 
passing to Lucy, ' Look at that man. Miss Bertram, my dear ; 
have you never seen any one like him t ' 

Lucy had only ventured one glance at this object of terror, 
by which, however, from his remarkable height and appearance, 
she at once recognised the supposed awsassin of young Hade- 
wood, a conviction which excluded, of course, the more favourable 
association of ideas which might have occurred on a doser view. 
'Don't ask me about him, sir,' said she, turning away her 
eyes; 'send him away, for Heaven's sake! we shall all bo 
murdered!' 
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' Murdered I where's the poker?' said the Advocate in some 
alarm ; ' but nonseniae ! we are three men beddes the servanta, 
and there is honest Liddesdale, worth hal^a-dozen, to boot ; we 
have the major vis upon our side. However, here, mj friend 
Dandie — ^Davie — ^what do they call jou? keep between that 
fellow and us for the protection of the ladies.' 

'Lord I Mr. Pleydell/ said the astonished farmer, 'that's 
Captain Brown ; d'ye no ken the Captain Y ' 

'Nay, if he's a friend of yours we may be safe enough,' 
answered Pleydell ; ' but keep near him.' 

All this passed with such rapidity that it was over before 
the Dominie had recovered himself from a fit of absence, shut 
the book which he had been studying in a comer, and, advancing 
to obtain a sight of the strangers, exclaimed at once upon be- 
holding Bertram, ' If the grave can give up the dead, that is 
my dear and honoured master ! ' 

' We're right after all, by Heaven ! I was sure I was rights' 
said the Lawyer ; ' he is the very image of his father. Gome, 
Colonel, what do you think of, that you do not bid your guest 
welcome Y I iiank — I believe— I trust we're right ; never saw 
such a likeness ! But patience ; Dominie, say not a word. Sit 
down, young gentleman.' 

'I b^ pardon, sir; if I am, as I understand, in Colonel 
Mannering's house, I should wish first to know if my accidental 
appearance here gives ofienoe, or if I am welcome Y ' 

Mannering instantly made an effort. 'Welcome? most 
certainly, especially if you can point out how I can serve you. 
I believe I may have some wrongs to repair towards you, I 
have often suspected so; but your sudden and unexpected 
appearance, connected witii painful recollections, prevented my 
saying at first, as I now say, that whatever has procured me 
the honour of this visits it is an acceptable one.' 

Bertram bowed with an air of distant yet civil acknowledg- 
ment to the grave courtesy of Mannering. 

'Julia, my love, you had better retire. Mr. Brown, you 
will excuse my daughter; there are circumstances which I 
perceive rush upon her recollection.' 

Miss Mannerii^ rose and retired accordingly; yet, as she 
passed Bertram, could not suppress the woids, 'Lifatuatedl 
a second time!' but so pronounced as to be heard by him 
alone. Miss Bertram accompanied her friend, much surprised, 
but without venturing a second glance at the object of her 
terror. Some mistake she saw there was, and was unwilling 
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to increase it b j deaooneing the stnmger as an amnnmn He 
was known, she saw, to the Ckdonel, and reoeived as a gentle- 
man ; certainly he either was not the penon she sospected or 
Hazlewood was right in supposing the shot accidental. 

The remaining part of the company would have formed no 
bad group for a skilful punter. Each was too much em- 
banassed with his own sensations to observe those of the others. 
Bertram most unexpectedly found himself in the house of one 
whom he was alternately disposed to dislike as his personal 
enemy and to respect as the father of Julia. Mannering was 
struggling between his high sense of courtesy and hospitality, 
his joy at finding himself reUeved from the guilt ol having 
shed life in a private quarrel, and the former feelings of dislike 
and prejudice, which revived in his haughty mind at the sight 
of the object against whom he had entertained them. Sampson, 
supporting his shaking limbs by leaning on the bade of a chair, 
fixed his eyes upon Bertram with a staring expression of 
nervous anxiety which convulsed his whole visage. Dinmont, 
enveloped in his loose shaggy greatrcoat, and resembling a 
huge bear erect upon his hinder legs, stared on the whde 
scene with great round eyes that witnessed his amasement. 

The Counsellor alone was in his element : shrewd, prompt, 
and active, he already calculated the prospect of brilliant 
success in a strange, eventful, and mysterious lawsuit, and no 
young monarch, flushed with hopes, and at the head of a 
gallant army, could experience more glee when taking the 
field on his first campaign. He bustled about with great 
energy, and took the arrangement of the whole explanation 
upon Idmself . 

'Come, come^ gentlemen, sit down; this is all in my pro- 
vince ; you must let me arrange it for you. Sit down, my dear 
Colonel, and let me manage; sit down, Mr. Brown, cuU quo- 
cunque aHo lumdne voearii ; Dominie, take your seat; draw in 
your chair, honest Liddesdale.' 

< I dinna ken, Mr. Pleydell,' said Dinmont^ looking at his 
dreadnought coat, then at the handsmne furniture of the zoom ; 
' I had maybe better gang some gate else^ and leave ye till your 
cracks, I'm no just that weel put on.' 

The Colonel, who by this time recognised Dandie, immedi- 
ately went up and bid him heartily welcome; assuring him 
that, from what he had seen of him in Edinburgh, he was sure 
his rough coat and thick-soled boots would honour a royal 
drawing-room. 
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'Na, na, Colonel, we're just plain up-the-oonntiy folk; but 
nae doubt I would lain hear o' onj pleasure that was gaun to 
happen the Captain, and I'm sure a' will gae rigjit if Mr. 
Plejdell will take his bit job in hand.' 

' You're right, Dandie ; spoke like a Hieland * oraole ; and 
now be silent. Well, you are all seated at last ; take a glass 
of wine till I begin my catechism methodically. And now,' 
turning to Bertram, 'my dear boy, do you know who or what 
you are t ' 

In spite of his perplexity the oateobumen could not help 
laughing at this commencement^ and answered, * Indeed, sir, I 
formerly thought I did; but I own late curoumstances haye 
made me somewhat uncertain.' 

' Then tell us what you formerly thought yourself.' 

'Why, I was in the habit of thinking and calling myself 
Vanbeest Brown, who served as a cadet or volunteer under 

Colonel Mannering^ when he commanded the regiment^ in 

vrhich capacity I was not unknown to him.' 

'There,' said the Colonel, 'I can assure Mr. Brown of his 
identity ; and add, what his modesty may have forgotten, that 
he was distinguished as a young man of talent and spirit.' 

' So much the better, my dear sir,' said Mr. Pleydell ; ' but 
that is to general chazaoter. Mr. Brown must tell us where he 
was bom.' 

' In Scotland, I believe, but the place uncertain.' 

'Wher« educated r 

'In Holland, certamly.' 

' Do you remember nothing of your early life before you left 
Scotlandf 

'Very imperfectly; yet I have a strong idea, perhaps 
more deeply impressed upon me by subsequent hard usage, 
that I was during my childhood the object of much solicitude 
and affection. I have an indistinct remembrance of a good- 
looking man whom I used to call papa, and of a lady who was 
infirm in health, and who, I think, must hare been my mother ; 
but it is an imperfect and confused recollection. I remember 
too a tall, thin, kind-tempered man in black, who used to teach 
me my letters and walk out with me; and I think the very 
last time * 

Here the Dominie could contain no longer. While every 

* It 111*7 not be vaantobanrj to tell Mmthern retden tliat the moantelnooB oonntrj 
in the nath-weetan boiden of Soothuid it called malind, though totally dlflteeat 
from the mneh man moontainona and mora extenaiTe distriota of the north, nanallj 
accented Htettnda. 
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Buooeeding word nerved to prove that the child of his benefactor 
stood before him, he had struggled with the utmost difficulty 
to suppress his emotions ; but when the juvenile reoollectiona 
of Bertram turned towards his tutor and his precepts he was 
compelled to give way to his feelings. He rose hastily from his 
chair, and witii clasped hands, trembling limbs, and streaming 
eyes, called out aloud, 'Hany Bertram! look at me; was I 
not the manT 

' Yes ! ' said Bertram, starting from his seat as if a sadden 
light had burst in upon his mind ; 'yes ; that was my name ! 
And that is the voice and the figure of my kind old master ! ' 

The Dominie threw himself into his arms, pressed him a 
thousand times to his bosom in convulsions of transport which 
shook his whole frame, sobbed hystericaUy, and at length, in 
the emphatic language of Scripture, lifted up his voice and wept 
aloud. Colonel Mannering had recourse to his handkerchief ; 
Pleydell made wxy faces, aiui wiped the glasses of his spectades ; 
and hcNiest Dinmont^ after two loud blubbering explosions^ 
exclaimed, ' Deil's in the man ! he's gan^d me do that I haena 
done since my auld mither died.' 

'Come, come,' said the Counsellor at last^ 'sUence in the 
court. We have a clever party to contend with ; we must lose 
no time in gathering our information; for anything I know 
there may be something to be done before daybreak.' 

' I will order a horse to be saddled if you please^' said the 
Colonel. 

'No, no, time enough, time enough. But come. Dominie, 
I have allowed you a competent space to express your feelings. 
I must circumduce the term ; you must let me proceed in my 
examination.' 

The Dominie was habitually obedient to any one who dioee 
to impose commands upon him : he sunk back into his chair, 
spread his chequered handkerchief over his face, to serve, as I 
suppose, for the Grecian painter's veO, and, from the action of 
his folded hands, appeared for a time engaged in the act of 
mental thanksgiving. He then raised his eyes over the screen, 
as if to be assured that the pleasing apparition had not melted 
into air ; then again sunk them to resume his internal act of 
devotion, untO he felt himself compelled to give attention to 
the Counsellor, from the interest which his questions excited. 

* And now,' said Mr. Pleydell, after several minute inquiries 
concerning his recollection of early events — 'and now, Mr. 
Bertram, — for I think we ought in future to call you by your 
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own proper name— will you liave the goodness to let us know 
every particular which you can recollect concerning the mode 
of your leaving Scotland t ' 

* Indeed, sir, to say the truth, thougih the terrible outlinea 
of that day are strongly impressed upon my memory, yet some- 
how the very terror which fixed them there has in a great 
measure confounded and confused the details. I recollect^ 
however, that I was walking somewhere or other, in a wood, 
I think * 

'0 yes, it was in Warroch wood, my dear,' said the 
Dominie. 

' Hush, Mr. Sampson,' said the Lawyer. 

'Yes, it was in a wood,' continued Bertram, as long past 
and confused ideas ananged themselves in his reviving recollec- 
tion ; ' and some one was with me ; this worthy and affectionate 
gentleman, I think.' 

'0, ay, ay, Harry, Lord bless thee; it was even I my- 
self.' 

' Be silent^ Dominie, and don't interrupt the evidence,' said 
Pleydell. 'And so^ sirT to Bertram. 

'And so, sir,' continued Bertram, 'like one of the changes 
of a dream, I thought I was on horseback before my g^de.' 

'No, no,' ezdalined Sampson, 'never did I put my own 
limbs, not to say thine, into such peril.' 

' On my word, this is intolerable I Look ye. Dominie, if you 
speak another word till I give you leave, I will read three 
sentences out of the Black Acts, whisk my cane round my head 
three times, undo all the magic of this night's work, and 
conjure Hany Bertram back again into Yanbeeet Brown.' 

'Honoured and worthy sir,' groaned out the Dominie, 'I 
humbly crave pardon ; it was but verbum volan$.* 

'Well, nolens volenSf you must hold your tongue,' said 
Pleydell. 

'Pray, be silent^ Mr. Sampson,' said the Colonel; 'it ia of 
great consequence to your recovered friend that you permit 
Mr. Pleydell to proceed in his inquiries.' 

' I am mute,' said the rebuked Dominie. 

'On a sudden,' continued Bertram, 'two or three men 
sprung out upon us, and we were pulled from horseback. I 
have little recollection of anything else, but that I tried to 
escape in the midst of a desperate scuffle, and fell into the 
arms of a very tall woman who started from the bushes and 
protected me for some time; the rest is all confusion and 
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dreid, a dim reeoUeotioD of a sea-beaoh and a cav^ and of 
some ttaroog potkm which lolled me to deep for a lengUi of 
time. In shorty it ia all a blank in mj memoiy until I 
recoUeot myself first an ill-used and half-starved cabin-boj 
aboazd a sloop, and then a schodl-bo j in Holland, under the 
protection of an old merohant^ who had taken socne fsncj 
for me.' 

'And what aocoont^' said Mr. PlejdeD, 'did your gnaidian 
giye of your parentageT 

'A veiy brief one,' answered Bertram, 'and a ohaige to 
inquire no farther. I was given to understand that my 
fittiier was concerned in the smuggling trade carried on on 
the eastern coast of Scotland, and was kiUed in a ddnnish 
with the revenue officers ; that his correspondents in Holland 
had a vessel on the coast at the time, part of the crew of 
which were engaged in the affur, and that they brought me 
off after it was over, from a motive of compassioo, aa I was 
left destitute by my father's death. As I grew older there 
was much of this story seemed inconsiBtent with my own 
recollections, but what could I dot I had no means of 
ascertaining my doubts, nor a single friend with whom I 
could communicate or canvass them. The rest of my story is 
known to Colonel Mannering: I went out to India to be a 
clerk in a Dutch house; their affairs fell into confusion; I 
betook myself to the military profession, and, I trust, as yet 
I have not disgraced it' 

'Thou art a fine young fellow. 111 be boimd for thee,' said 
Pleydell, ' and since you have wanted a fitther so long^ I wish 
from my heart I could claim the paternity myself. But this 
affair of young Haolewood * 

'Was merely accidental,' said Bertramu 'I was travelling 
in Scotland for pleasure, and, after a week's remdence with my 
friend Mr. Dinmont, with whom I had the good fortune to 
form an accidental acquaintance——' 

' It was my gude fortune that,' said Dinmont. ' Odd, my 
brains wad hae been knockit out by twa blackguards if it 
hadna been for his four quarters.' 

'Shortly after we parted at the town of I lost my 

baggage by thieves, and it was while residing at Kipple- 
tringan I accidentally met the young gentleman. As I was 
approaching to pay my reroects to Miss Mannering, whom I 
had known in India, Mr. Haolewoodl conceiving my appear- 
ance none of the most respectable,! commanded me rather 
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haughtily to stand hack, and 80 gave oooaaion to the fray, 
in which I had the misfortune to he the accidental means of 
wounding him. And now, sir, that I haye answered all your 
questions ' 

'No^ no^ not quite all,' said Pleydell, winking sagaciously ; 
'there are some interrogatories which I shall delay tiU to- 
morrow, for it is time, I helieye, to dose the sederunt for this 
nighty or rather morning.' 

'Well, then, sir,' said the young man, 'to vary the phrase, 
since I have answered all the questions which you have 
chosen to ask to-night^ will you he so good as to tell me 
-who you are that take such interest in my affidrs, and whom 
you take me to he^ since my arrival has occasioned such 
oommotion f ' 

'Why, sir, for myself,' rephed the Cotmsellor, ' I am Paulus 
Pleydell, an advocate at the Scottish har; and for you, it is 
not easy to say distinctly who you are at present^ hut I trust 
in a short time to hail you hy the title of fieniy Bertram, Esq., 
representative of one of the oldest families in Scotland, and 
heir of tailzie and provision to the estate of Ellangowan. Ay,' 
continued he, shutting lus «yes and -speaking to himself, ' we 
must pass over his father, and serve him heir to his grand- 
father Lewis, the entailer; the lanly wise man of his family 
that I ever heard of.' 

They had now risen to retire to their apartments for the 
nighty when Colonel Mannering walked up to Bertram, as he 
stood astonished at the Counsellor's words. ' I give you joy,' 
he said, ' of the prospects which fate has opened hefore you. 
I was an early fnend of your fother, and chanced to he in the 
house of EUangowan, as unexpectedly as you are now in mine, 
upon the very night in which you were horn. I UtUe knew 
this circumstance when — ^but I trust unkindness will he 
forgotten between us. Believe me, your appearance here as 
Mr. Brown, alive and well, has relieved me horn, most painful 
sensations; and your right to the name ci an old friend 
renders your presence as Mr. Bertram doubly welcome.' 

'And my parentsf said Bertramu 

'Are both no more ; and the family property has been sold, 
but I trust may be recovered. Whatever is wanted to make 
your right effectual I shall be most happy to supply.' 

'Nay, you may leave all that to me,' said the Counsellor; 
' 'tis my vocation, Hal ; I shall make money of it' 

' I'm sure it's no for the like o' me,' observed Dinmont^ ' to 
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upeak to you gentlefolkB; bat if sOkr would help on the 
Captain's plea, and thej say nae plea gangs on weel witfaoot 
it ' 

* Exoept on Saturday ni^t^' said PleydelL 

* Ay, but when your lumour wadna take your fee je wadna 
hae the oauae neither, sae 111 ne'er fash you on a Saturday at 
e'en again* But I was saying, there's some siner in the 
spleuchan that's like the Captain's ain, for we're aye ooonted 
it such, baith Ailie and me.' 

'No^ no^ Liddeedale; no occasion, no occasion whaterer. 
Keep thy cash to stock thy fann.' 

'To stock my fannt Mr. Pleydell, your honour kens mony 
things, but ye dinna ken the fonn o' Chariie's Hope ; ifs sae 
weel stockit already that we sell maybe sax hundred pounds 
off it ilka year, flesh and feU thegither; na, na.' 

'CSan't you take another thent' 

*I dinna ken; the Deuke's no that fond o' led fanns, and 
he canna bide to put away the auld tenantry; and then I 
wadna like mysell to gang about whistling* and raising the 
rent on my neighbours.' 

'What, not upon thy neighbour at Dawston — Derilstoue 
— ^how d'ye call the place t ' 

'What, on Jock o' Dawstont hout na. He's a camsteaiy 
chield, and fasheous about marches, and we've had some bits 
o' splores thegither; but deU o' me if I wad wrang Jock o' 
Dawston neither.' 

'Thou'rt an honest fellow,' said the Lawyer; 'get thee to 
bed. Thou wilt sleep sounder, I warrant thee^ than many a 
man that throws off an embroidered coat and puts on a laced 
nightcap. Colonel, I see you are busy with otir enfigtU 
trauv^. But Barnes must give me a summons of wakening at 
seyen to-morrow morning, for my servant's a sleepy-headed 
fellow; and I daresay my clerk Driver has had Clarence's 
fate, and is drowned by this time in a butt of your ale ; for 
Mrs. Allan promised to make him comfortable, and she'll soon 
discover what he expects from that engagemrait. Good-night, 
Colonel; good-night, Dominie Sampson; good-night, Dinmont 
the Downright; good-night, last of all, to the new-foimd 
representative of the Bertrams, and the Mac-Dingawaies, the 
Enarths, the Arths, the Godfreys, the Dennises, and the 
Bolands, and, last and dearest title, ^eir of tailsde and pro- 
vision of the lands and barony of Ellangowan, under the 

^SeeWhisttlag. Notek 
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;^ setUement of Lewis Bertram, Esq., whose representatiTe you 
^ are.' 

And 80 sayingy the old gentleman took his oandle and left 
the room; and tike oompany dispersed, after the Dominie had 
^ onoe more hugged and embraoed his 'little Harry Bertram,' 

• as he continued to call the young soldier of six feet high. 

• 

I! 



II 24 



CHAPTER U 

My imagiiiAtion 
CkniflB no hroat in it out Bertnun'B ; 
I am undone ; thflre is no liying, none, 
If Bertram be away. 

AlTs WeUihaiEiidM WOL 

At the hour whioh he had appointed the preoeding evening the 
indefatigable lawyer was seated by a good fire and a pair of 
wax candles, with a yelyet cap on his head and a quilted mlk 
nightgown on his person, busy arranging his memoranda of 
proofs and indications concerning the murder of Frank Kennedy. 
An express had also been despatched to Mr. Mao-Morlan, 
requesting his attendance at Woodboume as soon as possible 
on business of importance. IHnmont» fatigued with the eyents 
of the eyenlng before, and finding the accommodations of Wood- 
boume much preferable to those of Mao^u£fog, was in no huny 
to rise. The impatience of Bertram might have put him earlier 
in motion, but Colonel Mannering had intimated an intention 
to yisit him in his apartment in the morning, and he did not 
choose to leaye it. Before tiiis interview he had dressed 
himself, Barnes haying by his master's orders, supplied him 
witii eyery accommodation of linen, eta, and now amdoualy 
waited tiie promised yisit of his landlord. 

In a short time a gentie tap announced the Colonel, with 
whom Bertram held a long and satisfactory oonyersation. 
Each, howeyer, concealed from the other one dreumstance. 
Mannering oould not bring himself to acknowledge the astro- 
logical prodiction ; and Bertram was, from motives which may 
be easQy conoeiyed, silent respecting his loye for Julia. In 
otiier respects their intercourse was frank and grateful to botii, 
and had latterly, upon the Colonel's part, eyen an approach to 
cordiality. BeftiAmcarefnUy measured his own ccMiduct by that 
of his hostk and seemed rather to receiye his ofiered kindness 
with gratitude and pleasure than to press for it with solicitation. 
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Miss Bertram was in the breakfasirporloar when Sampeon 
shuffled in, his face all radiant with smiles — a ciroumstance so 
uncommon that Lucy's first idea was that somebody had been 
bantering him with an imposition, which had thrown him into 
this ecstasy. Having sate for some time rolling his eyes and 
gaping with his mouUi like the great wooden head at Merlin's 
exhibition, he at length began — * And what do you think of him, 
Miss LucyT 

' Think of whom, Mr. Sampson t ' asked the young lady. 

' Of Har — ^no— of him that you know aboutf again demanded 
the Dominie. 

'That I know aboutT replied Lucy, totally at a loss to 
comprehend his meaning. 

'Yes, the stranger, you know, that came last eyening in the 
poet Y^cle ; he who shot young Hazlewood, ha, ha, ho ! ' 
burst forth the Dominie, with a laugih that sounded like 
neighing. 

'Indeed, Mr. Sampson,' said his pupil, 'you haye chosen a 
strange subject for muih; I think nothing about the man, only 
I hope the outrage was accidental, and that we need not fear a 
repetition of it.' 

'Accidental ! ho, ho, ha ! ' again whinnied Sampson. 

'Eeally, Mr. Sampson,' said Lucy, somewhat piqued, 'you 
are unusually gay this morning.' 

' Yes, of a surety I am ! ha, ha, ho 1 face-ti-ous, ho, ho, ha I ' 

'So unusually facetious, my dear sir,' pursued the young 
lady, ' that I would wish rather to know the meaning of your 
mirth than to be amused with its effects only.' 

' You shall know it^ Miss Lucy,' replied poor Abel. ' Do you 
remember your brother!' 

' Good God ! how can you ask me t No one knows better 
than you he was lost the yery day I was bom.' 

' Very true, yery true,' answered the Dominie, saddening at 
the recollection ; ' I was strangely obliyious ; ay, ay ! too true. 
But you remember your worthy father!' 

'How should you doubt it, Mr. Sampson! it is not so many 
weeks since ' 

'True, true; ay, too true,' replied the Dominie, his 
Houyhnhnm laugh sinking into a hysterical giggle. 'I will 
be facetious no more under these remembrances ; but look at 
that young man ! ' 

Bertram at this instant entered the room. ' Yes, look at 
him well, he is your father's living image; and as God has 
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deprired jota of your dear puents — 0, my ohitdieoi, love ooc 
another 1' 

' It IS indeed my fathet's face and form,' said Lucy, UimiB g 
T«iy pale. Bertram ran to aapport her, the Domime to fetcb 
water to throw upon her laoe (which in hia haste he took 
from the hoiling tea-um), when fortunately her ealooTy retom- 
ing rapidly, sayed her from the iqpplioation of this iU-jndged 
remedy. * I oonjure you to tell me, Mr. Sampaoo,' ahe said, in 
an intemqited yet solemn voioe, ' is this my brother t' 

^ It is, it is I Miss Lucy, it is little Hany Bertnun, as soie 
as God's sun is in that heaven I ' 

'And this is my sisterT said Bertram, giving way to all that 
family affection which had so long slumbOTcd in hia bosom for 
want of an object to expand itself upon. 

' It is, it is 1 — ^it is Mias Luov Bertram,' ejaculated Sampson, 
' whom by my poor aid you will find perfect in the tangoes of 
France and Italy, and even of Spain, in reading and writii^ 
her yemacular tongue, and in arithmetic and book-keeping by 
double and single entry. I say nothing of her talents of shaping 
and hemming and goyeming a household, which, to give every 
one their due, she acquired not from me but from the boose- 
keeper ; nor do I take merit for her performance upon stringed 
intruments, whereunto the instructions of an honourable young 
lady of virtue and modesty, and very facetious withal — Mis 
Julia Mannering — hath not meanly contributed. Smtm cmqme 
tribuUo, 

'You, then,' said Bertram to his sister, 'are all that remains 
to me ! Last nighty but more fully this morning, Colonel 
Mannering gave me an account of our &mily miBf(Htunefl» 
though without saying I should find my sister here.' 

'That^' said Lucy, 'he left to this gentleman to tell you — 
one of the kindest and most faithful of friends, who soothed 
my Other's long sickness, witnessed his dying moments, and 
amid the heaviest douda of fortune would not desert his 
orphan.' 

' God bless him for it ! ' said Bertram, Bhaking the Dominie's 
hand ; ' he deserves the love with which I have always regarded 
even that dim and imperfect shadow of his memory which my 
childhood retained.' 

'And God bless you both, my dear children I ' said Sampson ; 
'if it had not been for your sake iWould have been contented 
— ^had Heaven's pleasure so been — ^tflay my head upon the turf 
beside my patron.' 
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'But I trust) said Bertram — 'I am encouraged to hope, we 
shall all see better days. All our wrongs shidl be redrosBed, 
since Heayen has sent me means and friends to assert my 
right.' 

'Friends indeed 1' echoed the Dominie, 'and sent^ as you 
truly say, by Hnc to whom I early taught you to look up as the 
source ci all that is good. There is the great Colonel Mannering 
from the Eastern Indies^ a man of war from his birth upwards, 
but who is not the less a man of great erudition, considering 
his imperfect opportunities ; and there is, moreoYcr, the great 
advocate Mr. Pleydell, who is also aman erf great erudition, but 
who descendeth to trifles unbeseeming thereof; and there is 
Mr. Andrew Dinmont^ whom I do not understand to haye 
possession of much erudition, but who^ like the patriarchs of 
old, is cunning in that which belongelJi to flocks and herds ; 
lastly, there is eyen I myself, whose opportunities of collecting 
erudition, as they haye been greater than those of the aforesaid 
yaluable persons, haye not, tf it becomes me to speak, been 
pretermitted by me, in so far as my poor faculties haye enabled 
me to profit by them. Of a surety, little Harry, we must 
speedily resume our studies. I will b^gin from the founda- 
tion. Yes, I will reform your education upward from the true 
knowledge of English grammar eyen to that of the Hebrew or 
Chaldaic tongue.' 

The reader may observe that upon this occasion Sampson 
was infinitely more VJ^oixuBe of words than he had hitherto 
exhibited himself. The reason was that, in recovering his 
pupil, his mind went instantly back to their original connexion, 
and he had, in his confusion of ideas, the strongest desire in 
the world to resume spelling lessons and half-text with young 
Bertram. This was the more ridiculous, as towards Lucy he 
assumed no such powers of tuition. But she had grown up 
under his eye, and had been gradually emancipated from his 
government by increase in years and knowledge, and a latent 
sense of his own inferior tact in manners, whereas his first 
ideas went to take up Harry pretty nearly where he had left 
him. From the same feelings of reviving authority he in- 
dulged himself in what was to him a provision of language; 
and as people seldom speak more than usual without exposing 
themselves, he gave those whom he addressed plainly to under- 
stand that, whHe he deferred implicitly to the opinions and 
commands, if they chose to impose them, of almost every one 
whom he met with, it was under an internal conviction that 
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in the article of ero-di-ti-QD, as he usnallj proDounoed tbe voed, 
he waa infinitely superior to them sJl pot together. At 
present^ however, this intimatkm fell upon heedless ean^ lor 
the brother and sister were too deeply engaged in asking and 
reoeiTing intelligence concerning their former fortnneB to 
attend much to tihe worthy Dominie. 

When Ck>lonel Mannmng left Bertram he went to Jnlia's 
dressing-room and dismissed her attendant. 'My dear sir/ 
she said as he entered, 'you have forgot our vigils last nig^^ 
and have hardly allowed me time to comb my hair, althoo^ 
yon must be sensible how it stood on end at the vazioiis 
wonders which took place.' 

* It is with the inside of your head that I have some bnsh 
ness at present^ Julia; I will return the outmde to the care of 
your Mra. Mincing in a few minutes.' 

' Lord, papa,' replied Miss Manneiing, 'think how entailed 
all my ideas are^ and you to propose to comb them out in a 
few minutes ) If Mincing were to do so in her department 
she would tear half the hanr out of my head.' 

'Well then, tell me,' said the Colonel, ' where the entan^ 
ment lies, which I wUl try to extricate with due gentleness f 

' O, everywhere,' said the young lady ; ' the whole is a wild 
dream.' 

'Well then, I will try to unriddle it. He gave a brief 
sketch of the fate and prospects of Bertram, to which Julia 
listened with an interest which she in vain endeavoured to 
disguise. 'Well,' concluded her father, 'axe your ideas on the 
subject more luminous t' 

'More confused than ever, my dear sir,' said Julia. 'Here 
is this yoimg man come from IndiSi after he had been supposed 
dead, like Aboulfouazis the great voyager to his sister Ganxade 
and his provident brother Hour. I am wrong in the story, I 
believe — <)anzade was his wife ; but Lucy may represent the 
one and the Dominie the other. And then this lively crack- 
brained Scotch lawyer appears like a pantomime at the end of 
a tragedy. And then how delightful it will be if Lucy gets back 
her fortune I ' 

' Now I think,' said the Colonel, ' that the most mysterious 
part of the business is, that Miss Julia Mannering, who must 
have known her father's anxiety about the fate of this young 
man Brown, or Bertram, as we must how call him, should have 
met him when Hadewood's accident Ipok place, and never once 
mentioned to her father a word of thi matter, but suffered the 
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8€axoh to proceed agaiiut this young gentlemaii aa a mispioioiu 
<y]iftrft<rt4^r and assassin.' 

Julia, much of whose oourage had been hastily assumed to 
meet the internew with her father, was now unable to rally 
herself; she hung down her head in silence, after in vain 
attempting to utter a denial that she recollected Brown when 
she met him. 

'No answer 1 Well, Julia,' continued her father, grayely 
but kindly, 'allow me to ask you. Is this the only time you 
have seen Brown since his return from India t Still no 
answer. I must then naturally suppose that it is net the 
first time. StUl no reply. Julia Mannering, will you have the 
kindness to answer met Was it this young man who came 
under your window and conversed with you during your 
residence at Mervyn Hall t Julia, I command — ^I entreat you 
to be candid.' 

Miss Mannering raised her head. 'I have been, sir — I 
believe I am still — ^veiy foolish ; and it is perhaps more hard 
upon me that I must meet tl:ds gentleman, who has been, 
though not the cause entirely, yet the acccmplice, of my folly, 
m your presence.' Here she made a full stop. 

'I am to understand, then,' said Mannering^ 'that this was 
the author of the serenade at Mervyn Hall t ' 

There was something in this allusive change of epithet 
that gave Julia alittle morecourage. 'He was indeed, sir; and 
if I am very wrong, as I have often thougiht, I have some 
apology.' 

'And what is thatT answered the Colonel, speaking quick, 
and with something of harshness. 

'I will not venture to name it, sir; but (she opened a 
smaU cabinet^ and put some letters into his hands) I will 
give you these, that you may see how this intimacy began, and 
by whom it was encouraged.' 

Mannering took the packet to the window — ^his pride for- 
bade a more distant retreat. He glanced at some passages of 
the letters with an unsteady eye and an agitated mind ; his 
stoicism, however, came in time to his aid — ^that philosophy 
which, rcx)ted in pride, vet frequently bears the fruits of virtue. 
He returned towards his daughter with as firm an air as his 
feelings permitted him to assume. 

' Tbere is great apology for you, Julia, as for as I can judge 
from a glance at these letters ; you have obeyed at least one 
parent. Let us adopt a Scotdh proverb the Dominie quoted 
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the other day — ^'Let bygoneBbe bygoneB, and feur play for the 
future.'' I will nerer upbraid you with your past want ol 
oonfidenoe; do you judge of my future intentioiis by my 
aotioufl^ of which hitherto you haye surely had no reason to 
complain. Keep these letters ; they were nerer intended ibr 
^7 oy^ <^ I would not willingly read more of than than I 
haye done, at your desire and for your ezculpatioo. And now, 
are we friends t Or rather, do you underatand me t ' 

' 0, my dear, generous father/ said Julia, throwing herself 
into his arms, * why haye I eyer for an instant misunderstood 
yout* 

* No more of that, Julia,' said the Colonel ; 'we haye both 
been to blame. He that is too proud to yindicate the affection 
and oonfidenoe which he conceiyes should be giyen without 
solicitation, must meet much, and perhaps deseryed, disi^point- 
ment. It is enough that <me dearest and most regretted 
member of my family has gone to the graye without knowing 
me ; let me not lose the confidence of a child who ought to 
loye me if she really loyee herself.' 

'O, no danger, no fearl' answered Julia; 4et me but haye 
your approbation and my own, and there is no rule you can 
prescribe so seyere that I will not follow.' 

' Well, my loye,' kissing her forehead, ' I trust we shall not call 
upon you for anything too heroia With respect to this young 
gentleman's addresses, I expect in the first place that all clan- 
destine correspondence, which no young woman can entertain 
for a moment without lessening herself in her own eyes and in 
those of her loyer — I request, I say, that clandestine cone- 
spondence of eyery kind may be giyen up, and that you will 
refer Mr. Bertram to me for the reason. You will naturally 
wish to know what is to be the issue of such a reference, bi 
the first place, I desire to observe this young gentleman's char- 
acter more doeely than circumstances, and perhaps my own 
prejudices, have permitted formerly. I should also be glad to 
see his birth established. Not that I am anxious about his 
getting the estate of Ellangowan, though such a subject is held 
in absolute indifference nowhere except in a noyel ; but certainly 
Henry Bertram, heir of Ellangowan, whether possessed of the 
TOoperty of his ancestors or not, is a yery different person from 
Vanbeest Brown, the son of nobody at all. His fathers, Mr. 
Pleydell tells me, are distinguished inlhistoiy as following the 
banners of their natiye princes, while cur own fought at Cressj 
and Poictiers. In short, I neither giyJnor withhold my appro- 
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[7 bation, but I expect you will redeem past enon; and, aa you 

ik can now unfortunately only have recourse to one parent^ that 

K you will show the duty of a child by reposing that confidence 

IS in me which I will say my inclination to make you happy 

X renders a filial debt upon your part.' 

 The first part of tliis speech a£focted Julia a good deal, the 

i oomparatiye merit of the ancestors of the Bertrams and Manner- 

f ings excited a secret smile, but the conclusion was such as to 

I 8(^t6naheartpeculiarlyopento the feelings of generosity. 'No, 

n my dear sir,' she said, extending her hand, ' receive my faith, that 

from this moment you shall be the first person consulted re- 
,i specting what shall pass in future between Brown — I mean 

Bertram — and me ; and that no engagement shall be under- 
taken by me excepting what you shall immediately know and 
apmove of. May I adL if Mr. Bertram is to continue a guest 
at Woodboume V 

'Certainly,' said the Colonel, 'while his affiurs render it 
adyisable.' 

' Then, sir, you must be sensible, considering what is already 
past» that he will expect some reason for my withdrawing, I 
belieye I must say the encouragement^ which he may think I 
have given.' 

'I expect, Julia,' answered Mannering, 'that he will respect 
my roof, and entertain some sense perhaps of the services I am 
d4o«B' to nmder bun. «.d «> wUl^SLt upon any ooum 
of conduct of which I might have reason to complain ; and I 
expect of you that you w^ make him sensible of what is due 
to both.' 

'Then, sir, I understand you, and you shall be implicitly 
obeyed.' 

'Thank you, my love; my anxiety (kissing her) is on your 
account. Now wipe these witnesses from your eyes, and so to 
breakfast' 



CHAPTER LH 

And, Shflrifl^ I will eng^p my mod to yoo, 
Thftt I will, by to-morrow dinnflr tfano, 
Send lum to aniwer thee, or any man, 
For anything he shall be charged withaL 

Hmmy IV. Ftot L 

Wbbn the seTenl by-playa, as they may be termed, had taken 
plaoe among the indlTiduak of the Woodboume f amily, as we 
haye intimated in the preoeding chapter, the breakfast party 
at length assembled. Dandle excepted, who had oonsolted his 
taste in viands, and perhaps in society, by partaking of a 
cup of tea with Mrs. Allan, just laoed with two teaspoonfals 
of oogniac^ and reinforced with various slices from a huge 
round of beef. He had a kind of feeling that he could eat 
twice as much, and speak twice as much, with this good dame 
and Barnes as with the grand folk in the parlour. Indeed, 
the meal of this less distinguished perty was much more mirth- 
ful than that in the higher drde, where there was an obvious air 
of ocMistraint on the greater part of the assistants. Julia dazed 
not raise her voice in asking Bertram if he chose another cup 
of tea. Bertram felt embarrassed while eating his toast and 
butter under the eye of Mannering. Lucy, wh^e she indulged 
to the uttermost her affection for her recovered brother, be^m 
to think of the quarrel betwixt him and Haslewood. The 
Colonel felt the painful anxiety natural to a proud mind 
when it deems its slightest action subject for a moment to the 
watchful construction of others. The Lawyer, while sedulously 
buttering his roll, had an aspect of unwonted gravity, arising 

Bsrhaps from the severity of his morning studies. As for the 
ominie, his state of mind was ecstatic ! He looked at Ber- 
tram — ^he looked at Lucy — ^he whimpered — ^he sniggled — ^he 
grinned — ^he committed all manner of soipcisms in point of form : 
poured the whole cream (no unlucky mktake) upon the plate 
of porridge which was his own usual breaf&iBt> threw the slops of 
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what he called his 'crowning diah of tea ' into the sogar-diah 
instead of the slop-basin, and concluded with spiling the 
scalded liquor upon old Plato, the Colonel's favonrite spaniel, 
who received the libation with a howl that did little hcmonr to 
his philosophy. 

The Colonel's equanimity was rather shaken by this last 
blunder. * Upon my word, my good friend, Mr. Sampson, you 
forget the difference between Plato and Zenoorates.' 

* The former was chief of the Academics, the latter of the 
Stoics,' said the Dominie, with some scorn of the supposition. 

'Tea, my dear sir, but it was Zenocrates, not Plato, who 
denied that pain was an evil.' 

'I should have thought,' said Pleydell, Hhat veiy respect- 
able quadruped which is just now limping out of the room 
upon three of his four legs was rather of the Cynic school.' 

' VeiT weU hit off. But here comes an answer from Mao- 
Morlan.' 

It was unfavourable. Mrs. Mao-Morlan sent her respectful 
compliments, and her husband had been, and was, detained by 
some alarming disturbances which had taken place the preceding 
night at Portanf erry, and the necessazy investigation which they 
had occasioned. 

'What's to be done now. Counsellor!' said the Colonel to 
PleydelL 

'Whv, I wish we could have seen Mao-Morlan,' said the 
Counsellor, ' who is a sensible fellow himself, and would besides 
have acted under my advice. But tiiere is little harm. Our 
friend here must be made tin juris. He is at present an escaped 
prisoner, the law has an awkward claim upon him ; he must be 
placed rectus in curta^ that is the first object ; for which pur- 
pose, Colonel, I will accompany you in your carriage down to 
Hasdewood House. The distan<oe is not great; we will offer 
our bail, and I am confident I can easily show Mr. — I 
beg his pardon — Sir Bobert Hadewood, the necessity of 
receiving it.' 

' With all my heart,' said the Colonel ; and, ringing tiie bell, 
gave the neceaaary orders. ' And what ia next to be done t ' 

'We must get hold of Mao-Morlan, and look out for more 
proof.' 

'Proof 1' aaid the Colonel, ' the thing ia aa clear aa daylight : 
here are Mr. Sampaon and Miaa Bertram, and you yowraelf at 
once recogniae the young gentleman aa hia father'a image; 
and he himaelf recoUecta all the vety peculiar circumstances 
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preoedaig his lesriiig this ooontiy. Wbftt ebe k neoenuy to 



oonTictioii f 

' To monl ooaTiction noCfaing wan, peKiiapfl»' aud the ex- 
perienoed lawyer, 'but for legal proof a great deaL Mr. Ber- 
tram's lecollections axe his own leooUectiona merdy, aod 
thareCoroazenoteTidenoe mli]8own£aiP0iir. MiaB Bertraniy the 
learned Mr. Sampson, and I ean only say, what every one who 
knew the late EUangowan will readily agree in, that this gentle- 
man 18 his veiy pictore. Bat that will not make him Elian- 
gowan'a son and give him the estate.' 

'And what will do aof ' said the OoloneL 

*¥niy, we most have a distinct probation. There axe these 
gipaies ; but then, alas ! they axe almost in&moiis in the eye of 
law, soaioe capable of bearing eridenoe^ and M^g Menilies 
utterly so^ by the Tariooa aoooonts which she fonneriy gave of 
the matter, and her inqradent denial of all knowledge of the 
foct when I myself exairiined her reelecting it.' 

* What must be done then! ' asked Mannering. 

* We most Ivy,' answered the l^gal sage^ 'what proof can be 
got at in HoUuid among the persons by whom our yomig 
friend was educated. Bat then the fear of being called in. qaes- 
ti<ni for the murder of the gaoger may make them silent ; or, if 
they speak, they axe either foreignen or outlawed smogglera. 
In shorty I see doubts.' 

'Under ftkToor, most learned and honoured sir,' said the 
Dominie, ' I trust Hb who hath restored little Hany Bertram 
to his friends will not leaTC His own work imperfect.' 

'I trust so too, Mr. Sampsm,' said Pleyddl; 'but we must 
use the means ; and I am afraid we shall have more difficulty 
in procuring them than I at first thought. But a faint heart 
never won a fair lady; and, by the way (apart to Miss 
Mannering, while Bertram was engaged with his siater), there's 
a vindicati<ni of Holland for you ! What smart feUows do you 
think Leyden and Utrecht must send forth, when such a Texy 
genteel and handsome young man ccmies from the paltxy 
schook of Middleburght' 

' Of a verity,' said the Dominie, jealous of the reputation of 
the Dutch seminaiy — ' of a verity, Mr. Pleydell, but I make it 
known to you that I myself laid the f oundati<ni of his educatioD.' 

'True, my dear Dominie^' answered the Advocate, 'that 
accounts for his proficienoy in the graces, without questioa. 
But here comes your carriage, GoloneL Adieu, young folks. 
Mies Julia^ keep your heart till I come back again; let there 
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be nothing done to prejudioe my right whilst I am turn wdena 
agere.' 

Their reception at Hazlewood House was more cold and 
formal than usual ; for in general the Baronet expressed great 
respect for Colonel Mannering, and Mr. Pleydelli besides being 
a man of good family and of high general estimation, was Sir 
Robert's old friend. But now he seemed dry and embarrassed 
in his manner. 'He would willingly,' he said, 'reoeiye bail, 
notwithstanding that the offence had been directly perpetrated^ 
committed, and done against young Hazlewood of Hazlewood ; 
but the young man had given himiself a fictitious description, 
and was altogether that sort of person who should not be 
liberated, discharged, or let loose upon society; and there- 
fore ' 

* I hope, Sir Robert Hazlewood,' said the Colonel, ' you do 
not mean to doubt my word when I assure you that he served 
under me as cadet in India ? ' 

' By no means or account whatsoever. But you caU him a 
cadet ; now he says, avers, and upholds that he was a captain, 
or held a troop in your regiment.' 

' He was promoted since I gave up the command.' 

' But you must have heard of it ?' 

' No. I returned on account of family circumstances from 
India, and have not since been solicitous to hear particular 
news from the regiment ; the name of Brown, too, is so common 
that I might have seen his promotion in the OcueUe without 
noticing it. But a day or two will bring letters from his 
commanding officer.' 

'But I am told and informed, Mr. Pleydell,' answered Sir 
Robert, still hesitating, 'that he does not mean to abide by this 
name of Brown, but is to set up a claim to the estate of Ellan- 
gowan, under t^e name of Bertram.' 

'Ay, who says that?' said the Counsellor. 

' Or,' demanded the soldier, ' whoever says so, does that give 
a right to keep him in prison ? ' 

' Hush, Colonel,' said the Lawyer ; ' I am sure you would not» 
any more than I, countenance him if he prove an impostor. 
And, among friends, who informed you of this. Sir Robert!' 

'Why, a person, Mr. Pleydell,' answered the Baronet> 'who 
is peculiarly interested in investigating, sifting, and clearing 
out this business to the bottom ; you will excuse my being more 
particular.' 

'O, certainly,' replied Pleydell; 'well, and he says 1' 
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' He sajB that it is whispered aboat among tinkersy gipsies, 
and otiier idle persons that there is such a phm as I mentioned 
to jovLf and that this yoong man, who is a bastard or natural 
son of the late EUangowan, is pitched upon as the impostor 
from his strong family likeness.' 

* And was tiiere sooh a natural son. Sir ItobertV demanded 
the Ck>un8ellor. 

'O, certainly, to my own positiye knowledge. Ellangowan 
had him placed as oabin-b(^ or powder-monkey on board an 
armed sloop or yacht belonging to the revenue, through the 
interest of the late Commissioner Bertram, a kinsman of his 
own.' 

* Well, Sir Bobert,' said the Lawyer, taking the word out of 
the mouth of the impatient soldier, 'you have told me news. 
I shall investigate them, and if I find them true, oertainly 
Colonel Mannering and I will not countenance this young man. 
In the meanwhile, as we are all willing to make him forthcoming 
to answer all complaints against him, I do assure you, you will 
act most illegally, and incur heavy responsibility, if you refuse 
our bail.' 

'Why, Mr. Pleydell,' said Sir Bobert, who knew the high 
authority of the Counsellor's opinion, ' as you must know best, 
and as you promise to give up this young man * 

* If he proves an impostor,' repued tiie Lawyer, with some 
emphasis. 

' Ay, certainly. Under that condition I will take your bail ; 
though I must say an obliging, well-disposed, and civil neigh- 
bomr of mine, who was himself bred to tiie law, gave me a 
hint or caution this morning against doing so. It was from 
him I learned that this youth was liberated and had come 
abroad, or rather had broken prison. But where shall we find 
one to draw the bail-bond f 

'Here,' said the Counsellor, applying himself to the bell, 
'send up my clerk Mr. Driver; it will not do my character 
harm if I dictate the needful myself.' It was written 
accordingly and signed, and, the Justice having subscribed a 
regular warrant for Bertram alias Brown's discharge^ the 
visitors took their leave. 

Each threw himself into his own coiner of the poet-chariot^ 
and said nothing for some time. The Colonel first broke 
silence : ' So you intend to give up this poor young fellow at 
the first brush?' 

' Who, IV replied the Counsellor. ' I will not give up one 
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hair of his head, tiioogh I ahould follow them to the oourt of 
last resort in hifl behalf; but what signified mootLng points and 
showing one's hand to that old ass? Much better he should 
report to his prompter, Glossin, that we are indifierent or luke- 
warm in the matter. BesideSi I wished to have a peep at the 
enemies' game.' 

' Indeed 1 ' said the soldier. * Then I see there are strata- 
gems in law as well as war. Well, and how do you like their 
line of battle!' 

< Ingenious,' said Mr. PleydeU, 'but I think desperate ; tiiey 
are finessing too much, a common fault on sudi occasions.' 

During this discomrse the carriage rolled rapidly towards 
Woodboume without anything occurring worthy of the reader's 
notice, excepting their meeting with young Hadewood, to 
whom the Colonel told the extmordinary histoiy of Bertram's 
reappearance, which he heard with high delight^ and then rode 
on before to pay Miss Bertram his compliments on an event so 
happy and so unexpected. 

We return to the party at Woodboume. After the depart- 
tire of Mannering^ the conversation related chiefly to the for- 
tunes of the EUangowan family, their donuuns, and their 
former power. ' It was, then, under the towers of my fathers,' 
said Bertram, 'that I landed some days since, in circumstances 
much resembling those of a vagabond f Its mouldering turrets 
and darksome arches even then awakened thoughts of the 
deepest interest^ and recollections which I was unable to 
decipher. I will now visit them again witii other feelings, and, 
I trust, other and better hopes.' 

'Do not go there now,' said his sister. ' The house of our 
ancestors is at present the habitation of a wretch as insidious 
as dangerous, whose arts and villainy accomplished the ruin 
and broke the heart of our unhappy father.' 

'Tou increase my anxiety,' replied her brother, ' to confront 
this miscreant) even in the den he has constructed for himself; 
I think I have seen him.' 

'But you must consider,' said Julia, ' that you are now left 
under LuVs guaid and mine, and aie nsponible to ub f or aU 
your motions; consider, I have not been a lawyer's mistress 
twelve hours for nothing, and I assure you it would be madness 
to attempt to go to EUangowan just now. The utmost to 
which I can consent is, that we shall walk in a body to the 
head of tiie Woodboume avenue, and from that perhaps we 
may indulge you with our company as far as a rising ground 
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in the oommoii, whence your eyes may be bleased with a dis- 
tant proepect of thofle gloomy towen which strock ao strofi^y 
your sympathetic imagination.' 

The party was speedily agreed upon ; and the ladies^ haTing 
taken their doaks, followed the route proposed, under the 
escort of Captain Bertram. It was a pleasant winter morning, 
and the cool breeie served only to fredien, not to chill, the fair 
walkers. A secret though unacknowledged bond of kindTw^M 
combined the two ladies, and Bertram, now hearing the inter- 
esting accounts of his own family, now communicating his 
adyentures in Europe and in India, repaid the pleasure which 
he receiyed. Lucy felt proud of her brother, as well from the 
bold and manly turn of his sentiments as from the dangers he 
had encountered, and the spirit with which he had surmounted 
them. And Julia^ while she pondered on her father^s words^ 
could not help entertaining hopes that the independent qpirit 
which had. seemed to her father presumption in the humble 
and plebeian Brown woidd have the grace of ooiuage, noble 
bearing, and high blood in the fiar-descended heir of £Uan- 
gowan. 

They reached at length the little eminence or knoll upon 
the highest part of the common, caUed Gibbie's Enowe — a spot 
repeatedly mentioned in this histoty as being on the skirts of 
the Ellangowan estate. It commanded a fairyariely of hill 
and dale, bordered with natural woods, whose naked boughs at 
this season relicTed the general colour of the landscape with a 
dark purple hue ; while in other places the prospect was more 
formiJly intersected by lines of plantation, where the Scotch 
firs displayed their variety of dusky green. At the distance of 
two or three miles lay the bay of Ellangowan, its waves 
rippling under the influence of the western breese. The 
towers of the ruined castle, seen high over evexy object in 
the neighbourhood, received a brighter colouring from the 
wintry sun. 

'There,' said Lucy Bertram, pointing them out in the 
distance, ' there is the seat of our ancestors. God knows, my 
dear brother, I do not covet in your behalf the extensive power 
which the lords of these ruins are said to have possessed so 
long, and sometimes to have used so 01. But^ O that I might 
see you in possession of such relics of their fortune as should 
give you an honourable independent and enable you to 
stretch your hand for the protection at the old and destitute 
dependents of our family, whom our povr father's death ' 
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' True, my dearest Lucy,' answered the young heir of Ellan- 
gowan ; * and I tnist^ with tiie aasjatanoe of Heavto, which has 
BO far guided us, and with that of these good firiends, whom 
their own generous hearts have interested in my behalf, such a 
consummation of my hard adyentures is now not imlikely. 
But as a soldier I must look with some interest upon that 
worm-eaten hold of ragged stone; and if this undermining 
scoundrel who is now in possession dare to displace a pebble 
of it ' 

He was here interrupted by Dinmont, who came hastily 
after them up the road, unseen till he was near the party: 
'Captain, Captain! ye're wanted. Te're wanted by her ye 
ken o'.' 

And immediately Meg Merrilies, as if emerging out of the 
earth, ascended from the hollow way and stood before them. 
'I sought ye at the house,' she said, 'and found but him 
(pointing to Dinmont). But ye are right, and I waa wrang ; it 
is here we should meet, on tlus very spot^ where my eyes last 
saw your father. Remember your promise and follow me.' 



II 25 
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thflj reached thoM thioketa of nafconl wood wblfh ezteoded 
fram the BklitB of the ooounon towazda the g^ea and brook 
of Demdeiigh, and were there lost to the Tiew 

* Thia la veiy eztraoidmazy,' aaid Lucj after a pauae, and 
turning round to her oompankm; 'what can he have to do 
with that old hag t' 

' It ia Tory fnja^tful,' answered Julia^ ' and ahmoat reminds 
me of the talea <rf aoroereaaea, witchea, and evil genii whidi I 
haye heard in India. They beliere there in a faadnatiGn of 
the eye by which thoae who po a a on g it control the will and 
dictate the motiona of their Tictima. What can your brcythcr 
haye in common with that feaiful woman that he ahoold leave 
UB, obyioualy againat hie will, to attend to her oommanda f ' 

'At leaat^' eaid Lucy, 'we may hoikl him aafe fram harm; 
for aha would never have aununoned that faithful creature 
Dinmont^ of whose atrength, courage, and ateadineaa Henzy 
aaid so much, to attend upon an expedition where ahe projected 
evil to the peraon of hie fnend. And now let ua go back to the 
house till the Colonel retunis. Perhaps Bertram may be badi 
firet ; at any rate, the Ck>lonel will judge what is to be done.' 

Leaning, then, up(m each other'a arm, but yet occasionally 
stumbling, between fear and the disorder of their nerves, they 
at length reached the head of the avenue, when they heaid 
the tread of a horse behind. They started, for their ears were 
awake to evexy sound, and beheld to their great pleasure 
young Haale^ood. 'The Colonel will be here immediately,' 
he said; 'I galloped on before to pay my respects to Miss 
Bertram, with the sincerest congratulaticms upon the joyful 
event which has taken place in her family. I long to be intro- 
duced to Captain Bertram, and to thank him for the well- 
deserved lesson he gave to my raahness and indiscretion.' 

* He has left us just now,' said Lucy, 'and in a manner that 
has frightened us very much.' 

Just at that moment the Colonel's carriage drove up^ and, 
on observing the ladies, stopped, while Msmnenng and his 
learned counsel alighted and joined them. They instantly 
oommimicated the new cause of alarm. 

' Meg Merrilies again ! ' said the Colonel. ' She certainly is 
a most mysterious and unaccountable personage ; but I tlunk 
she must have something to impart to Bertram to which she 
does not mean we should be privy.' 

' The devil take the bedlamite old wolian,'said the Counsellor; 
' will she not let things take their olurse, prou$ de lege^ but 
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must always be puttixig in her oar in her own way t Then I 
fear from the direction they took they are going upon the 
EUangowan estate. That rascal Glossin has shown us what 
ruffians he has at his disposal ; I wish honest Liddesdale may 
be guaid sufficient.' 

'If you please,' said Hadewood, 'I should be most happy 
to ride in the direction which they have taken. I am so weU 
known in the country that I Bcaroe think any outrage will be 
offered in my presence, and I shall keep at such a cautious 
distance as not to appear to watch M^ or interrupt any 
communication which she may make.' 

* Upon my word,' said Pleydell (aside), ' to be a sprig whom 
I remember with a whey face and a satchel not so very many 
years ago^ I think young Hazlewood grows a fine fellow. I am 
more afraid of a new attempt at legal oppression than at open 
violence, and from that this young man's presence would deter 
both Glossin and his understrappers. — ^Hie away then, my boy; 
peer out — ^peer out, youll find them somewhere about Dem- 
oleugh, or very probably in Wairoch wood.' 

Hazlewood turned his horse. * Come back to us to dinner, 
Hazlewood,' cried the Colonel. He bowed, spurred his horse, 
and galloped off. 

We now return to Bertram and Dinmont^ who continued to 
follow their mysterious guide through the woods and dingles 
between the open common and tiie ruined hamlet of Demdeugh. 
Ab she led the way she never looked back upon her f oUowera^ 
unless to chide them for loitering, though the sweat, in spite 
of the season, poured from their brows. At other times she 
spoke to herself in such broken expressions as these : ' It is to 
rebuild the auld house, it is to lay the cornerstone ; and did 
I not warn himt I tell'd himi was bom to do it^ if my father's 
head had been the stepping-stane, let alane his. I was doomed 
—still I kept my purpose in the cage and in the stocks; I 
was banished — I kept it in an unco land ; I was scourged, I 
was branded — ^my resolution lay deeper than scourge or red 
iron could reach ; — and now the hour is come.' 

'Captain,' said Dinmont, in a half whisper, 'I wish she 
binna uncanny 1 her woids dinna seem to come in God's name, 
or like other folks'. Odd, they threep in our country that there 
are sic things.' 

' Don't be afraid, my friend,' whispered Bertram in return. 

'Fear'd ! fient a haet care I,' said the dauntless farmer; 'be 
she witch or deevil, it's a' ane to Dandie Dinmont' 
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* Haud yonr peace, gudeman,' oedd Meg^ looking atemly over 
her Bhoolder; 'is thia a tixne or plaoe lor yoa to speak, 
think ye?' 

^Bat| my good friend,' said Bertram, 'as I hare no doabi 
in your good faith or kindness, which I have experienoed, yoa 
should in return haye some oonfidenoe in me ; I wish to knov 
where you are leading us.' 

' There's but ae answer to that^ Henry Bertram,' said the 
sibyl. ' I swore my t(mgue should never tell, but I never said 
my finger should never show. Go on and meet your fortune, 
or turn back and lose it : that's a' I hae to say.' 

'Go on then,' answered Bertram; 'I will ask no more 
questicms.' 

They descended into the glen about the same place where 
Meg hail formerly parted from Bertram. She paused an instant 
beneath the tall took where he had witnessed the burial of a 
dead body and stamped upon the ground, which, notwithstand- 
ing all the care that had been taken, showed vestiges of having 
been recently moved. ' Here rests ane^' she said ; 'hell maybe 
hae neibours sune.' 

She then moved up the brook imtil she came to the ruined 
hamlet^ where, pausing with a look of peculiar and softened 
interest before one of the gables which was still standing, she 
said in a tone lees abrupt, ^ough as solemn as before, ' Do yoa 
see that blackit and broken end of a sheeling? There my 
kettle boiled for forty years; there I bore twelve buirdly bods 
and daughters. Where are they nowt where are the leaves 
that were on that auld ash tree at Martinmas ! The west wind 
has made it bare; and I'm stripped too. Do you see that 
saugh tree f it's but a blackened rotten stump now. I've sate 
under it mony a bonnie sunmier afternoon, when it hung its 
gay garlands ower the poppling water. I've sat there, and,' 
elevating her voice, ' I've held you on my knee, Henry Bertram, 
and sung ye sangs of the auld barons and tiieir bloody wars. 
It will ne'er be green again, and Meg Merrilies will never sing 
Bangs mair, be they blythe or sad. But yell no forget her, 
and ye'll gar big up the auld wa's for her sake t And let some- 
body live there that's ower gude to fear them of another warld. 
For if ever the dead came back amang the living. 111 be seen 
in this glen mony a night after these crazed banes are in the 
mould.' 

The mixture of insanity and wild dtthos with which she 
spoke these last words, witik her right aim bare and extended, 
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her left bent and shioaded beneath the dark red drapenr of 
her mantle, might have been a study worthy of our Siddons 
herself. * And now/ she said, resuming at once the shorty stem, 
and hasty tone which was most ordinary to her, ' let us to the 
wark, let us to the wark.' 

She then led the way to Ihe promontoiy on which the Kaim of 
Demdeugh was situated, produced a large key from her pockety 
and unlodced Ihe door. The interior of this place was in better 
order than formerly. * I have made things decent,' she said ; 
' I may be streekit here or night. There will be few, few at 
M^s lykewake, for mony of our folk will blame what I hae 
done, and am to do ! ' 

She then pointed to a table, upon which was some cold rneat^ 
arranged with more attention to neatness than could have been 
expected from M^B habits. ' Eat^' she said — 'eat; yell need it 
this night yet.' 

Bertoun, in complaisance, eat a morsel or two ; and Dinmont^ 
whose appetite was imabated either by wonder, apprehension, 
or the meal of the morning, made his usual figure as a trencher- 
man. She then offered each a single glass of spirits^ which 
Bertram drank diluted, and his companion plain. 

'Will ye taste naething yoursell, Luckie?' said Dinmont. 

* I shall not need it,' replied their mysterious hostess. ' And 
now,' she said, 'ye maim hae arms : ye maunna gang on dry- 
handed ; but use them not rashly. Take captive, but save life ; 
let the law hae its ain. He maun speak ere he die.' 

'Who is to be taken? who is to speak? ' said Bertram in 
astonishment, receiving a pair of pistols which she offered him, 
and which, upon examining, he found loaded and locked. 

' The flints are gude,' she said, ' and the powder dry ; I ken 
this wark weel.' 

Then, without answering his questions, she armed Dinmont 
also with a large pistol, and desired them to choose sticks for 
themselves out of a parcel of very suspicious-looking bludgeons 
which she brought from a comer. Bertram took a stout sap- 
lings and Dandie selected a dub which might have served 
Hercules himself. They then left Ihe hut together, and in 
doing so Bertram took an opportunity to whisper to Dinmont^ 
' There's something inexplicable in all this. But we need not 
use these arms unless we see necessity and lawf id occasion ; 
take care to do as you see me do.' 

Dinmont gave a sagacious nod, and they continued to 
follow, over wet and over dry, through bog and through 
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fallow, tli^ footsteps of their conductress. She guided them to 
the wood of Warroch by the same track which the late Ellaii- 
gowan hi|d used when riding to Demdeugh in quest of his 
child on ihe miserable evening of Kennedy's murder. 

When Meg Merrilies had attained these groTCSi through 
which the wintzy sea-wind was now whistling hoarse and shrill, 
she secured to pause a momentas if to recollect the way. * We 
maun go the precise track,' she said, and continued to go for- 
ward, but rather in a zigzag and inyolved course than accord- 
ing to her former steady and direct line of motion. At length 
she guided them through the mazes of the wood to a little open 
glade of about a quarter of an acre, surrounded by trees and 
busheSi which made a wild and irrc^g^ular boundary. Even in 
winter it was a sheltered and snugly sequestered spot; but 
when arrayed in the verdure of springs the earth iwnding forth 
all its wild flowers, the shrubs spreading their waste of blossom 
around it, and the weeping birches, which towered over the 
underwood, drooping their long and leafy fibres to intercept the 
sun, it must have seemed a place for a youthful poet to study his 
earUest sonnet, or a pair of lovers to exchange their first mutual 
avowid of afiection. Apparently it now awakened very different 
recollections. Bertram's brow, when he had looked round the 
spoti became gloomy and embarrassed. Meg, after uttering to 
herself^ * This is the very spot ! ' looked at him with a ghauBdy 
sido^lance-— ' D'ye mind it ? ' 

'Tes !' answered Bertram, 'imperfectly I do.' 

'Ay !' pursued his guide, 'on this very spot the man fell 
from his horse. I was behind that bourtree bush at the very 
moment. Sair, sair he strove, and sair he cried for mercy; 
but he was in the hands of tiiem that never kenn'd the word ! 
Now will I show you the further track; the last time ye 
travelled it was in tiiese arms.' 

She led them accordingly by a long and winding passage, 
almost overgrown with bruiahwood, until, without any very per- 
ceptible deecenti they suddenly found themselves by tiie seaside. 
Meg then walked very fast on between the surf and the rocks, 
until she came to a remarkable fragment of rock detached from 
the rest. ' Here,' she said in a low and scarcely audible 
whisper — ' here the corpse was found.' 

' And the oave^' said Bertram, in the same tone, 'is dose 
beside it ; are you guiding us there?' 

' Tes,' said the gipsy in a dedded tone. ' Bend up both 
your hearts; follow me as I creep in ; I have placed U&e fire- 
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wood 80 as to Bcreen you. Bide behind it for a gliff till I Bay, 
*^Thehour and the mem are haith come **; then rin in on him, take 
his arms, and bind him till the blood burst frae his finger 
nails.' 

'I willy by my soul,' said Henry, 'if he is the man I suppose 
— Jansenf 

'Ay, Jansen, Hatteraick, and twenty mair names are his.' 

<Dinmont^ you must stand by me now,' said Bertram, 'for 
this feUow is a devil.' 

'Te needna doubt that>' said the stout yeoman ; 'but I wish 
I could mind a bit prayer or I creep after the witch into that 
hole that she's opening. It wad be a eair thing to leave the 
blessed sun and the free air, and gang and be killed like a tod 
that's run to earth, in a dungeon like that. But, my sooth, 
they will be hard-bitten terriers will wony Dandle ; so, as I 
said, deil hae me if I baulk you.' This was uttered in the 
lowest tone of voice possible. The entrance was now open. 
Meg crept in upon her hands and knees, Bertram followed, and 
Diamont, after giving a rueful glance toward the daylight, 
whose blessings he was abandoning, brought up the rear. 



CHAPTER LIV 

Die, prophet 1 in thy speech ; 
For this, among the resti ma I ordained. 

ffgnry VL Fkrt III. 

Thb progress of the Borderer^ who» as we have said, was tlie 
last of Uie party, was fearfully arrested by a hand, which 
caught hold of his leg as he dragged his long limbs after him 
In silenoe and perturbation through the low and narrow 
entrance of the subterranean passage. The steel heart of the 
bold yeoman had well-nigh given way, and he suppressed with 
difficulty a shout^ which, in the defenceless posture and situar 
tion which they then occupied, might have cost all their lives. 
He contented himself, however, with extricating his foot fnun 
the grasp of this unexpected follower. ' Be stiU,' said a voice 
behind him, releasing him; 'I am a friend — Charles Hade- 
wood.' 

These words were uttered in a vexy low voice, but they pro- 
duced sound enough to startle Meg Merrilles, who led the van, 
and who^ having already gained the place where the cavern 
expanded, had risen upon her feet. She began, as if to con- 
found any listening ear, to growl, to mutter, and to sing aloud, 
and at the same time to make a bustle among some brushwood 
which was now heaped in the cave. 

'Here, beldam, deyvil's kind,' growled the harsh voice of 
Dirk Hatteraick from the inside of his den, 'what makest thou 
there!' 

' Laying the roughies to keep the cauld wind £rae you, ye 
desperate do-nae-good. Te're e'en ower wed ofl^ and wots na ; 
it will be otherwise soon.' 

'Have you brought me the brandy, and any news of my 
people!' said Dirk Hatteraick. 

' There's the flask for ye. Your peode-HUspersed, broken, 
gone, or cut to ribbands by the redcoatsi 
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' Der deyvil ! this ooaert is fatal to mo.' 

' Ye may hae mair reason to say sae.' 

While this dialogae went forward, Bertram and Dinmont 
had both gamed the interior of the cave and assumed an erect 
X»osition. The only light which illuminated its rugged and 
sable precincts was a quantity of wood burnt to charcoal in an 
iron grate, such as they use in spearing salmon by night. On 
these red embers Hattendck from time to time threw a hand- 
ful of twigs or splintered wood ; but these, eyen when they 
blaaed up, afibrded a light much disproportioned to the extent 
of the cavern; and, as its principal inhabitant lay upon the 
side of the grate most remote from the entrance, it was not 
easy for him to discover distinctly objects which lay in that 
direction. The intruders, therefore, whose number was now 
augmented unexpectedly to three, stood behind the loosely- 
piled blanches with little risk of discovery. Dinmont had the 
sense to keep back Hazlewood with one hand till he whispered 
to Bertram, ' A friend — ^yoimg Hazlewood.' 

It was no time for following up the introduction, and they 
all stood as stiU as the rocks around them, obscured behind 
the pOe of brushwood, which had been probably placed there 
to break the cold wind from the sea, without totally intercept- 
ing the supply of air. The branches were laid so loosely above 
each other tbat> looking through them towards the light of the 
fire-grate, they could easily discover what passed in its vicinity, 
although a much stronger degree of illumination than it 
afforded would not have enabled the persons placed near the 
bottom of the cave to have descried them in the position which 
they occupied. 

The scene, independent of the peculiar moral interest and 
personal danger wluch attended it, had, from the effect of the 
hght and shade on the uncommon objects which it exhibited, 
an appearance emphatically dismal. The light in the fire-grate 
was the dark-red glare of charcoal in a state of ignition, relieved 
from time to time by a transient flame of a more vivid or 
duskier lights as the fuel with which Dirk Hatteraick fed his 
fire was better or worse fitted for his purpose. Now a dark 
cloud of stifling smoke rose up to the roof of the cavern, and 
then lighted into a reluctant and sullen blaze, which flashed 
wavering up the pillar of smoke, and was suddenly rendered 
brighter and more lively by some drier fuel, or perhaps some 
splintered fir-timber, which at once converted the smoke into 
flame. By such fitful irradiation they could see, more or less 
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dlBtinctly, the form of Hatfceraick, whose flovage and rugged 
cast of features, now rendered yet more ferociouB by the cir- 
cumBtances of his situation and the deep gloom of his mind, 
assorted well with the rugged and broken vault, which rose in 
a rude aroh over and around him. The form of Meg Merriliea^ 
which stalked about him, sometimes in the lights wnmAtim^^ 
partially obscured in tiie smoke or darkness, oontrasted 
strongly with the sitting figure of Hatteraick as he bent over 
the flame, and from his stationaiy posture was constantly 
yisible to the spectator, while that of the female flitted around, 
appearing or disappearing like a spectre. 

Bertram felt his blood boil at the sight of Hatteraick. He 
remembered him well under the name of Jansen, which the 
smuggler had adopted after the death of Kennedy; and he 
remembered also that this Jansen, and his mate Brown, the 
same who was shot at Woodboume, had been the brutal 
tyrants of his infancy. Bertram knew farther, from piecing 
his own imperfect recollections with the narratives of Man- 
nering and Pleydell, that this man was the prime agent in 
the act of violence which tore him from his family and country, 
and had exposed him to so many distresses and dangers. A 
thousand exasperating reflections rose within his boscon ; and 
he could hardly refrain from rushing upon Hatteraick and 
blowing his brains out. 

At the same time this would have been no safe adventure. 
The flame, as it rose and fell, while it displayed the strong, 
muscular, and broad-chested frame of the ruffian, gbmoed also 
upon two brace of pistols in his belt^ and upon the hilt of his 
cutlass: it was not to be doubted that lua desperation was 
commensurate with his personal strength and means of resist- 
ance. Both, indeed, were inadequate to encounter the combined 
power of two such men as Bertram himself and his friend 
Dinmont, without redLoning their unexpected assistant Hade- 
wood, who was imaxmed, and of a slighter make ; but Bertram 
f elt^ on a moment's reflection, that there would be neither sense 
nor valour in anticipating the hangman's office, and he con- 
sidered the importance of making Hatteraick prisoner alive. 
He therefore repressed his indignation, and awaited what should 
pass between the ruffian and his gipsy guide. 

'And how are ye nowt' said iSte hanh and discordant tones 
of his female attendant. 'Said I not^ it would come upon you 
— ay, and in this very cave^ where ye harboured after the 
deed?' 
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'Wetter and sturm, ye bag!' replied Hatteraick, 'keep 
your deyviFs matins till they^re wanted. Have you seen 
Gloesint' 

' Noy' replied Meg Merrilies ; ' you've missed your blow, ye 
blood-spiller ! and ye have nothing to expect from the tempter.' 

' Hagel 1 ' exclaimed the ruffian, ' if I had him but by the 
throat ! And what am I to do then t' 

'Do?' answered the gipsy; 'die like a man, or be hanged 
like-a d(^!' 

' Hanged, ye hag of Satan I The hemp's not sown that shall 
hang me.' 

'It's sown, and it's grown, and it's heckled, and it's twisted. 
Did I not tell ye, when ye wad take away the boy Harry 
Bertram, in spite of my prayers, — did I not say he would 
come baick when he had dree'd his weird in foreign land till 
his twenty-first year Y Did I not say the axdd fire would bum 
down to a spark, but wad kindle again t' 

'Well, mother, you did say so^' said Hatteraick, in a tone 
that had something of despair in its accents; 'and, donner 
and blitzen ! I believe you spoke the truth. That younker of 
Ellangowan has been a rock ahead to me all my life 1 And 
now, with Qlossin's cursed contrivance, my crew have been 
cut off, my boats destroyed, and I daresay the lugger's taken ; 
there were not men enough left on board to work her, far 
less to fight her — a dredge-boat might have taken her. And 
what will the owners sayY Hagel and storm 1 I shall never 
dare go back agaui to Flushing.' 

'You'll never need,' said the gipsy. 

' What are you domg there,' said her companion; ' and what 
makes you say that Y ' 

Duimg this dialogue Meg was heaping some flax loosely 
together. Before answer to this question she dropped a fire- 
brand upon the flax, which had been previously steeped in 
some spirituous liquor, for it instantly caught fire and rose in 
a vivid pyramid of the most brilliant light up to the very top 
of the vaultw As it ascended Meg answered the ruffian's 
question in a firm and steady voice : ' Beoauu the howf's eome^ 
and the man,' 

At the appointed signal Bertram and Dinmont sprung 
over the bruidiwood and rushed upon Hatteraick. Hazle- 
wood, unacquainted with their plan of assault^ was a moment 
later. The ruffian, who instantly saw he was betrayed, turned 
his first vengeance on Meg Merrilies, at whom he discharged a 
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pistoL She fell with a pierang and dreadful carj between 
the shriek of pain and ue souzid of laughter when at its 
highest and most sufifooating height. 'I kenn'd it would be 
this way/ she said. 

Bertiam, in his haste, slipped his foot upon the uneren 
zook whioh floored the cave — a fortunate stumble^ for Hatter- 
aiok's second bullet whistled over him with so true and steady 
an aim that^ had he been staoding upright^ it muatha^ 
lodged in his bnin. Ere the smuggler ocmid draw another 
pistol^ Dinmont dosed with him, and endeaToured by main 
foroe to pinion down his anna. Such, however, was the 
wretch's personal strength, joined to the efforts of his despair, 
that^ in spite of the gigantic foroe with whioh the Borderer 
grappled him, he dragged Dinmont through the biasing flax, 
and had almost succeeded in drawing a third pistol, whidi 
might have proved fatal to the honest &nner, had not 
Bertram, as well as Haslewood, come to his assistanoe^ when, 
by nudn force, and no ordinaiy exertion of it, they threw 
Hatteraick on the ground, disfumed him, and bound him. 
This souffle, though it takes up some time in the nanatiYe, 
passed in less than a single minute. When he was fairly 
mastered, after one or two desperate and almost convulsionaiy 
struggles, the ruffian lay p^ecthr still and silent. 'He's 
gaim to die game ony how,' said Dinmont; 'weel, I like him 
na the waur for that.' 

This observation honest Dandie made while he was shakiog 
the biasing flax from his rough coat and shaggy black hair, 
some of which had been singed in the scuffle. ' He is quiet 
now,' said Bertram; 'stay by him and do not pennit him to 
stir till I see whether the poor woman be ahve or dead.' 
With EEadewood's assistance he raised Meg Merrilies. 

'I kenn'd it would be this way,' she muttered, 'and it's e'en 
this way that it should be.' 

The ball had penetrated the breast below the throats It 
did not bleed much externally; but Bertram, accustomed to 
see gunshot wounds, thought it the more alanning. 'Qood 
Godl what shall we do for this poor woman!' nud he to 
Haslewood, the circumstances superseding the necessity of 
previous explanation or introduction to each other. 

'My horse stands tied above in the wood,' said Haslewood. 
' I have been watching you these two hcurs. I will ride off for 
some assistants that may be trusted.! Meanwhile, you had 
better defend the mouih of the cavern Igainst every one until 
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I return.' He hastened away. Bertram, after binding Meg 
Merrilies'B wound as well as he could, took station near the 
mouth of the cave with a cocked pistol in his hand ; Dinmont 
continued to watch Hatteraick, keeping a grasp like that of 
Hercules on his breast. There was a dead silence in the 
cavern, only interrupted by the low and suppressed moaning 
of the wounded female and by the hard breathing of the 
prisoner. 



CHAPTER LV 

For though, aednoed and led astny, 
Thoa'rt tnTftU'd fur and wuider'd long, 

ThT Qod h*th seen thee all the way, 
And all the tniiis that led thee wrong. 

After the space of aboat three-quarteiB of an hoar, which the 
uncertainty and danger of their dtnation made seem almost 
thrice as Icmg^ the Tdice of young Haiiewood was heaid without. 
'Here I am,' he cried, 'with a sufficient party.' 

< Come in then,' answered Bertram, not a little pleased to find 
his guard relieved. Haiiewood then entered, followed bj two 
<M* ttune countrymen, one of whom acted as a peaceoffioer. They 
lifted Hatteraiok up and carried him in their arms as far as the 
entrance of the vault was high enough to permit them; then 
laid him on his back and dngged him along as well as they 
could, for no persuasion would induce him to assist the trans- 
portation by any exertion of his own. He lay as silent and in- 
active in their hands as a dead corpse^ incapable of opposing 
but in no way aiding, their operations. Wh^ he was dragged 
into daylight and placed erect upon his feet among three or 
four assistants who had remained without the cave, he seemed 
stupified and danled by the sudden change from the darkness 
of his cavern. While others were superintending the removal 
of Meg Merrilies, those who remained with Hatteraick attempted 
to mi^e him sit down upon a fragment of rook which lay dose 
upon the high-water mark. A stamng shuddering convulsed his 
iron frame for an instant as he resifited their purpose. * Not 
there ! Hagel 1 you would not make me sit ihinV 

These were the only words he spoke \ but their import^ and 
the deep tone of honor in which Uiey were uttered, served to 
show what was passing in his mind. 

When Meg Merrilies had also been reAoved from the cavein, 
with all the care for her safety that ciiLumstances admitted. 
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they oonBolted where she should be oarried. Hadewood had 
aent for a BurgeoO) and proposed that she shoald be lifted in 
the meantime to the nearost cottage. But the patient exclaimed 
with great eamestnesSy 'Na, na, nal to the Kaim o' Dem- 
deugh — ^the Kaim o' Demoleugh; the spirit wiU not free itself 
o' the flesh but there.' 

'Toa must indulge her, I believe^' said Bertram; *her 
troubled imagination will otherwise aggravate the fever of the 
wound.' 

They bore her accordingly to the vault. On the way her 
mind seemed to run more upon the scene which had just passed 
than on her own approaching death. 'There were three of 
them set upon him: I brought the twasome, but wha was 
the third? It would be Jdnudl^ returned to work his ain 
vengeance!' 

It was evident that the unen)ected appearance of Hazlewood, 
whose person the outrage of Hatteraick left her no time to 
recognise, had produced a strong e£Pect on her imagination. 
She often recurred to it. Hadewood accounted for his un- 
expected arrival to Bertram by saying that he had kept them 
in view for some time by the direction of Mannering ; that) 
observing them disappear into the cave, he had crept after them, 
meaning to announce himself and his errand, when his hand in 
the darkness encountering the leg of Dinmont had nearly 
produced a catastrophe, which, indeed, nothing but the presence 
<^ mind and fortitude of the bold yeoman could have averted. 

When the gipsy arrived at the hut she produced the key ; 
and when they entered, and were about to deposit her upon the 
bed, she said, in an anxious tone, ' Na, na 1 not that way — the 
feet to the east'; and appeared gratified when they reversed 
her posture accoxdingly, and placed her in that appropriate to 
a dead body. 

*Is there no clergyman near,' said Bertram, 'to assist this 
unhappy woman's devotions % ' 

A gentleman, the minister of the parish, who had been 
Charles Haslewood's tutor, had, with many otiierH^ caught the 
alarm that the murderer of Kennedy was taken on the spot 
where the deed had been done so many yean before, and that 
a woman was mortally wounded. Fran emriosity, or rather 
from the feeling that his duty called him to scenes of distress, 
this gentleman had come to the Kaim of Demcleugh, and now 
presented himself. The surgeon arrived at the same time, and 
was about to probe the wound ; but Meg resisted the assistance 
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of either. * It's no what man can do that will heal my body 
'v^ or save my spirit. Let me speak what I have to s^, and then 
ye may work your will ; I'se be nae hindrance. But whore's 
Henry Bertram f ' The assistants, to whom this name had been 
long a stranger, gazed upon each other. * Yes 1 ' she said, in a 
stronger and hardier tone, ' I said Hetwry Bertram ofElUmgowcu^ 
Stand from the light and let me see him.' 

All eyes were turned towards Bertram, who approached the 
wretched couch. The wounded woman took hold of his hand. 
' Look at him,' she said, 'all that ever saw his fother or his 
grandfather, and bear witness if he is not their living image!* 
A murmur went through the crowd ; the resemblance was too 
striking to be denied. 'And now hear me; and let that man,' 
pointing to Hatteraick, who was seated with his keepers on a 
sea-chest at some distance — 'let him deny what I say if he can. 
That is Henry Bertram, son to Qodfrey Bertram, umquhile of 
EUangowan ; that young man Is the very lad-bairn that Dirk 
Hatteraick carried off from Warroch wood the day that he 
murdered the ganger. I was there like a wandering spirit^ for 
I longed to see that wood or we left the country. I saved the 
bairn's life, andsair, sair I prigged and prayed they would leave 
him wi' me. But they bore him away, and he's been lang ower the 
sea, and now he's come for his ain, and what should withstand 
himf I swore to keep the secret till he was ane-an'-twenty ; I 
kenn'd he behoved to dree his weird till that day cam. I keepit 
that oath which I took to them; but I made another vow to 
mysell, that if I lived to see the day of his return I would set 
him in his father's -seat^ if every step was on a dead man. I 
have keepit that oath too. I will be ae step mysell, he (point- 
ing to l^tteraick) wiH soon be another, and there will be ane 
mair yetw' 

The clergyman, now interposing^ remarked it was a pity this 
deposition was not regularly taken and written down, and the 
surgeon urged the necessity of examining the wound, previously 
to exhausting her by questions. When she saw them removing 
Hatteraick, in order to dear <the room and leave the surgeon to 
his operations, she called out aloud, raising herself at the same 
time upon the couch, 'Dirk Hatteraick, you and I will never 
meet again until we are before the judgment- seat; will ye 
own to what I have said, or will you dare deny itf He turned 
his hardened brow upon her, with a look of dumb and inflexible 
defiance. ' Dirk Hatteraick, dare ye deny, with my blood upon 
your hands, one word of what my dying breath is utteringt' 
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He looked at her with the same ezpreasioD of hardihood and 
dogged BtubbonmeeSy and moved his lips, but uttered no sound. 
'Then fareweelP she said, 'and God foigive you! your hand 
has sealed my evidence. When I was in life I was the mad 
randy g^psy, Uiat had been soouxged and banished and branded ; 
that had begged from door to door, and been hounded like 
a stray tyke from parish to parish ; wha would hae minded her 
tale t But now I am a dying woman, and my words will not fall 
to the ground, any more than the earth will cover my blood 1 ' 

She here paused, and all left the hut except the surgeon and 
two or three women. After a very short examination he shook 
his head and resigned his post by the dying woman's side to 
the clergyman. 

A chaise returning emply to Eippletringan had been stopped 
on the highroad by a constable, who foresaw it would be 
necessaxy to convey Hatteraick to jail. The driver, under- 
standing what was going on at Demdeugh, left his horses to the 
care of a blackguard boy, confiding, it is to be supposed, rather 
in the years and discretion of the cattle than in t^ose of their 
keeper, and set off full speed to see, as he expressed himself, 
' whaten a sort o' fun was gaun on.' He arrived just as the 
group of tenants and peasants, whose numbers increased every 
moment^ satiated with gazing upon the rugged features <^ 
Hatteraick, had turned their attention towards Bertram. 
Almost all of them, especially the aged men who had seen 
Ellangowan in his better days, felt and .acknowledged the 
justice of Meg Merrilies's appeal. But the Scotch are a cautious 
people; they remembered there was another in possession of 
the estate, and they as yet only expressed their feelings in low 
whispers to each other. Our friend Jock Jabos, the postilion, 
forced his way into the middle of the circle ; but no sooner cast 
his eyes upon Bertram than he started back in amasement^ 
with a solemn exclamation, 'As sure as there's breath in man, 
it's auld Ellangowan arisen from the dead ! * 

This public declaration of an unprejudiced witness was just 
the spark wanted to give fire to the popular feeling, which 
burst forth in three distinct shouts: 'Bertram for ever!' 
' Long life to the heir of Ellangowan ! ' ' God send him his ain, . 
and to live among lu as his forebears did of yore 1 ' 

' I hae been seventy years on the land,' said one person. 

'I and mine hae been seventy and seventy to that^' said 
another ; ' I have a right to ken the glance of a Bertram.' 

'land mine hae been three hundred years here,' said another 
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old man, 'and I sail sdl my last oow, but 111 see the jocmg 
Laird placed in his right.'j 

The women, ever delighted with the marrellouBi and not 
lesa so when a handaome joung man is the subject of the tale^ 
added their shrill aoolamations to the general all-haiL 'Blessings 
on him; he's the veiy picture o' his father ! The Bertrams were 
aye the wale o' the coun^ side 1 * 

' £h 1 that his puir mother, that died in grief and in doubt 
about him, had but liyed to see this day I' ezdaimed some 
female yoioes. 

'But well help him to his ain, kimmers,' cried others; 'and 
before Glossin sidl keep the Place of Ellangowan well bowk 
him out o't wi' our nails ! ' 

Others crowded around Dinmont, who was nothing lodi to 
tell what he knew of his friend, and to boast the honour whicb 
he had in contributing to the discoyeiy. As he was known to 
sevenJ of the principal farmers present, his testimony affinded 
an additional motive to the general enthusiasm. In short, it 
was one of those moments of intense feeling when the frost of 
the Scottish people melts like a snow-wreath, and the dissolTing 
torrent carries dam and dyke before it^ 

The sudden shouts interrupted the devotions of the deigy- 
man ; and Meg, who was in one of those dosing fits of stupe- 
f^ustion that precede the dose of existence, suddenly started — 
' Dinna ye hear Y dinna ye hear f He's owned ! he's owned ! I 
lived but for this. I am a sinfu' woman; but if my cuzse 
brought it down, my blessing has taen it off! And now I wad 
hae lUied to bae said mair. But it canna be. Stay ' — she conr 
tinned, stretching her head towards the gleam of li^t that shot 
through the narrow slit which served for a window — 'is he 
not there Y Stand out o' tiie light, and let me look upon him 
ance mair. But the darkness is in my ain een,' she said, sinking 
back, after an earnest gaze upon vacuity; 'it's a' ended now, 

p!U8 broath. 
Come death I ' 

And, sinking back upon her couch of straw, she expired without 
a groan. The clerg3anan and the suigeon carefully noted down 
all that she had said, now deeply regretting tibey had not 
examined her more minutely, but both remaining morally 
convinced of the truth <^ her disclosure. 

Haslewood was the first to compliment Bertram upon the 
near prospect of his being restored to hn name and rank- in 
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society. The people aiocmdi who now learned from Jaboe 
that Bertram was the person who had wounded him, were 
starack with his generosit j, and added his name to Bertram's in 
their exulting acdamationa. 

Some, however, demanded of the postilion how he had not 
recognised Bertram when he saw him some time before at 
Elippletringan. To which he gaye the very natural answer — 
' Hout^ what was I thinking about EUangowan then ? It was 
the C17 that was rising e'en now that the young Laird was 
found, that put me on finding out the likeness. There was nae 
missing it ance ane was set to look for't.' 

The obduracy of Hatteraick during the latter part of this 
scene was in some slight degree shaken. He was observed to 
twinkle with his eyelids ; to attempt to raise his bound hands 
for the purpose of pulling his hat over his brow; to look 
angrily and impatiently to the road, as if anxious for the 
vehicle which was to remove him from the spot. At length 
Mr. Hazlewood, apprehensive that the popular ferment might 
take a direction towards the prisoner, directed he should be 
taken to the post-chaise, and so removed to the town of Kipple- 
tringan, to be at Mr. Mao-Morlan's disposal ; at the same time 
he sent an express to warn that gentleman of what had 
happened. ' And now,' he said to Bertram, ' I should be happy 
if you would accompany me to Haslewood House ; but as that 
might not be so agreeable just now as I trust it will be in a 
day or two, you must allow me to return with you to Wood- 
bourne. But you are on foot.' — * 0, if the young Laird would 
take my horse!' — 'Or mine' — 'Or mine,' said half-a-dozen 
voices. — ' Or mine ; he can trot ten mile an hour without whip 
or spur, and he's the young Laird's f rae this moment, if he likes 
to take him for a herezeld,* as they ca'd it lang syne.' Bertram 
readily accepted the horse as a loan, and poured forth his 
thanks to the assembled crowd for their good wishes, which they 
repaid with shouts and vows of attachment. 

While the happy owner was directing one lad to 'gae doim 
for the new sadcUe '; another, 'just to rin the beast ower wi' a 
dry wisp o'strae'; a third, ' to hie doun and borrow Dan Dunkie- 
son's plated stirrups,' and expressing his regret ' that there was 
nae time to gie the nag a feed, that the young Laird might ken 
his mettle,' Bertram, taking the clergyman by the arm, walked 
into the vault and shut the door immediately after them. He 
gased in silence for some minutes upon the body of Meg 
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MerriUea, as it lay before him, willi the f eaturos shaipeDed 
b J death, yet still retaimng the Btem and energetio charaeter 
which had maintained in Ule her snperiorily as the wild chief- 
tainesB of the lawlees people amongst whom she was bom. The 
young soldier dried the team which inrolontaiily rose on viewing 
this wreck of one who might be said to have died a yictim to 
her fidelity to his powm and family. He then took the clergy- 
man's hand and asked solemnly if uie appeared able to give that 
attention to his derodoos which befitted a departing person. 

'My dear sir/ said the good minister, 'I trust this poor 
woman had remaining sense to feel and join in the import of 
my prayen. But let us humbly hope we are judged of by our 
importunities of religious and moni. instruction. In some 
degree she might be considerBd as an uninstructed heathen, 
even in the bosom of a Christian country ; and let us remonber 
that the errors and yices of an ignorant life were balanced by 
instances of disinterested attachment^ amounting almost to 
heroism. To Hm who can alone weigh our crimes and erron 
against our efforts towards yirtue we consign her with awe, but 
not without hope.' 

'May I request^' said Bertram, 'that you will see ereiy 
decent solemnity attended to in behalf of this poor woman t 
I have some property belonging to her in my hands ; at all 
CTcnta I will be answerable for the expense. You will hear of 
me at Woodboume.' 

Dinmont^ who had been furnished with a horse by one of his 
acquaintance, now loudly called out that all was ready for their 
return ; and Bertram and Bbalewood, after a strict exhortation 
to the crowd, which was now increased to several hundreds, to 
preserve good order in their rejoicing, as the least imgovemed 
seal might be turned to the disadvantage of the young Laird, 
as they tenned him, took their leave amid the i^outs of the 
multitude. 

As they rode past the ruined cottages at Demdeugb, Din- 
mont said, ' I'm sure when ye come to your ain, CSaptain, yell 
no forget to bigg a bit cot-house theret Deil be in me but I 
wad do't myseU, an it werena in better hands. I wadna like 
to live in't though, after what she said. Odd, I wad put in 
auld Elspetb, the bedral's widow ; the like o' them's used wi' 
graves and gbaists and thae things.' 

A short but brisk ride brought them tl Woodboume. The 
news of their exploit had already flown lur and wide, and the 
whole inhabitants of the vicinity met thlm on the lawn with 
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khouis of oongratulation. ' That you haye seen me aliye/ said 
Sertram to Lu<^, who first ran up to him, though Julia's eyes 
even anticipated hers, ' jou must thank these kind friends.' 

With a blush expressing at once pleasure, gratitude, and 
'baahfuLiesfl, Lucy courtesied to Hazlewood, but to Dinmont she 
frankly extended her hand. The honest farmer, in the ex- 
teavagance <^ his joy, carried his freedom farther than the hint 
'warranted, for he imprinted his thanks on the lady's lips, and 
-was instantly shocked at the rudeness of his own conduct. 
* Xiord sake, madam, I ask your pardon,' he said. ' I forgot but 
ye had been a bairn o' my ain ; the Captain's sae hamely, he 
ane forget himsell.' 
Old Pleydell now advanced. ' Nay, if fees like these are 

^ing,' he said 

'Stop, stop, Mr. Pleydell,' said Julia, 'you had your fees 
beforehand ; remember last night.' 

'Why, I do confess a retainer,' said the Barrister; 'but if I 
don't deserve double fees from both Miss Bertram and you 
'when I conclude my examination of Dirk Hatteraick to-morrow 
— Gad, I will BO supple him ! You shall see. Colonel ; and you, 
my saucy misses, tibtough you may not see, shall hear.' 

' Ay, that's if we choose to listen, Counsellor,' replied Julia. 
'And you think,' said Pleydell, ' it's two to one you won't 
choose that t But you have curiosity that teaches you the use 
of your ears now and then.' 

'I declare. Counsellor,' answered the lively damsel, 'that 
such saucy bachelors as you would teach us the use of our 
fingers now and then.' 

'Reserve them for the harpsichord, my love,' said the 
Counsellor. ' Better for all parties.' 

While this idle chat ran on, Colonel Mannering introduced 
to Bertram a plain good-looking man, in a grey coat and waist- 
coat^ buckskin breeches, and boots. ' This, my dear sir, is Mr. 
Mao-Morlan.' 

'To whom,' said Bertram, embracing him cordially, 'my 
sister was indebted for a home^ when deserted by all her 
natural friends and relations.' 

The Dominie then pressed forward, grinned, chuckled, made 
a diabolical sound in attempting to whistle, and finally, unable 
to stifle his emotions, ran away to empty the feelings of his 
heart at his eyes. 

We shall not attempt to describe the expansion of heart and 
glee of this happy evening. 
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CHAPTEB LVI 

How like a hfttefbl ape. 
Detected grinniDg *midit hie pilfer'd hoardL 
A CQiming man appean, whose secret frands 
Are open*d to the oay 1 

CotaUBatiL 

Thsrb was a great movement at Woodboume early on the 
following morning to attend the examination at Kippletnngan. 
Mr. Pleydell, from the investigation which he had formerly 
bestowed on the dark afiair of Kennedy's death, as well as from 
the general deference due to his professional abilities, was 
requested by Mr. Mao-Morlan and Sir Robert Hadewood, and 
another justice of peace who attended, to take the situation of 
chairman and the lead in the examination. Colonel Mannering 
was invited to sit down with them. The examination, being 
previous to trial, was private in other respects. 

The Counsellor resumed and reinterrogated former evidence. 
He then examined the clergyman and surgeon respecting the 
dying declaration of Meg Merrilies. They stated that she 
distinctly, positively, and repeatedly dedaied herself an eye- 
witness of Kennedy's death by the hands of Hatteraick and 
two or three of hiis crew ; that her presence was accidental ; 
that she believed their resentment at meeting him, when they 
were in the act of losing their vessel through the means of hu 
information, led to the commission of the crime ; that she said 
there was one witness of the murder, but who refused to par- 
ticipate in it, still alive— her nephew, Gabriel Faa; and she 
had hinted at another person who was an accessory after, not 
before, the fact; but her strength there failed her. They did 
not forget to mention her declaration that she had saved the 
child, and that he was torn from her by the smugglers for the 
purpose of carrying him to Holland. A]| these particulars 
wero carefully reduced to writing. 

Dirk Hatteraick was then brought in, Ifcavily ironed ; for 
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he had been striotlj secured and guazded, owing to his f onncr 
escape. He was asked his name; he made no answer. His 
profession ; he was silent. Several other questions were put, 
to none of which he returned any reply. Pleydell wiped the 
glasses of his spectacles and considered the prisoner very 
attentiyely. 'A very truculent- looking fellow/ he whispered 
to Mannering; ' but^ as Dogberry says, 111 go cunningly to 
work with him. Here, call in Soles— Soles the shoemaker, 
fioles, do you remember measuring some footsteps imprinted 

on the mud at the wood of Warroch on November 17 — , 

by my orders ? ' Soles remembered the dieumstance perfectly. 
'Look at that paper; is that your note of the measurement f ' 
Soles verified Uie memorandum. * Now, there stands a pair of 
shoes on that table ; measure them, and see if they correspond 
with any of the marks you have noted there.' The shoemjaker 
obeyed, and declared 'that they answered exactly to the 
largest of the footprints.' 

'We shall prove,' said the C!ounsellor, aside to Mannering, 
' that these shoes, which were found in the ruins at Demdeugh, 
belonged to Brown, the fellow whom you shot on the lawn at 
Woodboume. Now, Soles, measure that prisoner's feet very 
accurately.' 

Mannering observed Hatteraick strictly, and could notice a 
visible tremor. ' Do these measurements correspond with any 
of the footprints t ' 

The man looked at the note, then at his foot-rule and 
measure, then verified his former measurement by a second. 
'They correspond,' he said, 'within a hair-breadth to a foot- 
mark broader and shorter than the former.' 

Hatteraick's genius here deserted him. 'Der deyvill' he 
broke out^ 'how could there be a footmark on the ground, 
when it was a frost as hard as the heart of a Memel l(^t' 

'In the evening, I grant you, Captain Hatteraick,' said 
Pleydell, ' but not in the forenoon. Will you favour me with 
information where you were upon the day you remember so || 
exactlyt' • 

Hatteraick saw his blunder, and again screwed up his hard 
features for obstinate silence. ' Put down his observation, how- 
ever,' said Pleydell to the derk. 

At this moment the door opened, and, much to the surprise 
of most present, Mr. Gilbert Glossin made his appearance. 
That worthy gentleman had, by dint of watching and eaves- 
dropping, ascertained that he was not mentioned by name in 
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Meg Merriliee'fl dying deelarataoa — a curcumstanoe oertainlj 
not owing to any f aTotirable disposition towaids him, but to 
the delay of takmg her regular examination, and to the n^id 
approaoh of death. He therefore supposed himself safe fiom 
ah eyidenoe but such as might arise from Hattendck's con- 
fession ; to prevent which he resolved to push a bold face and 
join his brethren of the bench during his examination. * I shall 
be able^' he thought^ *to make the rascal sensible his safety lies 
in keeping his own counsel and mine; and my presence, besidei^ 
will be a proof of confidence and innocence. If I must lose 
the estate^ I must ; but I trust better things.' 

He entered with a profound salutation to Sir Robert Hade- 
wood. Sir Robert^ who had rather b^gun to suspect that his 
Elebeian neighbour had made a cat's paw of him, inclined his 
ead stiffiy, took snufi^ and looked another way. 

'Mr. Gorsand,' said Glossin to the other yokefellow of 
justice, 'your most humble servant.' 

'Tour humble servant, Mr. Glossin,' answered Mr. Corsand 
drily, composing his countenance regit ad exeiry^lar^ that is to 
say, after the fashion of the Baronet. 

'Mao-Morlan, my worthy friend,' continued Glossin, 'how 
d'ye do; always on your duty t' 

' Umph,' said honest Mao-Morlan, with little respect either 
to the compliment or salutation. 

'Oolong Mannering (a low bow slightly returned)^ and Mr. 
Pleydell (another low bow), I dared not have hoped for your 
assistance to poor country gentlemen at this period of the 
session.' 

Plevdell took snufi^ and eyed him with a glance equally 
shrewd and sarcastic. ' I'll teach him,' he said sade to Manner- 
ing^ 'the value of the old admonition, Ife aceesaerig in eotmUmn 
atUeg[%iam voeeria.* 

'But perhaps I intrude, gentlement' said Glossin, who 
could not fail to observe the coldness of his reception. 'Is 
this an open meeting t ' 

'For my part,' said Mr. Pleydell, 'so far from considering 
your attendance as an intrusion, Mr. Glossin, I was never so 
pleased in my life to meet with you ; especially as I think we 
should, at any rate, have had occasion to request the favour of 
your company in the course of the day.' 

' Well, then, gentlemen,' said Glossin, drAring his chair to the 
table, and beginning to bustle about amonJ the papers, 'where 
are wet how far have we gott where are uL declarations t' 
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* Clerk, give me all these papers,' said Mr. PleydelL ' I have 
an odd way of arranging my documents, Mr. Glossm, another 
person touching them puts me out ; but I shall have occasion 
for your assistance by and by.' 

Glossin, thus reduced to inactiyity, stole one glance at Dirk 
Hatteraick, but could read nothing in his dark scowl save 
malignity and hatred to all around. ' But> gentlemen,' said 
Glosain, 'is it quite right to keep this poor man so heavily 
ironed when he is taken up merely for examination t ' 

This was hoisting a kind of friendly signal to the prisoner. 
'He has escaped once before,' said Mac-Morlan dnly, and 
Glossin was silenced. 

Bertram was now introduced, and, to Glossin's confusion, 
was greeted in the most friendly manner bv all present^ even 
by Sir Robert Hazlewood himself. He told his recollections 
of his infancy with that candour and caution of expression 
which afforded the best warrant for his good faith. 'This 
seems to be rather a civil than a criminal question,' said 
Glossin, rising; 'and as you cannot be ignorant^ gentiemen, 
of the effect which this young person's pretended parentage 
may have on my patrimonial interest^ I would rather beg leave 
to retire.' 

'No, my good sir,' said Mr. Pleydell, 'we can by no means 
spare you. But why do you call this young man's claims pre- 
tended Y I don't mean to fish for your defences against them, 
if you have any, but ' 

'Mr. Pleydell,' replied Glossin, 'I am always disposed to 
act above-board, and I think I can exphun the matter at once. 
This young fellow, whom I take to be a natural son of the late 
EUangowan, has gone about the country for some weeks under 
different names, caballing with a wretched old mad-woman, 
who^ I understand, was iHiot in a late scuffle, and with other 
tinkers, gipsies, and persons of that description, and a great 
brute farmer hiom Liddesdale, stirring up tiie tenants against 
their landlords, which, as Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood 
knows * 

'Not to interrupt you, Mr. Glossin,' said Pleydell, 'I ask 
who you say this young man is Y ' 

' Why, I say,' replied Glossin, ' and I believe that gentleman 
(looking at Hatteraick) knows, that the young man is a natural 
son of the late Ellangowan, by a girl called Janet Lightoheel, 
who was afterwards married to Hewit the shipwright^ that lived 
in the neighbourhood of Annan. His name is Godfrey Bertram 
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Hewiti by which name he was entered on board the ^'Bojal 
Caroline ezcifle yacht.' 

' Ay t' aaid Pleydell, 'that is a very likely atoiy ! But» not 
to pauae upon some difierence of eyei^ complexion, and ao forth 
— ^be pleaaiMl to step forward, sir.' (A young seafaring man 
came forward.^ 'Here,' proceeded the OounseUor, 'is the real 
Simon Pure ; nere's Godhey Bertram Hewit, arrived last night 
from Antigua vid liverpool, mate of a West-Indian, and in a 
fair way of doing well in the worid, although he came somewhat 
inegulariy into it.' 

While some conversation passed between the other justioes 
and this young man, Pleydell lifted from among the papers on 
the table Hatteraidk's old pocket-book. A peculiar glance of 
the smuggler's eye induced the shrewd lawyer to thmk there 
was something here of interest. He therefore continued the 
examination of the papers, laying the book on the table, but 
instantly perceiyed that the prisoner's interest in the research 
had cooled. 'It must be in the book still, whatever it is,' 
thought Pleydell; and again applied himself to the pocket- 
book, until he discovered, on a narrow scrutiny, a dit between 
the pasteboard and leather, out of which he drew three small 
slips of paper. Pleydell now, turning to Glossin, requested the 
favomr that he would tell them if he had assisted at the search 
for the body of Kennedy and the child of his patron on the 
day when they disappeared. 

' I did not — that is, I did,' answered the consdenoe-stnick 
Glossin. 

' It is remarkable though,' said the Advocate^ 'that, connected 
as you were with the Ellangowan family, I don't recollect your 
being examined, or even appearing before me, while that 
investigation was proceeding Y ' 

'I was called to London,' answered Glossin, 'on most 
important business the morning after that sad affair.' 

' Clerk,' said Pleydell, ' minute down that reply. I presume 
the business, Mr. Glossin, was to negotiate these three bills, 
drawn by you on Messrs. Vanbeest and Vanbruggen, and 
accepted by one Dirk Hatteraiok in their name on the veiy day 
of the murder. I congratulate you on their being regulariy 
retired, as I perceive they have been. I think the chances were 
against it.' Glossin's countenance fell. 'This piece of real 
evidence,' continued Mr. Pleydell, 'makel good the account 
given of your conduct on this occasion by 1 man called Gabriel 
Faa, whom we have now in custody, andlwho witnessed the 
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-whole transaction between you and that worthy prisoner. Have 
you any explanation to giye Y ' 

'Mr. Pleydelly' said Gloesin, with great oomposure, 'I 
presume, if you were my counsel, you would not advise me to 
answer upon the spur of the moment to a charge which the 
basest of mankind seem ready to establish by perjury.' 

' My adyice/ said the Counsellor, ' would be regulated by my 
opinion of your innocence or guilt. In your case, I believe you 
take the wisest course ; but you are aware you must stand 
committed t' 

* Gommittedt for what, sir V replied Glossin. 'Upon a charge 
of murder r 

* No ; only as art and part of kidnapping the child.' 
'That is a bailable offence.' 

'Pardon me,' said Pleydell, 'it is plagium^ and plagium is 
felony.' 

'Forgive me, Mr. Pleydell, there is only one case upon 
record, Toirence and Waldie. They were, you remember, 
resurrection-women, who had promised to procure a child's 
body for some young surgeons. Being upon honour to their 
employers, rather than disappoint the evening lecture of the 
students, they stole a live child, murdered it, and sold the body 
for three shUlings and sixpence. They were hanged, but for 
the murder, not for the plagium,* Tour civil law has carried 
you a little too far.' 

'Well, sir, but in the meantime Mr. Mac-Morlan must 
commit you to the county jail, in case this yoimg man repeats 
the same story. Officers, remove Mr. Glossin and Hatteraick, 
and guard them in different apartments.' 

Gabriel, the gipsy, was then introduced, and gave a distinct 
account of his deserting from Captain Pritchard's vessel and 
joining the smugglers in the action, detailed how Dirk Hatter- 
aick set fire to his ship when he found her disabled, and under 
cover of the smoke escaped with his crew, and as much goods 
as they could save, into the cavern, where they proposed to lie 
till nightfall. Hatteraick himself, his mate Vanbeest Brown, 
and three others, of whom the declarant was one, went into the 
adjacent woods to communicate with some of their friends in 
the neighbourhood. They fell in with Kennedy imexpectedly, 
and Hatteraick and Brown, aware that he was the occasion of 
their disasters, resolved to murder him. He stated that he 
had seen them lay violent hands on the officer and drag him 

* Tun k, in Ite circumataaoos and ismiA, aetoally n cam tried nnd reported. 
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through the iroodfly but had not partaken in the aasault nor 
wituMod its tennination ; that he returned to the cavern by 
a diflbrent route, where he again met Hatterai<^ and liia 
accomplioes ; and the captain was in the act of giving an 
account how he and Brown had pushed a huge crag ofver^ as 
Kennedy lay groaning on the beach, when Glossin suddenl j 
appeared among them. To the whole transaction by which 
Hatteraick purchased his secrecy he was witness. Respecting 
yoimg Bertram, he could give a distinct account till he went to 
.gi India, after which he had lost sight of him until he unexpectedly 

met with him in liddeadale. Qabtiel Faa farther stated that 
he instantly sent notice to his aunt Meg Menilies, as well as to 
Hatteraick, who he knew was then upon the coast; but that he 
had incun^Bd his aunt's displeasure upon the latter account. 
He concluded, that his aunt had immediately declared that she 
would do all that lay in her power to help young Ellangowan 
to his right, even if it should be by informing against Dirk 
Hatteraick ; and that many of her people assisted her besideB 
himself, from a belief that she was gifted with supernatural 
inspirations. With the same purpose, he understood his aunt 
had given to Bertram the treasure of the tribe, of which she 
had the custody. Three or four gipsies, by the express 
conunand of Meg Merrilies^ mingled in the crowd when the 
custom-house was attacked, for the purpose of liberating 
Bertram, which he had himself effected. He said, that in 
obeying Meg's dictates they did not pretend to estimate their 
propriety or rationality, the respect in which she was held by 
her tribe precluding all such subjects of speculation. Upon 
farther interrogation, the witness added, that his aunt had 
always said that Hany Bertram carried, that round his neck 
which would ascertain his birth. It was a spell, she said, that 
an Oxford scholar had made for him, and she possessed the' 
smugglers with an opinion that to deprive him of it would 
occasion the loss of the vessel. 

Bertram here produced a small velvet bag, which he said he 
had worn round Ids neck from his earliest infancy, and whidb' 
he had preserved, first from superstitious reverence, aiid 
latterly from the hope that it might serve one day to aid in 
the discovery of his birth. The bag; being opened, was found 
to contain a blue silk case, from which was drawn a scheme of 
nativity. Upon inspecting this paper,| Colonel Mannering 
instanUy admitted it was his own compiBition ; and afibrded 
the strongest and most satisfactory evideise that the possessor 
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al it must neoeasaiilj be the young heir of EUangowan, by 
avowing his having first appeared in that country in the 
character of an astrologer. 

' And now/ aaid Pleydell, 'make out warrants of commitment 
for Hatteraick and Glossin until liberated in due course of law. 
Yest/ he said, ' I am sorry for Glossin.' 

' Now, I think/ said Mannering, ' he's incomparably the least 
deserving of pity of the two. The other's a bold fellow, though 
as haxd as flint. 

'Yeiy natural, Ck>loneV s&id the Advocate, 'that you should 
be interested in the ruffian and I in the knave, that's all 
professional taste ; but I can tell you Glossin would have been 
a pretty lawyer had he not had such a turn for the roguish 
part of the profession.' 

' Scandal would say,' observed Mannering, 'he might not be 
the worse lawyer for that.' 

'Scandal would tell a lie, then,' replied PleydeU, 'as she 
usually does. Law's like laudanum: it's much more easy to use 
it as a quack does than to learn to apply it like a physician.' 
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CHAPTER LVn 

Unfit to Mtb or die — marble haut 1 
After him, fellowa, dng him to the block. 

Utuwrtfor Mmmtfu 

Thb jail at the county town of the shire of was one of 

those old-fashioned dungeons which disgraced Scotland until of 
late years. When the prisoners and their guard airiTcd there, 
Hatteraicky whose yiolence and strength were well known, was 
secured in what was called the condemned ward. This was a 
laige apartment near the top of the prison. A round bar of 
iron,* about the thickness of a man's arm above the elbow, 
crossed the apartment horisontally at the height of about six 
inches from the floor ; and its extremities were strongly built 
into the wall at either end. Hatteraick's ankles were secured 
within shackles, which were connected by a chain, at the dis- 
tance of about four feet| with a large iron ring, which trayelled 
upon the bar we have described. Thus a priscmer might 
shuffle along the length of the bar from one side of the room 
to another, but could not retreat farther from it in any other 
direction than the brief length of the cluun admitted. When 
his feet had been thus secured, the keeper removed his hand- 
cu£b and left his person at liberty m other respects. A pallet- 
bed was placed close to the bar of iron, so that the shackled 
prisoner might lie down at pleasure, still fastened to the iron 
bar in the manner described. 

Hatteraick had not been long in this place of confinement 
before Glossin arrived at the same prison-house. In respect to 
his comparative rank and education, he was not ironed, but 
placed in a decent apartment^ under the inspection of Mac- 
Gufiog, who^ since the destruction of the bridewell of Portan- 
feny by the mob, had acted here as an under-turokey. When 
Glossin was inclosed within this room, aifL had solitude and 

*8eeTboOed. NotalQ. 
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leiBure to calculate all the chances agamst him and in his 
favour, he could not prevail upon himself to consider the game 
as desperate. 

'The estate is loet»' he said, 'that must go; and, hetween 
Pleydell and Mao-Morlan, they'll cut down my claim on it to a 
trifle. My character — ^but if I get off with life and liberty 111 
win money yet and Tarnish that over again. I knew not of 
the gaugePs job until the rascal had done tiie deed, and, though 
I had some advantage by the contraband, that is no felony. 
But the kidnapping of the boy — ^there they touch me closer. 
Let me see. This Bertram was a child at the time; his 
evidence must be imperfect. The other fellow is a deserter, a 
gipsy, and an outlaw. Meg Merrilies, d — ^n her, is dead. 
These infernal bills! Hatteraick brought them with him, I< 
suppose, to have the means of threatening me or extorthig 
money from me. I must endeavour to see the rascal ; must 
get hun to stand steady ; must persuade him to put some other 
colour upon the business.' 

His mind teeming with schemes of future deceit to cover 
fanner villainy, he spent the time in arranging and combining 
them untQ the hour of supper. Mao-Guffog attended as turn- 
key on this occasion. He was, as we know, the old and special 
acquaintance of the prisoner who was now under his charge. 
After giving the turnkey a glass of brandy, and sounding Imn 
with one or two cajoling speeches, Glbssin made it his request 
that he would help him to an interview with Dirk Hatteraick. 
'Impossible! utterly impossible! it's contrary to the express 
orders of Mr. Mao-Morlan, and the captain (as the head jailor 
of a county jail is called in Scotland) would never forgie me.' 

'But why should he know of itr said Glossin, ^pping a 
couple of guineas into Mac-Guffog's hand. 

The turnkey weighed the gold and looked sharp at Glossin. 
'Ay, ay, Mr. Glossin, ye ken the ways o' this place. Lookee, 
at lock-up hour 111 return and bring ye upstairs to him. 
But ye must stay a' night in his cell, for I am under needcessity 
to carry the keys to the captain for the nighty and I cannot let 
you out again until morning ; then 111 visit the wards half an 
hour earlier than usual, and ye may get out and be snug in 
your ain birth when the captain gangs his rounds.' 

When the hour of ten had pealed from the neighbouring 
steeple Mao^uffog came prepared with a small dark lantern. 
He said softly to Glossin, ' Slip your shoes off and follow me.' 
When Glossin was out of the door, Mao^Juflbg, as if in the 
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exeoation of his ordiiiary duty, and speaking to a priaoner 
within, called aloud, ' Qood-night to you, sir,' and lodged the 
door, clattering the bolts with much ostentatious noise. He 
then guided Gloesin up a steep and narrow stair, at the top of 
which was the door of the condemned ward ; he unbarred and 
unlocked it, and, giying Gloesin the lantern, made a sign to 
him to enter, and looked the door behind him with the same 
affected accuracy. 

In the large dark cell into which he was thus introduced 
Glossin's feeble light for some time enabled him to discover 
nothing. At length he could dimly distinguish the paUet-bed 
stretched on the flow beside the great iron bar which traversed 
the room, and on that pallet reposed the figure <tf a man. 
Gloesin approached him. ' Diik Hatteraick 1 ' 

' Donner and hagel ! it Lb 'his voice,' said the prisoner, sitting 
up and clashing his fetters as he rose ; ' then my dream is true ! 
Begone, and leave me to myself ; it will be your best.' 

' What ! my good friend,' said Gloesin, ' will you allow the 
prospect of a few weeks' confinement to depress your spirit t' 

'Yes,' answered the ^ruiOIUm, sullenly, 'when I am only to 
be released by a halter I Let me alone ; go about your 
business, and turn the lamp from my face 1 ' 

'Pshat my dear Dirk, don't be afeild,' said Gloesin; *I 
have a glorious plan to make all right.' 

'To the bottomless pit with your plans!' replied his 
accomplice ; 'you have planned me out of ship, cargo, and life ; 
and I dreamt this moment that Meg Mernlies dragged you 
here by the hair and gave me the long clasped knife she used 
to wear ; you don't know what she said. Sturmwetter ! it 
will be your wisdom not to tempt me ! ' 

' But, Hatteraick, my good hiend, do 'but rise and speak to 
me,' said Glossin. 

' I will not 1 ' answered the savage, doggedly. ' You have 
caused all the mischief; you would not let M^ keep the 
boy ; she would have returned him after he had forgot all.' 

' Why, Hatteraick, you are turned driveller ! ' 

'Wetter! will you deny that all that cursed attempt at 
Portanf erry, which lost both sloop and orew, was your device 
for your own job 1 ' 

' But the goods, you know ' 

'Curse the goods!' said the smuggler!' we could have got 
plenty more; but, der deyvill to lose thl ship and the fine 
fellows, and my own life, for a cursed loward villain, that 
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always vfoAb hia own miaohief with other people's hands! 
SpeaiL to me no more ; I'm dangerous.' 

' But» Dirk — ^but| Hatteraick, hear me only a few words.' 

^Hagell nein.' 

' Only one sentence.' 

' Tausend curses ! nein.' 

'At least get up, for an obstinate Dutch brute 1' said 
GloBBin, losing his temper and pushing Hatteraick with his 
foot. 

' Donner and blitsen I ' said Hatteraick, springing up and 
grappling with him ; ' you will have it then t ' 

Glossin struggled and resisted; but» owing to his surprise 
at the fuiy of the assault, so ineffectually that he fell under 
Hatteraick, the back part of his neck coming full upon the 
iron bar with stunning violence. The death-grapple con- 
tinued. The room immediately below the condemned ward, 
being that of Glossin, was, of course, empty ; but the inmates 
of the second apartment beneath felt the shock of Glossin's 
heavy fall, and heard a noise as of struggling and of groans. 
But all sounds of honor were too congenial to this place to 
excite much curiosity or interest. 

In the morning, feithful to his promise, Mac-Guffog came. 
' Mr. Glossin,' said he, in a whispering voice. 

' Call louder,' answered Diik Hatteraick. 

' Mr. Glossin, for God's sake come away ! ' 

* Hell hardly do that without help,' said Hatteraick. 

'What are you chattering there for, Mac-Gufifog?' called 
out the captain from below. 

'Come away, for God's sake^ Mr. Glossin!' repeated the 
turnkey. 

At this moment the jailor made his appearance with a light. 
Great was his surprise, and even horror, to observe Glossin's 
body lying doubled across the iron bar, in a posture that 
excluded all idea of his being alive. Hatteraick was quietly 
stretched upon his pallet within a yard of his victim. On 
lifting Glossin it was found he had been dead for some hours. 
His body bore uncommon marks of violence. The spine where 
it joins the skull had received severe injury by his first fall. 
There were distinct marks of strangulation about the throat, 
which corresponded with the blackened state of his face. The 
head was turned backward over the shoulder, as if the neck 
had been wrung round with desperate violence. So that it 
would seem that his inveterate antagonist bad fixed a fatal 
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gripe upon the wretch's throaty and never quitted it while life 
lasted. The lanteni, crushed and broken to jMeoeSy laj beneath 
the body. 

Mao-Morlan was in the town, and came instantly to examine 
the corpse. 'What brought Glossin here t ' he said to Hattersick. 

' The deyil 1 ' answered the ruffian. 

'And what did you do to himT 

' Sent him to hdl before me 1 ' replied the miscreant. 

' Wretch,' said Mao-Morlan, 'you have crowned a life spent 
without a single virtue with the murder of your own miseraUe 
accomplice ! ' 

'Yirtuet' ezdaimed the priscoer. 'Donner I I was always 
faithful to my shipowners — always aoooimted for cargo to the 
last stiver. Hark ye ! let me have pen and ink and 111 write 
an account of the whole to our house; and leave me alone a 
couple of hours^ will ye ; and let them take away that piece of 
carrion, donnerwetter 1 ' 

Mao-Morlan deemed it the best way to humour the savage ; 
he was furnished with writing materials and left alone. When 
they again opened the door it was found that this determined 
villain had anticipated justice. He had adjusted a cord taken 
from the truckle-bed, and attached it to a bone^ the relic of 
his yesterday's dinner, which he had contrived to drive into 
a crevice between two stones in the wall at a height as great 
as he could reach, standing upon the bar. Having fastened 
the noose, he had the resolution to drop his body as if to fall 
on his knees, and to retain that posture until resolution was 
no longer necessary. The letter he had written to his owners, 
though chiefly upon the business of their trade, contained 
many allusions to the younker of Ellangowan, as he called 
him, and afforded absolute confirmation of all Meg Merrilies 
and her nephew had told. 

To dismiss the catastrophe of these two wretched men, I 
shall only add, that Mac^uflbg was turned out of office, not- 
withstanding his declaration (which he ofiPered to attest by 
oath), that he had locked Glossin safely in his own room upon 
the night preceding his being found d^ in Dirk Hatteraick's 
cell. His story, however, found faith with the worthy Mr. 
Skreigh and oi^er lovers of the marvellous, who still hold 
that the Enemy of Mankind brought these two wretches 
together upon that night by supernaturA interference, that 
they might fill up the cup of their guilt J\pd receive its meed 
by murder and suicide. 



CHAPTER LVm 

To som the whole — ^the dose of alL 

Dean Swift. 

As Gloflsin died without heirs, and without payment of the 
price, the estate of Ellangowan was again thrown upon the 
handjB of Mr. Godfrey Bertram's creditors, the right of most of 
whom was, however, defeasible in case Henry Bertram shoidd 
establish his character of heir of entail. This young gentleman 
put his affairs into the hands of Mr. Pleydell and Mr. Mao- 
Morlan, with one single proviso^ that, though he himself should 
be obliged again to go to India, every debt justly and 
honourably due by his father should be made good to the 
claimant. Mannering, who heard this declaration, grasped him 
kindly by the hand, and from that moment might be dated a 
thorough understanding between them. 

The hoards of Miss Margaret Bertram, and the liberal 
assistance of the Colonel, easily enabled the heir to make 
provision for payment of the just creditors of his father, while 
the ingenuity and research of his law friends detected, especially 
in the accounts of Glossin, so many overcharges as greatly 
diminished the total amount. In these circumstances the 
creditors did not hesitate to recognise Bertram's right, and to 
surrender to him the house and property of his ancestors. All 
the party repaired from Woodboume to take possession, amid 
the shouts of the tenantry and the neighbourhood ; and so 
eager was Colonel Mannering to superintend certain improve- 
ments which he had recommended to Bertram, that he removed 
with his family from Woodboume to Ellangowan, although at 
present containing much less and much inferior accommodation. 

The poor Dominie's brain was almost turned with joy on 
returning to his old habitation. He posted upstairs, taking 
three steps at once, to a little shabby attic, his cell and 
dormitory in former days, and which the possession of his much 
superior apartment at Woodboume had never banished from 
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hiB inemoiy. Here one sad thought suddenly struck the honest 
man — ^the books I no three rooms in EUangowan were capable 
to contain them. While this qualifying reflection was panning 
through his mind, he was suddenly summoned by Mannering 
to assist in calculating some proportions relating to a large and 
splendid house which was to be built on the site of the Newr 
Place of EUangowan, in a style corresponding to the magnifi- 
cence of the ruins in its vicinity. Among the various rooms in 
the plan, the Dominie observed that one of the laigest was 
entitled Thb Librabt; and dose beside was a snug well- 
proportioned chamber, entitled Mr. Sampson's Afabtmsnt. 
'Prodigious, prodigious, pro-di-gi-ous ! ' shouted the enraptored 
Dominie. 

Mr. Pleydell had left the party for some time; but he 
returned, aco(»ding to promise, during the Christmas recess 
of the courts. He drove up to EUangowan when aU the family 
were abroad but the Colonel, who was busy with plans of 
buUdings and pleasure-grounds, in which he was well skilled, 
and to^ great delight. 

'Ah hal' said the GounseUor, 'so here you are! Where 
are the ladies t where b the fair Julia t' 

' Walking out with young Hadewood, Bertram, and Captain 
Ddaseire, a friend of his, who is with us just now. They are 
gone to plan out a cottage at Demdeugh. Well, have you 
carried through your law busineesT 

'With a wet finger,' answered the lawyer; 'got our 

CQgster's special service retoured into Chancery. We bad 
served heir beforo the macers.' 

'Macerst whoaretheyT 

'Why, it is a kind of judicial Saturnalia. Tou must know, 
that <me of the reqvuaites to be a macer, or officer in attendance 
upon our supreme courti is, that they shall be men of no 
knowledge.' 

'Veiy weU!' 

' Now, our Scottish legislature, for the joke's sake I suppose, 
have constituted those men of no knowledge into a peculiar 
court for trying questions of relationship and descent, such as 
this business of Bertram, which often involve the most nice and 
complicated questions of evidence.' 

' The devU they have ! I should think tiiat rather incon- 
venient^' said Mannering. 

' 0, we have a practi«d remedy for the thelretical absurdity. 
One or two of the judges act upon such ocoaaona as prompters 
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and asBessors to their own doorkeepers. But you know what 
Oujacius says, " Multa ntnt in moribtu dutentcLnea, muLta nne 
rattone,"* However, this Satumalian oourt has done our 
business ; and a glorious batch of claret we had afterwards at 
Walker's. Mao-Morlan will stare when he sees the bill.' 

'Never fear/ said the Colonel, 'well face the shock, and 
entertain the coimty at my friend Mrs. Mao-Candlish's to boot.' 

' And choose Jock Jabos for your master of horse t ' replied 
the lawyer. 

' Perhaps I may.' 

'And where is Dandie, the redoubted Lord of liddesdalet' 
demanded the advocate. 

' Retiuned to his moimtains ; but he has promised Julia to 
OAke a descent in summer, with the goodwife, as he calls her, 
and I don't know how many children.' 

' 0, the curly-headed varlets ! I must come to play at Blind 
Harry and Hy Spy with theuL But what is all this ? ' added 
Pleydell, taking up the plans. ' Tower in the centre to be an 
imitation of the Eagle Tower at Caernarvon — corps de logis — the 
devil t Wings — swings ! Why, the house will take the estate of 
Ellangowan on its hack and fly away with it 1 ' 

'Why, then, we must ballast it with a few bags of sicca 
rupees,' replied the Colonel. 

' Aha ! sits the wind there ? Then I suppose the young dog 
carries off my mistress Julia ? ' 

' Even so, Counsellor.' 

' These rascals, the pogtrfuiH, get the better of us of the old 
school at every turn,' said Mr. Pleydell. ' But she must convey 
and make over her interest in me to Lucy.' 

' To tell you the truth, I am afraid your flank will be turned 
there too,' replied the Colonel. 

'Indeed!' 

' Here has been Sir Robert Haslewood,' said Mannering, ' upon 
a visit to Bertram, thinking and deeming and opining ' 

' Lord ! pray spare me the worthy Baronet's triads I ' 

'Well, sir,' continued Mannering, 'to make short, he 
conceived that> as the property of Singleside lay like a wedge 
between two farms of his, and was four or five miles separated 
from. EUangowan, something like a sale or exchange or 
arrangement might take place, to the mutual convenience of 
both parties.' 

' Well, and Bertram ' 

* Hie singular incoiuristeiu^ hinted at is now, in a great degreei removed. 
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'Whj, Bertnun replied^ that he oonsidered the oiiginal 
settlement of Mn. Margaret Bertram as the arrangement most 
proper in the ciroumstanoes of the family, and that therefore 
the estate of Singleside was the property of his sister.' 

'The rascal!' said Pleydell, wiping his spectades. 'Hell 
steal my heart as well as my mistress. Ft puis f* 

'And then Sir Bobert retired, after many gracious speeches; 
bat last week he again took the field in foroe, with his coach 
and six horses, his laced scarlet waistcoat^ and best bob-wig — 
all very grand, as the good-boy books say.' 

' Ay ! and what was his oyerture t ' 

' Why, he talked with great form of an attachment on the 
part of Charles Haslewood to Miss Bertram.' 

'Ay, ay; he respected the little god Cupid when he saw 
him perched on the Dun of Singleside. And is poor Lucy to 
keep house with that old fool and his wife, who is just the 
knight himself in petdcoatsl' 

' No ; we parried that. Singleside House is to be repaired 
for the young people, and to be called hereafter Mount Hasle- 
wood.* 

'And do you yourself, Colonel, propose to continue at 
Woodboume!' 

' Only till we cany these plans into effect. See, here's the 
plan of my bungalow, with all convenience for being separate 
and sulky when I please.' 

' And, being situated, as I see, next door to the old casUe, 
you may repair Donagild's tower for the nocturnal contempla- 
tion of the celestial bodies ? Bravo^ Colonel 1 ' 

' No^ no^ my dear Counsellor ! Here ends Thb Astboijogsiu 
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NoTi 1.— OBOAimro Mai/f, p. 18 

Thb groaimig malt mentioned in the text was the ale brewed for the pnrpoee 
of bemg dnmk after the lady or goodwife's safe deUvery. The ken-no has 
a mote ancient souroe, and perhaps the custom may he deriTed from the 
secret rites of the Boma Deo. A large and rich cheese was made by the 
women of the family, with great affectation of secrecy, for the refreshment 
of the gossips who were to attend at the * canny * minute. This was the ken-no, 
so oallM because its existence was secret (that is, presomed to be so) from all 
the males of the family, bat especially from the nusband and master. He 
was aooordin^y expected to condnot himself as if he knew of no sach 
preparation, to act as if desirous to press the female guests to refreshments, 
and to seem surprised at their obstmate refusaL But the instant lus back 
was turned the ken-no was produced ; and after all had eaten l^eir fill, wiUi a 
proper accompaniment of the groaning malt^ the remainder was diyided among 
the gossips, each carrying a luge portion home with the same affectation of 
great secrecy. 

Non 2.— MuiiFs'8 Ha', p. 140 

It is fitting to explain to the reader the localiir^ described in chapter xxiL 
There is, or rather I should say there wot, a little inn called Mumps's Hall, 
that is, beinff interpreted. Beggar's Hotel, near to Gildand, which had not 
then attained its present fame as a Spa. It was a hedge alehouse, where the 
Border farmers of either country often stopped to refresh themselres and 
their nags, in their way to and from the fairs and trrsts in Cumberland, and 
especially those who came from or went to Scotland, through a barren and 
lonely district, without either road or pathway, emphatically called the Waste 
of Bewcastle. At the period when the adyentnres described in the norel 
are supposed to haye ttUDon place, there were many instances of attacks by 
freebooters on those who trayelled through this wild district, and Mumps's Ha* 
had a bad reputation for harbouring the banditti who committed such depre- 
dations. 

An old and sturdy yeoman belonging to the Scottish side, by surname an 
Armstrong or Elliot, out well known by his soubriquet of renting Charlie 
of lidderaale, and still remembered for the courage he displayed in the 
frequent frays which took place on the Border fifty or sixty years since, had 
the following adyenture in the Waste, which suggested the idea of the scene 
in the text : — 

Charlie had been at Stagshawbank Fair, had sold his sheep or cattle, or 
whateyer he had brought to market, and was on his return to Liddesdale. 
There were then no country banks where cash could be deposited and billa 
reoeiyed instead, which greatly encouraged robbery in that wild country, as the 
objects oi plunder were usually fraught with gold. The robbem had spies in 
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fh* fair, by meuii of wbom tlkey geaanJljYDitm wfaoM pane «m beat rtookad, 
and who took a lonely and deiolate road homewazd, — thoee^ in ehort^ who 
were beet worth robbing and likely to be moet eaeilj robbed. 

All thia Charlie knew full well ; bat he had e>peir of exoeDani pirtob and 
a danntleoi hearts He stopped at Mnmps's Ha', notwithstanding: the eril 
oharaoterof tbeplaoob HisnorBewasaooonunodatedidMreit nugfathaTetbe 
neoeaiary rest and feed of oom ; and Chariie himself, a dnnhing lellowj grew 
graoions with the landlady, a bazom qneanj^ho used all the inflnenoe m her 
power to induoe him to stop all nignL 'Rm landlord was from home^ she 
said, and it was ill passing the Waste, as twili^t mnst needs descend on him 
before he ffained the Scottish side, which was reckoned the safesL Bat 
Fighting Cmarlie^ though he saif erad himself to be detained later than was 
prudent^ did not account Momps's Ha' a safe place to qnarter ia daring the 
night. He tore himaelf away, therefore, from Meg*a good fare and kind 
worda, and moonted hia nag, having flrst examined hia piatola^ and tried by 
the ramrod whether the charge remained in them. 

He proceeded a mile or two at a round trot, when, aa the Waste strstohed 
blaok before him, apprehensioas began to awaken in hia mind, partly ariaing 
out of Meg'a unusual kindneas, whidi he could not help thinking bad ratiier a 
suspicious anpearanoe. He therefore reaolTed to reload hia piatola, lest the 
powder baa oecome damp ; but what waa hia aorprise, when he drew the 
cham, to find neither powder nor ball, while each tMurel had been carefully 
filled with tow, up to the apace which the loading had occupied 1 and, tlw 
priming of the weapona being left untouched, nothing but aotoally drawing 
and examining the charge could have diacoTwred the meflSdeney of hia aima 
till the fatal minute arrived when their eeryices were required. Charib 
bestowed a hearty laddesdale ourae on his landlady, aiul reloaded his 
pistols with care and accuracy, baring now no doubt that he waa to be way- 
laid and aaaaulted. He waa not far engaged in the Waate, which was then, 
and ia now, traveraed only by auoh routee aa are described in the tazt^ when 
two or three fellows, diaguised and variously armed, started from a moea-ha^, 
while by a ^fiance behind him (for, marching, aa the Spaniard aa^ with hia 
beard on his shoulder, he reconnoitred in every direction) Gharhe instantly 
saw retreat was impoarible, as other two stout men appeared behind him at 
some distance. The Borderer lost not a moment in taxing his rosolntlon, and 
boldly trotted against his enemies in fronts who called loudly on him to stand 
and deliver; Charlie spurred on, and presented his pistol. 'D— n your 

Eistol,* said the foremost robber, whom Charlie to his dying day protested 
e believed to have been the landlord of Mumps*s Ha' — ' d — n your pistol 1 I 
care not a ourae for it.' 'Ay, lad,' aaid the deep voice of Fiflfating Chariie, 
'but the tow*9 otU now.' He had no oocaaton to utter anouier word ; the 
roffuea, aurpriaed at finding a man of redoubted courage well armed, instead 
of being defenceleaa, took to the moss in every direction, and he paaaed on hii 
way without farther molestation. 

The author haa heard thia atory told by peraons who reoeived it from 
Fighting Chariie himself ; he has also heard that Mumps'a Ha' waa afterwards 
the scene of some other atrocious villainy, for which toe people of the houae 
aoffered. But theae aro all talea of at least half a oentoirv old, and the Waste 
has been for many years as safe as any place in the kingdom. 

NoTB 3.— Dakdib DnrMonr, p. 150 

The author may hero romark that the character of Dandie Dinmont was 
drawn from no indiriduaL A doien, at least, of stout liddesdale yeomen 
with whom he haa been acquainted, and whose hospitali^ he has shared in his 
rambles through that wild country, at a time when it vmi totidly inaoceasible 
save iu the manner described in the text, might lay daiJ to be uie prototype 
of the rough, but faithful, hoapitable, and generoua fannlr. But one oiroum- 
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ftanoe oocftdoned the name to be fixed npon a most respectable indiyidiial of 
this class, now no more. Mr. James Davidson of Hindiee, a tenant of Lord 
Douglas, besidee the points of blnnt honesty, personal strength, and hardihood 
designed to be ezpreawd in tiie character dt Dandie Dinmont, had the humour 
of naming a celebrated race of terriers which he possessed by the generic 
names of Mustard and Pepper (according as their colour was yeUow or 
greyish-blaok), without any other individual distinction except as accordipA^ 
to the nomenclature in the text. Mr. Davidson resided at Hindiee, a wild 
Harm on the very edge of the Teviotdale mountains, and bordering dose on 
Liddesdale, where the rivers and brooks divide as tiioT take tibeir course to 
the Eastern and Western seas. His passion for the cnase in all ite forms, 
bat especially for fox-huntiiu^, as followed in the fashion described in chapter 
XXV., m conducting which he was skilful beyond most men in the South 
HigUandiL was the distinguishing point in his character. 

when tne tale on which these comments are written became ratherpoimlar, 
the name of Dandie Dinmont was generally given to him. which Mr. Davidson 
received with great good -humour, only saying, while he distinguished the 
author by the name applied to him in the country, where his own is so 
common — 'that the Sheriff had not written about him mair than about 
other folk, but onl^ about Ms dogs.' An English lady of hiffh rank and 
fashion, being desirous to pos sess a brace of the celebrated Mustard 
and Pepper terrim, e xpre s se d her wishes in a letter wluch was literally 
addressed to Dandie DinmonL under which very general direction it reached 
Mr. Diavidson, who was justly proud of the application, and failed not to 
comply with a request which did him and his favourite attendants so much 
honour. 

I trust I shall not be considered as offending the memory of a kind and 
worthy man. if I mention a little trait of chan^ter which occurred in Mr. 
Davidson's last illness. I use the words of the excellent dergrman who 
attended him, who gave the account to a reverend gentleman m the same 
persuasion: — 

'I read to Mr. Davidson the very suitable and interesting truths you 
addressed to him. He listened to them with great seriousness, and has 
uniformly displayed a deep concern about his soul's salvation. He died on 
the first Sabbath of the year (1820) ; an apoplectic stroke deprived him in an 
instant of all sensation, but happily his brother was at his bedside, for he had 
detained him from the meeting-house that day to be near him, although he 
felt himself not much worse than usuaL So you have got the last utUe Mustard 
that the hand of Dandie Dinmont bestowed. 

'His mUng passion was strong even on the eve of death. Mr. Baillie's 
fox-hounds had started a fox opposite to his window a f^w weeks ago, and as 
soon as he heard the sound of the dogs his eyes ^listened ; he insisted on 
getting out of bed, and with much difficulty got to the window and there 
einoyed the fun, as he called it. When I came down to ask for him, he 
said, **he had seen Reynard, but had not seen his death. If it had 
been the will of Providence, he added, "I would have liked to have 
been after him ; but I am glad that I got to the window, and am thankful 
for what I saw, for it has done me a great deal of good." Notwithstand- 
ing these eocentridties (adds the sensible and liberal clergyman), I sincerely 
hope and beliere he has gone to a better world, and better company and 
enj<mnents.' 

If some part of this little narrative may exdte a smile, it is one which is 
consistent with the most perfect respect for the simple-minded invalid and his 
kind and judidous religious instructor, who, we hope, will not be displeased 
with our giving, we tnist, a correct edition of an anecdote which has been 
pretty gemsnSf circulated. The race of Pepper and Mustard are in the 
nighest estimation at this day, not only for vermm-killing, but for intelligence 
and fidelity. Those who, like the author, possess a brace of them, consider 
them as very desirable companions. 
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Nora 4.— LuM CLnxa, p. 164 

The deek here intimated is the iron hook, or hooka^ depending from the 
chimney of a Scottish cottage, on which the pot is sospenaed when hoOing* 
The same appendage is often o&Ued the crook. The sslmon is nsnally dri«l 
by i*^nging it np, after beinff split and mbhed witfi salt, in the smoke erf the 
tnrf fire abore tne deeka^ wnere it is said to rvu<, that preparation heing so 
termed. The sahnon thus preserved is eaten as a ddicsoy, under the name of 
kipper, a Inxnrr to which Dr. Redgill has given his sanction as an ingredient 
of tne Scottish breakfast. — See the ex c ell e nt novel entitled JfarrM^e. 

Nan 5.— Clan SuBiuMn, p. 165 

The distinotioii of individuals by nicknames when they pos sess no property 
is still common on the Border, and indeed necessarr, from the nnmber of 
persons having the same name. In the snail Tillage of Lostratfaer, in 
boxborghshire, there dwelt^ in the memoory of man, foor inhabitants aUled 
Androw, or Dandie, Oliver. They wero distingnished as Bandie EassQ-gate^ 
Dandie Wasnl-gate, Dandie Thnmbie, and Dandie Dumbieb The two firrt 
had their names from living eastward and westward in the stzeet of the 
village ; the third from something peculiar in the conformation of his thnmb ; 
the fourth from his tacitum habits. 

It is told as a well-known jest, that a beggar woman, ropolsed from door 
to door as she solidted quarters through a village d Amumdale, asked, in 
her despair, if then wero no Christians in the place. To which the hearers, 
conduoing that she inquired for some persons so sornamed, answered, *Na, 
na, thero aro nae Christians here ; we are a* Johnstones and Jardinea.' 

Nora 6.--OIF8T SOTnuRraoms, p. 172 

The mvsteriotts rites in whidi M^g Merrilies is described as engaging 
belongtohercharacterasaqueenof her race. All know that gipdes in evefy 
coontrr daim aoquaintance with the pft of fortune-telling ; bu^ as is often the 
case, they aro liable to the superstitioDs of which they avail themadves in 
others. The oorresj^ndent of £lactwood, quoted in the Introduction to this 
Tale, gives us some information on the subject ot their credulity. 

* t have oyer understood,' he says, tpeaking of the Yethohn gipdea, 'that 
they aro extromdy superstitious, carefully notidng the formation of the 
cloudy the flight of particular birds, and the eoughinff of the winds, before 
attempting any entmrise. Thev have been known for several saocesave 
days to turn back with their loaded carts, asses, and children, upon meeting 
with persons whom they oonddered of unlucky aspect ; nor oo tiiey ever 
proceed upon their summer peregrinations without some propitious omen of 
their fortunate rotum. They also burn the dothes of their dead, not so much 
from any apprehendon of infection being c(Nnmunicated by them, as the con- 
▼iction tiiat the very droumstanoe of wearing them would shorten the days of 
the living. They likewise carefully watch we corpse by night and day till 
the time of interment, and oonceiye that "the deil tinkles at the lykewake" 
of those who fdt in their dead-thraw the agonies and terron of remorse.' 

These notions aro not peculiar to the gipdes ; but, having been once gener- 
ally entertained among the Scottish common people, aro now only found 
lin^^ering among those who aro the most rude in their habits and most devoid 
of instruction. The popular idea, that the protracted struggle between Ufe 
and death is painfully prolonged by keeping the door of the anartment drat, 
was reoeiyed as certain by the superstitious eld of ScotMnd. But ndther was 
it to be thrown wide open. To leaye the door ajar vml the plan adopted by 
the old crones who understood the mysteries of deatiAbeds and lykewakes. 
In that case there was room for the imprisoned qnrit m escape ; and yet an 
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obrtiAla, we ha^e been aarored, wm offered to the entraooe of anv frigfatfnl 
fbnn which miight otherwise intrude itself. The threshold of a habitatioii was 
in some sort a sacred limii^ and the subject of mucli superstition. A bride, 
eren to this day, is always lifted orer it» a rale derived apparently from the 
Bomans. 

NoTi 7.— High Jinks, p. 245 

I beUere this strange species of game or reyel to be the same mentioned 
in old Knglish plays, and which was called 'Coming from TripoU.' When 
the supposed king was seated in his post of elevation, the most active fellow 
in the party came into the presence, leaping over as many chairs and stools as 
he could manage to spring over. He is announced as 

A. pOStr— 

Kinif. From whence f Pott. From TMpoli, my lioge. 

He then announces to the mock monarch the destruction of his army and 
fleet. This species of Hi^^ Jinks was called * Gtarunto,' from the name of the 
faickless fleneraL I have seen many who have played at it. Amonff the rest, 
an excellent friend and relative, now no more (the late Mr. Eeiu of Dun- 
nottar and Bavelstone), oave me a ludicrous account of a conntiy gentleman 
coming np to Bdinbuif^ rather unexpectedly, and finding his son, who he 
had hoped was dili^^tlv studying the law m silence and seclusion, busily 
engaged in penooatrng the king in a full drama of ' Gterunto.' The monarch, 
somewhat surprised at first, passed it off with assurance, calling for a seat to 
his worthy father, and refusmg to accost him otherwise than m the slang of 
the character. 'Raa incident— in itself the more comb situation of the two- 
suggested the scene in the Uat. 

[The old play referred to in this note was probably Fletcher's comedy of 
MmmeMr JUamatf Act iv. So. 2. 

8A. Get up to that window there, and presently, 

like a most complete gentleman, eomefrom IVfpoZy. 

3^ Good Lord, sir. how are von ml sled 1 whet flmdee— 
Fitter for idle haj» and drDnkards, let me speak't. 

BioumoiU and FltkHm^t Wbrkt, by Dyoe, voL vil. p. 870. 

Thej^irase To come <m kiffkfrom TrvpUy is also to be found in Ben Jonson's 
aUaU Womaa^ Act v. So. 1.— Zcwn^.] 

KOTB 8.— BOADS OF LiDDESDALB, p. 269 

The roads of liddeedale, in Dandie Dinmont's days, could not be said to 
exist, and the district was only accessible through a succession of tremendous 
morasses. About thirty years a^ the author himself was the first person 
who ever drove a little open carnage into theee wilds, the excellent roods by 
whk)h ibisy are now travened being then in some progress. Hie people stared 
with no small wonder at a sight which many of them had never witnessed in 
their lives before. 

Nora 9.— TaFFXF Hbn, p. 270 

The Tappit Hen contained three qua^e ci daret— 

Weel she loed a Hawidc giU, 
And lengh to see a tappit hen. 

I have seen one of these formidable stoups at Ptovost Haswell'i^ at Jedburgh, 
in the days of yore. It was a pewter measure, the claret bem^ in ancient 
days served from the tap, and had the figure of a hen upon the lid. In later 
times the name was given to a glass bottle of the same dimensions. These 
are rare apparitions among the degenerate topers of modem days. 
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NoTB 10.— GoBTinAL Habrs or tbm Sooribh Bab, p. 276 



TIm •ooonnt gWea by Mr. Pleydell of hk nttSng down in the midst of a 
iwrel to draw an •PP^J case waa taken from a atory told me by an aged 

KlJeman of the elaer Preddent Dnndaa of Arniaton (father of tba younger 
aidant and of Lord MelTUle). It had been thoofffat imr^ deairabie, wbilB 
that diatinguiahed Uwyer waa aing^s ooonael, that nia aiafanre ahookl be 
obtained in drawing an appeal oaae^ which, aa oooaaion for anch wiitinga tlien 
raralT ooonirad, waa held to be matter of gieat nicety. Hie aobcitor employed 
for the appellant^ attended by my informant acting aa hia cUrk, went to the 
Lord AdTooate*a ohamben in the Fiahmarket Gloee, aa I thmk. It traa 
Batnrday at noon, the Goort waa mat diamiaaad, the Lord AdTooate bad 
changed hia dreaa and booted himaeu, and hia aerrant and horaea were at the 
footof the doae to oarry him to Arniaton. It was acaroely poiaible to get him 
to liaten to a word reapectin^ bosineai. Tbe wily agent, however, on pretence 
of aaking one or two qneations, which would not detain him half an hour, 
draw hia Loidahip, who waa no leaa an eminent foa WnuU than a lawyer of 
aneqnalled talent, to take a whet at a celebrated taYem, when the leaned 
oonneel became gndnally involTed in a spirited diMuasion of the law points of 
the case. At length it occ e rred to him that he micht as well ride to Amiston 
in the cool of the evening. Hie horsaa were diieciBd to be pnt in the ataUe, 
but not to be nnaaddle£ Dinner was orderod, the law was laid aside for a 
time, and the bottle oiroolated very fireely. At nine o*6ioA at night, after 
he had been hononrinff Bacchnsfor so many boors, the Lord Advocate ordered 
his horses to be unsaddled ; paper, pen. and ink ware brought ; he begsn to 
dictate the appeal caae, and continued at hia teak till four o'clock tba nazt 
morning. By next day's post the solicitor aent the caae to London, a cktf- 
d^cntpn of its kind ; and in which, my informant aasured me, it waa not 
neceaaary on reviaal to correct five woraa. I am not, thereforeL oonacions of 
having overstepped acouracjr in deaoribing the manner in which SoottiBh 
lawyers of the old time oocasionallv united the worahip of Bacchus with that 
of Themis. My informant waa Alexander Keith, Eaq., ffrandfather to my 
friend, the preaent Sir Alexander Keith of Bavelatone, and apprentice at tlw 
time to the writer who conducted the canae. [Compare Lockhart's H/k rf 
ScoO^ vol L pp. 281-28&] 

Non II.--O1F6T OooKiKQ, p. 890 

We must again have recourse to the contribution to BtaetwooeTi Maacume, 
April 1817 2— 

'To the admirers of good eating, gipvy cookery aeema to have Uttle to 
recommend it. I can assure you, however, that the 000k of a nobleman of 
high distinction, a person who never reads even a novel without an eye to 
the enlaisement of the culinary aoienoe, has added to the Alwitmaek da 
Omarmatias a certain Pota^ d la Meg Merrilut de Denuleuffk, oonostin^ of 
ffame and poultry of all kinds, stewed with vegetaUea into a soup, which rivals 
in savour and richness the gallant m eas e s of Camacho's wedding ; and which 
the Baron of Bradwardine would certainly have reckoned among the tptdm 

Hie artist alluded to in this paafttge is Mens. Florence, cook to Henry 
and Charles, late Dukes of Buooteuoh, and of high distinction in lus profea> 
sion. 

NOTB 12.~L0BD MOKBOODO, p. 86S 

The Burnet n^oae taste for the evening meal of the Ldenta la quoted by 
Mr. Pleydell waa the celebrated metaphysician and Aicellent man. Lord 
Monboddok whoae ocnMr will not be soon forgotten by thfl|e who have ahared 
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his olaMio liospitaliiy. A< a Scottish judge he took the deo^nBAtion of his 
family estate. His philosophy, as is well mown, was of a fanciful and some- 
what fantastie oharaoter ; out his learning was deep, and he was possessed of 
a singnlar power of eloquence, which remmded the hearer of the o$ rohrndtim 
of the Grove or Academe. Enthusiastically partial to olassioal habits, his 
entertainments were always giren in the eyemng, when there was a droulation 
of excellent Bourdeaux, in fliuiks sarlanded with roses, whi<di were also strewed 
on the table after the manner of Horace. The best society, whether in respect 
of rank or literary distinction, was always to be found in St. John's Street, 
Oanongate. Ttie oonyersation of the excellent old man, his high, eentleman- 
like, ^Talrous spirit, the learning and wit with which he aelended his 
fanoifnl paradoxes^ the kind and liberal spirit of his hon>itality, must rmider 
these nod€§ conaam dear to all who, like the author (though then yonng)i 
had the honour of sitting at his board. 

Non IS.— L^WTXBs' Sununs Nioan, p. SS5 

It is probably true, as observed by Counsellor Pleydell, that a lawyer's 
anxiety about his case, siq>posinff him to have been some time in practice, 
wfll seldom disturb his rest or mgestion. Clients will, however, sometimes 
fondly entertain a different opinion. I was told by an excellent jndge. now 
no more, of a oountry gentleman who, addressing his leading oounsef, my 
informer, then an advocate in oreat practice, on tne morning of the day on 
which the case was to be pleaded, said, with singular ftonAomu, 'Weel. my 
Lord (the counsel was liord Advocate), the awful (uty is oome at last. I nave 
nae been able to sleep a wink for thinking of it ; nor, I daresay, your Lordship 
either.' 

NoTB ll—WmsTLiNa, p. 868 

Whistling, among the tenantry of a large estate, is when an individual gives 
suoh information to the proprietor or his manafrera as to occasion the rent of 
his neighbomr's farms bemg raised, which, for obvious reasons, is held a very 
nnpopuar practice. 

Non 15.— Hkbbzxu), p. 406 

Ihis hard word is plaoed in the month of one of the aged tenants. In the 
old feudal tenures the hereseld, the best horse or other animal on the vassals* 
lands, became the ri^ht of the superior. The only remnant of this custom is 
what is called the sasme, or a fee oi oertayi estimated value, paid to the sheriff 
of the county, who gives possession to the vassals of the crown. 

NoTB 16.— Thx Gad, p. 416 

This mode of securing prisoners was universally practised in Scotland after 
condemnation. When a man received sentence of death he was put upon tht 
gad, as it was called, that is, secured to the bar of iron in the manner men- 
tioned in the text. Hie practice subsisted in Edinburgh till the old jail 

taken down some years sinoe, and perhaps may be still [1829] in use. 
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WOEDS, PHRASES, AND ALLUSIONS 



'A,h^I 

ASLim, AIBUHS, PVhAM 

Aboulvouabu. See Tk* 

MonaaUrif, Appendix : 

Anthor'B anewer to Oap- 

laln GlaUerbttck 
Abums, aboTe 
Ax, one 

ArrsBBmD, efterwsrdi 
A-ouiBABDiNO, New Teu^fl 

ninnunlng 
Abikt, behmd 
AiK, oak 
AiN, own 
Aval BBBAXO), for the very 

porpoee 
Amtz-bubobkb, a Preeby* 

terian lect who reftued 

to take the buxseea oath 
A BBoncna, aa private 

secretary 
Atwxil, rery wen 
AuLD TEnnxp, an old 

supentition, ohetinately 

peiilttedin 

AOT QUOCUVQUl AUG 

soMxia TOCAUfl, or 1^ 
whatever other name yon 
are called 

AwsBL, well 

AwMouiy alms 

Ballamt. ballad, aong 
Bav, revile, nil at 
Babkxk, dot, harden 

BaRRKBS AMD SLA8HXBS, 

piBtola and cntlaMee 
Babbow-team, raw-boned, 

awkward fellow 
Battlx, rid^ bank 
Bbdbal, lexton 
Beblixo, bbblhi, lort of 

galley or boat 
BwiiD, SAiB, inaaad way, 

fladoonditlon 

II 



He designed 
and exeonted the works 
of art for the TabenMcle. 
Sm Bxod. TTTJ. 1-6 

Bids, uddbit, remain, 
wait, stay, live 

BiBLD, shelter 

Bio, bioo. bnild; bicmit 
WA'8, built walls 

Bilbobs. a long iron bar 
wlthdiding diackles, in 
which the legs of prison- 
ers were eonfinea. Sm 
note (m the Gad (p. 
481) 

BiLUB, vomig man, Jolly 
oomnde 

BiMQ OUT AMD Toum, go oat 
and watch 

BivMA, be not 

Bi&x, birch twig 

BiBUMo, drinking in oom- 
pany 

BiBTH, an obsolete form 
of 'berth,' si tuation 

BlTTLB. or BBBTLB. B 

wooden mallet for beat- 
ing washed clothes 

BmocK, a little bit 

Black Acra, the laws of 
necromancy or msfie 

Black - fishimg, ssLnon - 
spearing by ni^t daring 
toe doee season 

Black Pbtbb, portman- 
tean. Of. To rob Peter to 
pay Panl 

Blaib, shy, abashed 

Blbaiumo toub bb, blind- 
ing your eye by flattery 

BLUMBMOABrXV, floWCT- 

garden 
Blumkbb, ealioo-printer 
BoDDLB, small Scotch 

coppsr ooiii 

38 



BooLB, bogle, i^ott 

BoMA DBA, the special god- 
dees of women amongst 
the ancient Romans 

BoBSPiKL, match at corl- 
ing 

BOTILB • HBAD, a StOpid 

feUow 

BOUOHT 80 XAXT BBOOMS, 

got SO many warrants 
out 

BoumnuDB, elder tree 

Bow, boll 

Bowl o' a pimt stoup, the 
handle of a pint flM^on, 
than which, as the Scot- 
tish proverb infers, there 
is noticing onnes more 
readily to the grasp 

Bbaoobd wi', reproached, 
npbraided by 

Bbiog, bridge 

Bbogk, badger 

Bboo, a chupeh ooIleotiBg- 
plate 

BuiBDLT, stoat, well made 

BcLLv-HUfF,boasting bally 

Btb, besides 

Ca*, ca'd, eall, called 

Cababbt, tavern 

Gadib, or CADDIB, mes- 
senger, enmnd-man or 
boy 

Cakb-boivb, honse of en- 
tertainment, where cakes 
were sold 

CALirH Vathbk, an 
Arabian tale by W. 
Beckford (1784) 

Oallamt, laa 

Galottb. PresnmablT 
Jacqaes Gallot, a French 
deafgner snd engraver of 
the 17th oentwy, who 
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delighted in aroteeqne 

and ezti»f«gNitiatdeeU 
Camagho's wnDDiHQ, an 

allnaion to Dm QitUDte, 

Fart II. 
CAnaiKABT, obetlnate and 

nnmly, pervem 
CAvmiA, an old witch of 

Naplea. 8m HMaoe, 

BpidmwaASaL I. 
OAinnr, eantloiui, pradent 
Cabtls, emwr-pieoe, alioe 
Camtt, cheerfol, meiry 
Cafhov, warzant fbr appre- 

henalon 
Gapuchih. a kind of hood 

or shawl 
Oarub, fellow 
Cass, land-tax 
Chappit, stnaok (c^. a 

clock) 
Gbaudbomb, entnUli 
Gbbsekb, glan of aplriti 

and hot water 
Cbisld, fellow 

CHRlflTKlfBURT OrAIO, OF 

GHMsriAirauiiT Grao. 
a hill in the east of 
Gnmberland 

Ghumlat, chimney 

GiRcoKDUCB, to declare the 
time elapsed during 
which proof can be 
brought forward. A 
Boots law term 

Glakjamprat, rabUe, all 
sorts of people 

GLASBaa, rumours, gossip 

Glaught, snatch 

Glavbr, gossip 

GLBCXiirG TDcc, whon hens 
hatch chickens 

Glbxks, iron chimney- 
hooks. Set note on Lum 
Gleeks (p. 4S8) 

Clrrihdoh's, a tavern in 
Writers' Gonrt. off the 
High Street, Bdlnbnigh 

Glod, fling, hurl 

GiiOSB, alley 

Glodr, thump, smash 

Clootrd BHoaa, shoes 
having the soles stud- 
ded with iron plates or 
largo-headed nuls ; also 
patched shoes 

Glotro a dud, stolen a 
rag 

GocK. the mark or tee at 
which curlers play 

GOCK AND A BOTTIA, in 

all probability a slip 

for 'cook and a bulT 

storr 
GoR, bought 
G0LLXX8HANOZB, quarrel, 

tumult 
GoMR o' wixx, love-child, 

natural child 



OoircDRBBrr, an attendant 
on a sherilTs oflloer 

GOVJVBO, ABJURO, OtC. (p. 

8S9X I adiure, swear, 
protMt. and emphatlo- 
ally eigoln thee 

GoMJORO TB, eto. (p. 8S0X 
I adjure thee, thou most 
accmved, Iniquitonsj 
base, wicked, ana 
wratohed woman, I 
adjure thee 

GoRPS nn loqib, main 
bunding of a mansion- 
house 

Oovp, upset, OTertom 

GraORB, fcwUHa^r tsUC, 

gossip 

Grakbo, a game at oapplng 
Terses; crambo bgrapb, 
rhymed scraps 

GRARRiira, creaking, basi- 
ling 

CRAPprr- BRADS, haddock- 
heads cooked with a 
stufflng <A oatmeal, suet, 
onions, and pepper 

Grookb, windings of a 
river 

Grow, a crowbar 

Grupprl Frll, a lofty hm 
(GrilTeU) in the east of 
Kirkcudbrightshire 

GujAOiua. Jacoues Gi^fas, 
a celebratea French 
jurist of the 10th century 

Gumhrrband, or odxurr- 
RUiTD. the broad sash or 
shawl that an Oriental 
wears as a girdle 

GussoBR, one given to 
cursing 

Gcaroa rotolorum, the 
chief civil offlcer of a 
county 

GtTTLUOOBD, crop-eared 

GuTTT 8POON, short spoon 

Darbirs, handcuffe 

Darkmavs, nig^t, night- 
time 

Daurita, dan not 

Dat-dawing, dawn 

Drad-trraw, death-agony 

Drath - RDCKLR, death- 
rattle 

Drprat, exhausted 

Dril-bb-uoxbt, not &e 
least scrap, piece 

DrLvra, a Inrench theo- 
logian of the 14th cen- 
tury, wrote celebrated 
Commsniariti (in Latin) 
on the Old Testament 

Dbukr, the Duke of 
Buccleuch 

Drurloo, or Deurlo, a 
naiTOw am of the 
Western Scheldt, be- 



the idaiftd of 
Walehenn and Flandsn 
Dmo, throw, beat 

DORMRRT, Stopld 

Dec, dove. Sm also Dukit 
DooMB, very, absolutely 
DouoB, qnletk stsid 

DOUSB THR OLDf , pnt OQt 

the light 
Dow, list, care 
Down, dun, meilaneholy 

DOWKRIOHT DuRBTARLR, 

one who speaks plain, 
and stiaii^t to the point 

Drbb'd his wrird, bore 
his fete 

Drt-bahdrd, unanned 

Dua, pool, paddle 

Dodb, clothea, lags 

DUKR HUMPHRXT. Sm 

Bhakespeare'a Amry VL 
FRrt IlT Act ii. 8c 1 
D01UT, at DOKATR, dove- 
oote. A park containing 
the dovecote la <rften 
called in Scotland the 
'dukatepark* 

Babsrl, RAflsiL, eastward 

Br, rev, eye, eyes 

Siu>i]io, fud, generslly 
peat, tuif , etc 

Bld, Old people, elders 

Eprrmrru (pL Rpktmii- 
ridm)y an astronomicsl 
almanac (x nredicted 
chart of the neavenly 
bodies for every day 
during a certain period 

BaxoTHOB^ a Thessalian 



Bs apuoKT stA, that place 
is haunted 

Fadbrlahi^ one's fether^ 

land or mother country 
Farm, fbam 
Fair-strab death, natural 

death in one's own bed 
Fambleb, hands 
Far tadd, fer away, a cry 

to sheep^QKS 
Fash, trouble, cause 

trouble to ; pashious, 

PABHROUB, troublesome 
Fabtb, display, ahow 
Faitid-dtxr, sheep -fbld 

waU 
Faubb xxioir, felse, sham- 

mhig fallow 
Feck, part 

Fecklbbs, feeble, spiritless 
Fee AMD BomrriTH, wages 

and perquiaitea 
Feirsbit, the Bupreme 
of fifteen Judges 

inniinbutgh 
FxLL.1 hill ; hide, skin ; 
clever 
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■wn 00W80MMXE HATI. 

bom to eonsoma the wild 
snbnalA of the field— «n 
■Jlafllon to the sporting 
■quires of BnglAnd in 
Tom/oiw* 
FkRMX OBxii, flmcy fkrm 

FSBH-SXEDk OATBKB TBM, 

a means of rendering 

oneself inyisible 
Tebbst, a narrow cotton 

or worsted band 
YwKXKxnKBf rlbaldf scor- 

rilons 
Fu, predestined, fore* 

doomed 
FnaiT ▲ HT, never a bit ; 

vixHT A BACT, the dsvlla 

Jot! 
Tikx, bother, take trouble 
FiBLOT, a com messore 
Flisk, fHsk, Jerk 
FoBBTB, besides 
Fobebbabs, forelktbers 
Fou, ftill, satisfied 
FooB>HonBS. a slight meal 

taken between dinner 

and supper, usually at 

4 o'clock 
FovB oiuABxxBs, hands and 

ftet<tohelp) 
Fbiab's obiokkk, chicken 

broth with ^ks beaten 

up and dropped into it 
FBUiocAflBc'D, throttled 

Oak, oasd, go, went 

Oaxdowv, drinking bout 

Oallowat, kind of strong 
Scotch cob 

Gang, to go 

Oaxoml, TSgrant 

Oanothxbbodt, wander- 
ing, vagrant 

GAHWBsia, possibly for 
Gauricus, an astrologer 
of the 16th century 

Gab, force, make 

Gatb, gait, way, manner, 
road 

Gat, obt, considerable 

Gelt, money 

GivF-OAW, give and take 

Oury, OLurrxHO, instant, 
minute 

Gum, light 

Glowbr, stare 

GoTT, God 

GoTJS, gold 

GowAV, daisy 

Gbacb thb woodib, adorn 
thegsUows 

Gbbbt, cry, weep 

Gbbgo, oribqo, a short 
dosk, of coarse woollen 
■tuff, with a hood at- 
tached 

Gbbw, greyhound 

GmixvB, overseer 



Gbiptit, gripped 

GuifPHiOBs, nmeral ban- 
ners 

GYBB-CAJUiCfo, witch, hob- 
goblin 

HADDBir, held 

Hawuh gallabt, half- 
grown lad 

Haick, hack 

Haill watbb, whole river- 
side, valley, district 

Hallaw, partition wall 

Haksbl, gift of money in 
the hand, tip* Christmas 
box; Hansel HOHA2IDAT, 
Monday after New Yeai^a 
day 

Haetlb, hft'iff*^^^, a num- 
ber of 

Baud, hold 

HaULD, OUTOrHOrSEAKD, 

destitute 

Hebub, hoist, lift 

Heluoat, dMpecate, ex- 
travagant 

Hebd, man in chane of the 
cattle on a ScoUm fkrm 

Hbuoh, or HEUCH, a broken 
bank 

Hbtdon and Crambeb. 
John Chamber, canon of 
Windsor, and Sir Chris- 
topher Heydon carried 
on a controversy on 
astrology in 1601-4 

High Miohti 
cnsttmiaiy title oi 
Estates of Holland 

HnnnT, honey, a fiimiliar 
formofaddiess 

HlBSEL, HIB8ILL, to SlidS 

or glide down ; a flock 

HizziE, hussy 

Hold mich deb dxtvil, a 
corruption of a common 
German oath, ' The devil 
take me i' 

HoBNiNO, warrant for ap- 
prehending a debtor 

Hoodie, midwife 

HonvDerooT bcbklm, stu- 
pid blockhead, blnnder- 
uig rascal 

Howrr, resort, lurking- 
place. iSw Whaap 

HowK, dig 

Howx, nollow, small 
island 

HxTicBLB-oow, a cow that 
hasnohcnms 

HuMDUDOBON, sdo, pet 

HuBD, hound, drive 

HUMT - THE ' OOWX, fOOl'S 

errand 
IcH BIN, I am, I be 

lOB BOr OANZ OETBOBVE, I 

am frossn to death 



Ilea waf oabia, every 

insignificant churl 
Ilk itheb, one another 
Imoae, onion 

Jaw-hole, ^e hole or sink 
whore dirty water, etc, 
is thrown 

Jet AND object, aim, point, 
andot^Ject 

Jbthabt, Jedburgh 

Job, sweetheart 

John a' Nokxs, or John 
o' NoAXES. a fictitious 
name used oy lawyers in 
writs for ^ectment 

Johnnie Abmstbong and 
HU mebbt-men; cele- 
brated Border raiders 
of Liddesdale. S6$Min- 
streUv qf SeoUUk Border, 
* Johnie Armstrong ' 

Johnnie Faa, the upbioht 
MAN. Faa is a well-known 
^psv fhunlly on the 
Borders. The leader of 
a gang (and the greatest 
roeue in it) was called 
'the upright man.' ^Sm 
SiaOnoood, 1817, voL i. 

John o' the Scales, 
steward of the lord of 
Linne, whose estate he 
bought at a ridiculously 
low figure and then 
treated his late master 
desi^teAilly. See Percy's 
JZcttsiMi, Series II. Book 
xx« 

Kahn, skiff 

Kaim, csmp, hillock 

Kbbpit the kibx. at- 
tended the parish onnrch 

Ken, henna, know, know 
not 

Kibe, chapjwd heel, ulcer- 
ated chdblain 

Eillogis, lime-kiln ftir- 
nace 

Kilt, upset, overturn 

Kdoobb, gossip, friend 

KiNCHEN-MOBT, B girl 

KoroHiN, infknt 
KiNDEB, children 
KiFFEB, smoked salmon 
Ki8T, chest 
Km, booty, plunder 
Krrru, ticklish, doubtftd 
Knavb-baibn, b^ child 
Knbvel, beat severely with 

the fists 
KoBOLD, a hobgoblin ; the 

devil 

Laib, learning, education 
Lang gate, a long way, a 

good step 
Lanobtnx, long ago 
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Lap AMD TJjnmL, Uqnor 

andibod 
Latch, mire, bog 
Lid fabm, « fkrm on whieh 

the tenant does not 

reaide 
LuriaR'OAB, church pfe> 

center or cuerk 
JjKoan, laughed 
Larnr, lightning 
LiB-KBi, Jail qnarten, 

lodgings 
Lot, th« ilnnunent, d^ 
Lilly, Whuam, in the 

middle of the 17th oen- 

iaxj made a proftealon, 

in London, of eaating 

natiyitiea and foratelling 

Aitore erenti, hii knav. 

eriea haTiag great iretght 

wlthmanT 
Lnoom, Jade 
Lmu, vindinga of a ilYer 
Ldthb, Hbb oy. Tlie 

■tory is related in Twofa 

BtUmm, Series IL Book 

II. 
Lirmr, trast 
Lrh, Joint 
LoAK, LOAHmo, liiie, path- 

mf 
Loon, lUlow, rogoe 

(hnmoroaaly) 
Loop, leap 
Low, flame 
LncKBTBOom, a Uoek of 

bnildings in the middle 

of the street beside St 

Giles' church, Bdin- 

boigh: it was remored 

in 1817 
LaoKii, mother, a generie 

title giTAn to old dames 
Lust, blase 
L*uir YAxn bibv l'autb>, 

one is quite as good as 

the other 
Ldithaus, pleasare-hoose 
Ltxbwakb, the watch owr 

adeadbody 

Xaict, most 

Maboomb. ovtliwt fhm- 

away suTes and otners) 

in Jamaica 
Haw, m AtTMiTA, mnsti 

must not 
MAUimnuBO, gnunbUng 
XsAun, an old name fat 

Kincardineshirs 
MBtM Hsub, sir 
Mkkobial, banrister^ brief 
MaasAir, enr, dog of little 

Talne 
Millixo nr tbbdabkmasb, 

muider by night 

IflBK MOHAKDAT. BastCT 

Monday, called after 
Black Monday, the d^ 



after Baster Sunday, 14th 
April 1860 

MoEDOBB,a Fortugnesegold 
coin, worth S7 shillings 

MoNiToinn, a French law 
term. Strictly, a brief 
read fhim tne parish 
church, charging all 
under pain of exoom- 
mnnicauon to give any 
evidence for detectton of 
crime 

MooMBHis, seeretsry 

Moss, a morass, bos; iioea- 
BAO, a hollow or break in 
a moss 

MvcKLi, much, great» 
large 

MuLTA smrr, et& (p. 4S8>, 
in customs there are 
many things inconsistent 
and many devoid ci 



MuBOATADo, or mmoovADO, 
nnrellned sugar 

Nahts, Nantes brandy 
Nn AocassBius, etc (p. 
410X enter not into coun- 
sel until you are called 
Nmr, no 

Kb xovbas OAJORnrAii, 
Don't touch (Interflere 
witii) the Camerina. An 
oracular dictum of Apollo 
forbidding the marsn or 
morass in the river at 
Oamarina in Sicily to be 
drained 
N bqob sbmpbb abcdm 
TBHDR Apollo, neither 
does Apollo (Phoebus) 
always Bend the bow— 
^onoh that was his 
speeuilduto^ 
NiFffBa, hlgglB, baivain 
RrfP-BAPiT, ftstidious 
No CABBT, noisalb, danger- 
ous 
Nob yalbbb aibbb, not in 
a position to look afbv 
one's own 

Ob b'abbAxb, etc fp. WX^ 

It doesn't do to halt on 

such a good road 
Opobtet vivbbb, we must 

needs live 
Obba mnt, occasionilly 
OvPCAST, dispute 
Out or boubb amd baulik 

destitute 

Paibs, drubbing, ponish- 

ment 
Palmbb's 



Palmer of Bath in 178S 
sngnsted that qjcdal 
port ocarTiiB tof speed 



dionid be bom* and an 
armed guard should ac- 
company evenr coach 
Pabbtpok, porridge 
Pbat-hao, a bog, moiaas 
Pbouuuii, pocket-money 
Pbbboibo, whining 
PBBBT-srAXB, stouc quoft 
Pbbiapt, amulet 
PlOKLB, a few 

PiBB OUT, pick ont^ i^uck 
out 

PnnrBBS, head-dress, lap- 
pets 

PiBV, reel 

Pit, put 

Pit xibb, dark as a pit 

PLAIXTB DB TbVBBBLlB, 

information laid befors 
the chamber tot eiim- 
Inal inqnirias CIm Tour- 
nelle) or the Fariement 
of Paria. A s a general 
term, a rigoTOaa in- 
quisition 

Pbouofl-GATS, asmodi Isnd 
ascould beploughad with 
one plough 

FoGB, poke, bag 

PooBMABBT, portmantcaB 

PoiBDBD, impounded, shut 
up in a pin-ft>ld 

FoppLDiQ, purling frippUng 

Pow, head 

Pbio, beg, entreat 

Pbib, pin 

Pbout db lbob, aeoordhig 
to law 

RAMPAuanra, lampant^ 
storming and laglng 

Ravdlb-tbbb, a tul, raw- 
boned person 

Rahdt, vagrant, disordflriy 

RABOnraABD BIPIBOiSift* 

lag and searching 
Rabp-boubb, oBstom-hovse 
Bbd oock obaw, raise 

lln 
Bbddibo fa quarrel), set- 
tling, potting an end to 
Rbdoill, Dr., a vulgar. 

sdflsh gourmand Ib 

Miss Fmer's novel 

Jforrfo^e 
Rbub, twig, small bianeh 
Rbist. smoke, dry (llsh, 

etc.) 
Rbioob. returned toGhaa- 

cery for service of an 

heir 
Rio, ridge, fleU, acre 
RiK, run 
RiPB, to search 
RpTB, ro b, pUftr 
RoTTBB, rai 
RoTOBin, a >lebelui 
BoDOHias, ary spUntas 

or biaachai naed as Iteel 
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to tnpply the hfgtt for 
■burning the ivater/ ae 
it is called. Begs dipped 
in tnr and similarlT 
employed are called 
'hards' 

BouF, to sell by aneUon ; 
a sale; Boarit, sold by 
aaetion 

BouTxxo, bellowlog, snor- 
ing 

RuBBiT, robbed 

BuLUOK QnDDi, a natoial 
pass on the sonth side 
of the Pentland Hills, 
where in 1666 a part^ 
of CoTenanters fh>m Gal- 
loivur were eot to pieces 
by General Thomas Dal- 
zlel 

Buifp AHD DOSBir, romp of 
beef and a doaen of wine, 
a good dinner 

BAoniWB, innocent 

Saih, bless 

Saib, sore 

Ball Ich nor. shall I be 

Saltatob. Salvator Boss, 
the Neapolitan painter 

Baiitw, self-same 

Bap, ninny, heaTy-headed 
feDow 

Bark, shirt 

Baketd' o' saib babbb, a 
shirt-fkill of sore bones 

Bauibk bibb, etc. (p. tS6)i 
QpMtt the beer and 
brandy, Smaah the win- 
dows int I'm a lake; 
yoaYe a rake. Are we 
not all rakes together? 

Bauoh, willow 

Baulibs, hired moomers 

Baut, sslt 

ScAFF-BAirr, rlif-zaff, mbbla 

Boabt, scratch 

BcsBAPS, a dram 

BOOUBIVO THB CBAMF-BIBO, 

bdng thrown into fetters, 

or into prison 
ScBBBD, a lengthy piece, 

large qoantl^. an ezcees 
Sbdbbubt, a sitting, a law 

term 
Shakb-bao, tatterdemalion 
Shaxd, base coin 
Bbbaubg, shkblibo, hat 
Bhbab, divide, eat 
Bhbbba, sheriff 
SBOBiKa-HOBir, something 

leading or enooaraging 

to Airtner drinking 
Shook, shoes 
Bn, related 
Bio, aiounr, sncih 
BiocA BUFBBB, ropees newly 

coined; rapees strnck by 

the Government of Bom- 



bay ftom 179S to 18S6» 
and richer in sUver than 
the Company's rapees 

SlllO OUT, or WHJSTLB IB 

TBB CAOB, is when a 
rogue, being aprae- 
hended, peaches a^unst 
his comrades 

Skbbl, proflBssional adTloe 

BKrrs, trkks 

age Mtween two hiUs 

Slat, gap, breach 

Bmaik, a mean, despicable 
fellow, wretcn 

BouPLB, a stoat cndgd 

Bpab, oast, foretell 

Spab - oouBTBR, s gsme 
with coonters in iraJch 
the player tries to pitch 
ld» own coanter inthln 
a span's length of his 
antagonist's 

Bpbbb, spbib, to inqolre, 
ask 

Bplbucbab, a tobacco- 
poach, occaaionally ased 
as a parse 

Splobbb, ftolics, squabbles 

Bpbug, a sparrow 

Bpubk of riBB, a Ut of 
fire, small fire 

Btavdisb, an inkstand 

Btabbbhibbabk Faib. 
Btagshawbank Fair, held 
at a spot near the Boman 
Wall In Gamberland 

Stbbk, stitch ; shat, dose 

BnCKIT MIirBTBB, mOKIT 

■riBBLBB, one who, after 
stadying for the chondi 
in Bcotland, fldls in the 
profession 

BxiBX, steer 

BriB TouB OBAB, toadi, 
meddle with, yoor be- 
longing 

BrowB, stolen 

Btbab, straw 

Btbavb m zob bbllb. Hell 
take met Stbavb high 

VMM DBTTBL, the dCTll 

fetch me i 
Stbammbl, straw 
Btbbik, nrBBBK, stretch, 

lay oot a dead body 
BruBB, tall, big 
BuNKBTB, delicacies 
SuvKiB, a low stool 

BUUM CUIQUB TBIBURO, To 

eyery man his dae 
BwBAB, difflcalt,hard 



Tar o' woo', tafb (small 
piece) of wool 

Tab tbb^ to take care, be- 
ware or 

Tabtabs. The gipsies are 



THmoUnrly called Tartars 

m Norway and Bweden 
Tass, glass 
Tbindb, tithes 
Tbmpobb Cabou fbdii, in 

the time of Cautrles I. 
Tebt, care 
Thack abd bapb, thatch 

and rope, with which 

fermera make ikst their 

oom-stacks 
Thab, these 
That wxigbt or wocas 

etc From Crabbe's 

l4J)rary 
Tbbapplb, the throat 
Tbbbbp, assert, say, 

threaten 

thistle 



Tin; a sap, draught of 

TippBHBT, twopenny ale 
Ton, fox 

ToLBOoiH, Jail, house of 
detention 

TOMODB or THB TBVMP, the 

tongue of the Jew's harp, 
the sounding-piece of the 
instrument 

TooM , empty 

ToTA BB FBB8PBCTA, Con- 
sidering the whole thing 

Tow, hemp, rope 

Tbikdlb, trunale 

TBIBB TO THB GHBAT, gCt 

hanged 
Tbokb, deal or trafle with 
Tbob, a church on the 

High Btx^Bet, Bdlnborgh, 

alittle to the east of St. 

Giles' Gathedial 
Tbtbt, market, Ikir 
Toilzib, brawl, scuffle 
TvBBABD, turban 

TWA, TWASOIIB, two 

TwKEL, web, woven doth 
Ttkb, cur 

UxQUHixj^ uxwHn^ late, 

deceased 
Ubco, uncommon, atnmge 
Uphaud, uphold 

VBBBUM T0LAB8, t Wlngcd 

word, idle wora 

Wad, would : bet, wager 

Wabpu', woeral 

Waib, choice, beat, irfck 

Wahb, belly 

Wablogk, wliard, witch 

Wa'b, walls 

Wastbb, or LBinBB, a long 
spear used fw striking 
salmon. There is also 
a shorter, which is cast 
ftom the hand, and 
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bf an 
szwrlnioMl spoiiiiiMii 
with aingnlT dutuitf 
Waub, wotse 
Wbah, fnfluitt yoong ehOd 
Wbae, force, rMtnimt 
WiDon, ft wMther Mieep) 
Wbil-faubbs weu Ikv- 
oond, pw pomiitiig 

WKBO, dWtiDj; WBIBD'ft 

Mo'iS thtt destiny ii ran 
oat 
Wnoidinet^ md 



OATB, metgftte 

Wbaap, or HOPB. file 
aheltend pert or noUow 
of ft hilL Hoff, Iwwir, 
hftftf. bftTon are all modi« 
flOftOOBBof the aame word 

Wkkbt, whv, a few, a 
party 

Wmooxvo, Jogging 

Wmurumj gmtk a hint, 
iafbtmatioiL to. 5m 
notoWhlatU]«(p.481) 



Wfmna, {he beitis of the 



WoBunoow, hohgobllSt 

hugtMer 
WuDDix, wooTCs, rope, 

halter 
Woae, wish 



INDEX 



Amur, Mis., Ooloncl ICumering*! houie* 

keeper, 888 
▲•trologer, Meo-Klnlay'i aUacj of, y 
AgtnAogj, Manneiing'e knowledge of, 16 : 

Sempeon's opinion of, 17 : geneni 

belief in. Si 

BADOBK-Bmrr at duurlle'e Hope, 166 

Bftlaem'B ■word, anecdote, zzOi 

Bertram, Godfrey, his pedigree, 6 ; made a 
Justice, 86; qnarrel witn the gipsies, 
48 ; meets the ^eeted gipsies, 47 ; last 
boors o^ 86, 80 

Bertram, Uarnr, birth of, 17 ; companion- 
ship with the gipsies, 46 ; disappear^ 
anoe with Kennedy, o7 ; Vsm BrownX 
Hsttezaick's account of, 826 ; reylsits 
BUangowan, 886: enooanter with 
Olossln, 890 ; a prisoner before Hazle- 
wood, 80S; incarcerated in Portan- 
feny bridewell, 811 : Joined 1^ Dandle, 
818 ; rescoed from we smngi^ers, 840 ; 
arriTes at Woodboume, 860 ; examined 
ss to his history, 868 ; recognised by 
the Dominie, 864; introduced to ms 
sister, 871 ; enters Battersiok's cave, 
804 ; recognised bv the viUsgezB, 400 ; 
eridenoe as to his identity, 8ffi, 406 

BertnuD, Lucy, by her flkther's side, 86 ; 
leaves BUangowan, 06 ; her lorer, 00 ; 
received as a guest at Woodboume, 184 ; 
Julia's opinion of, 186 ; recognises her 
brother, 878 

Bertram, Mrs., aecooehemeni of, 17; 
anxieties about her boy, 66; death of; 
60 

Bertram, Mrs. Xsrgarat, of Slngleside, 
08 ; frmeral of, 888 ; expectants at, 868 

Bewcastle Wsste, 146 

Brown, the smuggler Uentenant, 418; 
shot by Haslewood, 106 ; death of, 171 

Brown, Vanbeest Caw aUo BertramX in 
India, 81 ; sersDaaes Julia liannering at 
MrriCerTyn's, 101, 110; his history 
and wanderings, 114, 181 ; his excursion 
over the Cumberland Border, 188 ; at 
Mnmps's Ha\ 140 ; rescues Dandle, 
147 ; leaTes Gnarlie's Hope fbr Kipple- 
tringan, 168; seeks shelter in the 
gipsy hut, 171 ; escapes under Meg's 
guidance, 170 ; eneooster with Haaie- 



ood. 901 : goes to Oomberknd, 
ivisits BUangowan, 886 



re 



Caibd of BarulUon, king of the gipsies, 

xxi 
Oarlaverodk Oastle,the proto^pe of EUan- 

gowan^86 
Ckve at Warroeh Point, 284, 804 
Chsilie's Hope, 160, 167 
Clan surnames, 166, 488 
Come ttom Imoli, 480 
Cumberland Waste, 188 
Curling, 90O 

DATissoxr, the origlnsl of Dandle Din- 
mont, 427 

Deacon Bearcliff, 68; his ikmiliarity, 
818 

Demdeugh, gipsy vUlsge, 41; burial 
scene at, 182 ; ghostly associations of 
the place, 887 ; revisited, 806 

Dinmont, Allie, and her family, 168, 166 

Dinmont, Dandle, at Mumps's Ha', 140 ; 
encounter with the ruffians, 147; 
arrival at Charlie's Hope, 160 ; at the 
hiwyer's, 948; his law-suit, 840; at 
Miss Bertram's frineral, 868; Joins 
Bertram in the Portanferry bridewelL 
818; awakes to his danger, 847; at 
Woodboume, 860; accompanies Ber- 
tram to Hattenick's cave, 887 ; pro- 
totfpe of; 486 

DomlDie Sampson, description of, 10; 
tutor to young dertrsm, 46 ; in search 
of young Berbam, 66; confkonts the 
attorney, 87; appointed suardian to 
Lucy, 08 ; his longiMit speech, 06 ; gives 
lessons to Charles Haslewood, 07 ; in 
his new suit of clothes, 188 ; catalogues 
the Colonel's Ubiary, 188; extracting 
buUets fh>m the mutusted tomes, 107 ; 
Journey to Edinburgh, 241 ; encounter 
with FleydeU, 878: revisits BUan- 
gowan, 887 ; fUls in with Meff at 
Demdeu^, 888; recognises Harry 
Bertram, 864; breaks the news to 
Lucy, 871 ; scalds Plato at brsakihst, 
870 ; his Joy in returning to BUangowan, 
481 ; prototype ot. xviii 

Driver. Pleydeu'a clerk, 874 

DumpM, Dandle's pony, 148 
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DaBdM of Anlrton, aaaodoto of, 4B0 
Dnfich ooaitahip, 8M 

Sdutbuboh, fmpL of tmie, 248 

■UaBgomuL SwBartimm 

■UancowMi Outla, dewrllMd, 18; n- 

▼liltad bj Brown (BertimmX S85 
niaogowaa Flaca, deieribM, 8; view 

fivm, SS ; nle oL78 ; bought by OloHln, 

M ; restored to Bertnin, 481 
Knklne, Ror. Dr., hli Mrmoii, S$6 

FAmmM in aonth of Scotland, 168 
Fighting OhnrUe of LtddoKlnle, 484 
Fletcher of Snltonn on the gipeiee, 80 
FOz-hnnt nt Cbnrlle's Hope, IM 
Fnnend, Booteh, deeoripuon of; 8S8 

(Umuvl Faa, the gipsy hantnum. 108 ; 
his history, 887 ; wuns DsnaSe of 
Barry Bertram's danger, 880; gives 
•Tidenoe as to Kennedy and young 
Bertram, 418 

Oad,th«,431 

Galwegian localities and persoDsges oon- 
nected with the novel, xix 

Oeranto — ' Where Is Oerunto now?' 
858 ; note on, 489 

Gin by pallAils, 886 

Oimies, Scottish, 88; ^ectment firom 
Bllangowan, 47; in tiie hut where 
Brown Is concealed, 174 ; cookery o^ 
880, 480 ; anpersUtions, 178, 488 

Glossary, 488 

Glossln, Gilbert, his electioneering 
tactics, 85 ; at the sale of EUangowan, 
81 ; boys the estate, 04 ; his nnpieasant 

Eisitlon in society, 801 ; interview with 
rs. Mac-OandUsh abont Brown, 800; 
Dirk Hatteraiok in his hands, 817; 
his guilty dream, 810; meets Hatter- 
aick in the cave, 886; plota against 
Brown, 820; rebuff at woodboume, 
884; enooonters Bertiam at Ellan- 

Swan, 200; helps Sir B. Hazlewood 
examine Berteam, 802 ; at Hatter- 

aick's examination, 400 ; oommitted to 

gaol, 416 ; murder of, 410 
Gwdon, Jean, prototype of Meg Merrllies, 

ziv; Madffe, queen of the Tetholm 

gipsies, zvU 
Greyftton Ohuroh, Bdlnbnigh, 856 
Groaning Malt, 485 
Gay Manntrifia. origin of the work, v ; 

note on looaUtiea and penonages, ziz 

HArriRAiOK, Dirk, Mannorlng's Urst 
interview with, 87 ; destruction of his 
inggv, 68 ; brought prisoner to Gkissin, 
817 ; escape from the old osstle, 881 ; 
in his cave with Glossln. 888 ; his cave 
entered by Bertram ana Dandle, 804; 
seised by Bertram, 806; examination 
of, 400 ; his pocket-book opened, 412 ; 
visited bv Glossin in his cell, 416 ; pro- 
totype of, zx 

Haslewood, Charles, attending on Mr. 
Bertram, 86 ; employs Dominie Sampson 
for Lucy's sake, 07 ; his visitB to wood* 



boame, 188 ; McideBtally voamded by 
Brown, 801 : varaed by Meg, 887 ; Joins 
Bertnun in Hatterslcr s cave, 804 

Haslewood, Sir Robert, 805; examines 
Bertnm, 808; his interview with his 
son, 880 ; with Fleydell and Mannering, 
881 

Hensdd in fradal tennrea, 481 

HewiL old Berttam's natural son, 411 

High Jinks, 845, 480 

Jninrr Gnsov, Mrs. M. Bertnun'sdmdge, 



Jock Jabos, guides Mannertng to XOan- 
gowan, 4 ; corrects the precentor, 74 ; 
interrogated by Gloasin, 810; drives 
Brown and Dandle from the prison, 
840 



KawvnnY, Frank, exdse oAoer, R; 

found dead a( Wsnoch FointL 58; 

versions of the story of his desth, 

78 ; Gloesin's dream of, 810 ; death of; 

described by witnesses, 408 
Ken^o eheeee, 486 
Klppletringan, Manaering'a jonney to, 

8 ; Gordon Arms Inn, tt 
KltUeoonit, Sir Thomas, 81, 85 

Lawyus of Old Sdinburgh, 848 : oon- 

vi vial habits, 846, 480 ; sleeplM* niflihta, 

481 
lay (^ Xoit Jf iasfrsL resson fbr qooting, 

168 
Liddesdale roads, 420 
Lochside, gudeman of, among the gipsies, 

xlv 
Lnm-deoks, 428 

MAO-GAXDuaH, Mn., of the Gordon Aims, 
Klppletringan, 68; interrogated by 
Gloesin about Brown, 806 

Mac-Cssquil, an expectant of Singleside's, 
268 

Macers before Supreme Court, 488 

Mse-Guflbg. the thief- taker, 814 ; btfa^ 
Hatteraick to Gloesin, 815; receives 
Bertnun at Portanfeny, 811 ; admits 
Glossin to Hatteraiok's cell, 417 

MacGuflbg, Mrs., of the bridewell, 811 

Mac-Kinlay, John, his storr, v 

Mac-Morlan, sheriff- snbstitnte, 78; his 
interview with Mannering abont the 
property, 88 ; disappointed at the sale, 
04 ; receives Lucy and the Dominie into 
his house, 06 ; his visit to Sir B. Hasle- 
wood, 841 

Mannertng. Guy, eeeks a guide for 
Klppletringan, 8; reads young Ber- 
tram's fortune, 81; second vistt to 
Klppletringan, 70 ; his oaieer in India, 
78; seoona visit to XUangowan, 85; 
silences Glossin, 88; interview with 
his daughter, 116; settles at Wood- 
boume, 180; deltads it against the 
smuffilers, 104; vlftts Edinborsh on 
law businesB, 84lameeta Dandie at 
the lawyer's, 848: It Miss Bertram's 
ftinaral, 858; ntnrl to WoodhoonSb 
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826; reoeiTM Bertmin a&d Dandle, 
860 ; adTloe to bis daugliter, 874 ; btUs 
oat Bertmm. 88S 

Xumertig, Jnllft, at Mr. Iferryn's, 108; 
eztracto ttom bar letten, 106, 118, 186, 
198, 190; first meeting with Lucy, 
186; flirtations at Woodboome, 189, 
855 ; alarming meeting with Brown, 
SOI ; letter to Brown, 8S8 ; ftTamined by 
her flttber, 874 

Haxchmontk Matilda, Julia's oorre- 
eponde^lOO 



Marshal, Flora and Will, gipsies. : 

M«g MerrlUfls, Mannering's flrst Interriew 
with, 14; at Bllangowan Osstle, 26; 
malMlction on old Bertram, 49; ez- 

'amlned aboat the disappearance of 
Hany Bertram, 66 : at Mumps's Ha'. 
148 ; in the gipsy nut with the dead 
body, 171 ; craves two boons from 
Beronm, 181 ; Hatteraick's opinion of 
her occult inflnenoe, 282; ares the 
Dominie a letter to Mannenng, 829 ; 
warns yoong Hadewood to send back 
the goardto Portanfeny, 887; her 
letter to Mannering, 868; takes 
Bertram and Dandle to Hatteraick's 
oaye, 887 ; death and dedaimtion of, 
401; character of, founded on Jean 
Gordon, zly 

Mervyn, letter from, to Mannering, 101 

Monboddo^rd, 481 

Mompe's ua', meeting of Brown and 
Dandle, 140 ; note on, 426 

OrriBSOOPB Scrubs fox-hont, 169 

Pspran and Mustard terriers, 141; 

mutilated by the badger, 161 ; note 

on, ^7 
Fleydell, Mr., the adyooate, 246; his 

house, 266 ; enmines Rebecca, 276 ; 

aniyes at woodboume, 861 ; examines 

young Bertanam, 868; oillBTS bail for 

Bertnm, 882; examines Hatteraick 

and Olossin, 409 
Portanfbrry brideweU, 810 ; custom-house 

broken into by the smuaglers, 847 
Protocol, the attorney, 264 



<2um, the tobacconist, 208 

Bkbmca, Singleside's waiting-maid, 207 ; 

her examination by FleydeuU, 276 
Bedding straik. 178 
Riding on the Border, 107 
Roads in Llddesdale. 429 
Robertson, Rey. Dr., the historian, 

256 
Roman Wall of Oumberknd, 180 

Bauioh-lsibibbiso at Charlie's Hqpe, 

168 
Sampson, AbeL £Em Dominie Bsmpson 
Saufen Bier und Brantowein, 226 
Scottish bar, conviylal habits, 480 
SherlfT his eiaminatlnn into Kennedy's 

death, 60 
Bkreigh, the precentor of Klppletringui, 

68 
Smugglers' attack on Woodboume, 194 ; 

attack on Portanjtleny custom-house, 

840 
Smuggling, Godfrey Bertnun's o^nicn of, 

80, 68 ; at Bllangowan, 62 
Superstitions, gipsy, 172, 428 

Tapptf Hkh, 429 

Terriers. 8m Pepper and Mustard 

Thomson. Rev. George, prototype of 

Dominie Sampson, xxviii 
Tib Mumps of Mumps's Ha', 140 
Twist ye, twine ye I 25 

WiBBOCB Ponrr, 64 

Wssp, Brown's terrier, annoys the enemy, 
148 ; left at Charlie's Hope, 167 ; his 
long trot with Dsndle, 821 ; sounds the 
alarm at Portanferry, 845 

Wasted, weary, wherefore stay? 172 

WhistUng up the rent, 481 

Woodbourne, description of, 120; at- 
tacked by smugglers, 184 

Tawkxhb, the smugger, xx 

( Tungfrauw Hsgenslaapen,* Hatteraick's 

lugger, 27; chased by the reyenue 

amer, 64,68 
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